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INTRODUCTION 


This book is the second yolume of a study regarding the cultural heritage 
of some ethnic groups in Assam which can all be given the label Tai? In 
the first volume considerable attention has been given to the vexed problems 
connected with the origin and the earliest history of the Tai peoples in 
general as well as to the much fess controversial issue of the role of T: 
peoples in the history of Assam. In order to make it possible that this 
book cain be used in its own right, without continuous references to Volume I, 
the main points raised there will be summarily repeated in the first section 
of this introduction. Those who wish to read more on this subject, or 
who would like to take note of the many references to the literature on this 
topic, need perforce consult Volume I or look up an even more detailed 
account published elsewhere*, 

These books on the Tai of Assam represent an effort to gain insight 
into aspects of traditional Tai culture with the aid of a rather strietly applied 
scientific method, and the shape of the main chapters is determined by this 
method. It is necessary thetefore also to give a short outline of the basic 
presuppositions, the research aims and techniques. The second section 
of the introduction is concerned with such matters. 

First, however, the word “Tai" must be defined. In a twenticth 
century context the term poses little problems: the Tai are all peoples 
speuking Tai languages, such as the Shan, the Khamti, the Lue, the Yuan, 
the Thai or Siamese, the Lao, the Neua, the Black Tai, the White Tai, the 
Red Tai and the Chung Chia? However, when dealing with speculations 
about Tai groups during periods of time when there existed as yet no 
written records in Tai, the linguistic criterion is inadequate. In these 
volumes the term Tai is used, not only for all those peoples who are at 
present speaking Tai languages, but also for those who may be regarded 
as the ancestors of present-day Tai. It is a matter of judgement how far 
back in time such a label can be meaningfully applied. Scholars are by 
no means in agreement as to when Tai culture came into existence. In 
these volumes it is assumed that the formation of the earliest recognisable 
Tai culture occurred during the Han period. 


SECTION 1; THE LIKELY ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF THE 
TAL PEOPLES 


There are many hypotheses regarding the whereabouts of what some 
scholars deem to be Tai peoples or their ancestors during the first and 


!'The term is defined below. In ofder 


*B, J, Terwiel, “The Origin of the T'ai 
to diminish the chance of creating a con- 


Peoples Reconsidered”, Oriens. Bxtremus, 


fusion between the words "Tai" and 
“Thai” the latter term will be aceompsined 
bby the words “of Thailand" or the time- 
honoured substitute “Siamese” will be 
used. 


Volume 25, Part 2, 1978, pp. 239-58. 

>For presentelay Tai subdivisions, see 
FM, Lebar (er alt), Ethnic Groups of 
Mainland Southeast Asia, New Haven: 
RAF Press, 1966, p. 187 et seq. 
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second millennium B.C. and even further back in time. The most 
spread and popular “theory” is one whereby the Tai peoples are 
to have originated somewhere in Mongolia. This has long been taught 
as part of the school curriculum amongst the Siamese. The idea that the 
Tai peoples walked down from Mongolia to Southeast Asia probably 
stems from a misreading of a statement by Terrien de Lacouperie which 
‘was printed in the nineteenth century. It is remarkable that the educated 
Tai of Assam also accept the thought that they are of Mongolian stock, but 
in Assam this myth is based mainly upon a local classification of facial 
features. To many Assamese there are in Assam many peoples who do 
not appear to belong to one of India’s races and these can be lumped to- 
gether as“ Mongolians”, for they display, apart from a relatively light skin 
colour, often the “ Mongolian” epicanthic fold. All Tai of Assam fall 
in this category. However, to the observer who is familiar with the com- 
munities of Southeast Asia, the facial characteristics of the Assamese Tai 
do not necessarily indicate a link with peoples from northern Asia. Though 
there is evidence of a certain degree of mixture between Tai peoples and 
communities from southern China, most Tai, including those of Assam, 
are clearly genetically linked with Southeast Asian peoples. This is also 
borne out by anthropobiological studies.* 

As yet no convincing evidence has been brought forward upon which 
hypothesis of a Mongolian background for the Tai peoples can be built. 
On the contrary, the rather scanty evidence regarding the early days of 
Tai culture which has been collected by scholars studying fields such as 
comparative linguistics in which Tai words probably belonging to an early 
stage of the development of Tai culture, or economics in which the economic 
background of traditional Tai polities are examined, points to a genesis of 
Tai culture far away from Mongolia. For example, most scholars agree 
that traditional Tai culture is intimately linked with rice-growing in pa 
cular types of lowlands. Tai people flourish in upland valleys and the 
‘older forms of Tai rice-growing, though in permanent fields and using 
techniques of irrigation, was not suited to life in the heart of the flood 
plains. If they were settled in a major plain they most likely chose the 
relatively safe edges of the lowlands where irrigation was simply a matter 
of tapping and guiding mountain streams in the direction of small level 
ficlds, each surrounded by a small dyke. The typically Tai house is suited 
to lowland, to marshy conditions and to an occasional flood, for it is. always 
built upon stilts. Hence it is impossible to divorce lowland rice-cultivation 
from traditional Tai culture. An examination of the distribution of different 
types of rice in Southeast Asia yields a remarkable coincidence. Every- 
where the Tai dominate there is also the cultivation of glutinous rice in a 
proportion of the available fields. It is indeed hard to find orica glutinosa 
in areas where no Tai live. Tai peoples appear to have spread this type 
of rice over mainland Southeast Asia and Assam, and the idea that they 
might have been the first to develop and cultivate this particular type of 
rice is worthy of further investigation. A. people whose cultural goods are 


“thid., p. 240. Chapter 1, and “The Origin of the Tai 
'See The Tui of Assam, Volume 1, Peoples Reconsidered", pp, 245-4, 
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so intimately linked with rice-growing in permanent fields cannot meaning- 
fully look for its roots in Mongolia, but must trace its genesis in the 
relatively warm lowlands. 

Scholars disagree as to exactly where this Tai culture was formed. 
Some believe that the peoples who lived millennia ago in northern Thailand 
and Laos were Tai, others look in the direction of middle and southern 
China, and yet other researchers consider it likely that the Tai developed 
their characteristic cultural features in the region now known as Tongkin 
and coastal Kwangsi. Personally T am inclined to place myself amongst 
the latter group, but up to the present the study of Tai prehistory remains 
rather sketchy. Hopefully archaeologists, comparative linguists and 
‘genoticists will continue to collect evidence which will throw light upon 
this matter. 

For the purpose of this book, it dees not really matter where the 
peoples giving rise to Tai culture lived during the first, second, or even 
third millennium B.C. Indeed, in my reading of the evidence it may be 
assumed that the cultural features which now are recognised as typically 
Tai did not evolve until around the beginning of our ere. It may well be 
futile to. speak about things Tai before that time, This study deals with 
Tai culture of a much more recent data, namely with a period for which 
thore exists strong evidence in favour of the existence of such a culture. 

The first unequivocal mention of Tai people probably goes back to the 
Han period. It was decided to adopt the term ** Proto Tai” for the period 
beginning around 200 B.C, until 200 A.D. From then until 700 A.D., 
2 period for which there are still relatively few sources on the Tai, the label 
“Archaic Tai" is applied. Between 700 A.D. and the end of the first 
millennium falls the “Ancient Tai” time which comes in for a lot of 
attention in this book. The Ancient Tai period is the time just before the 
Tai started writing thoit own history. These labels must not be regarded 
as generally accepted. They are simply heuristic devices to help evaluate 
the evidence collected in these volumes. It is quite likely that at some time 
n the future they will have to be shifted or reformulated as more evidence 
is accumulated. 

One of the aims of this book is to elucidate aspects of Ancient Tai 
culture, to examine the Tai of the period immediately before their spectacular 
spreading over most of mainland Southeast Asia. “It is assumed here that 
around the end of the first millennium A.D. the Tai formed a relatively 
homogeneous group, Although later corroborating evidence was collected 
from other disciplines this assumption originally rested largely upon evi- 
dence brought forward by linguists. All present-day Tai languages have 
teen judged to be quite closely related to cach other. Those Tai speakers 
who have mastered a relatively “ pure” form of Tai have little difficulty 
understanding other traditional Tai languages. For example, a Yuan speaker 
can communicate with many Tai in southern China and a Shan soon feels 
at home in Laos, From teading passages in Ahom manuscripts it is quite 
clear to this researcher that even Ahom, a Tai language which has been 
extinct for some time, is more closely related to other Tai languages than 
the present dictionaries and grammatical studies would suggest. The 
reason why Ahom studies diverge linguistically so much from other Tai 
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Studies Ties in the fact that the scholars dealing with Ahom have generally 
approached that language from an “ Indogermanic framework” and have 
uused a method of transcription based upon the standard transcription of 
Assamese, There is little doubt that linguists with a thorough training in 
one or more of the other Tai languages will be able to elucidate Ahom to 
‘@ greater extent than hitherto has been done. 

It is thus assumed that at the end of the first millennium A.D, the 
Tai-speakers formed a relatively tightly-knit culture with specific ‘Tai cha- 
Tacteristies and they are believed to have been living in an area where 
communication with each other was possible and contacts were maintained, 
The area in question covered many of the upper valleys of what is now 
northern Vietnam and large tracts of lowlands in what is now southeastern 
China, a region where still many millions of Tai can be found. The Tai 
were a vigorous and martial people who, through natural increase and 
through conquest had long been moving northwards decper into areas of 
China, Already during the period here assigned the label * Archaic Tai" 
they had experienced some difficulties regarding the expansion to the north. 
The Chinese assumed overlordship over some of the linds claimed by 
‘the Tai and occasionally they had to exert considerable force. There are 
accounts of Tai uprisings and rebellions and of repeated Chinese military 
intervention. 

The Tai had to come to the conclusion that a northern expansion 
was no longer feasible and indeed that the Chinese were gaining ground, 
This circumstance accounts, at least in this researcher's opinion, for the 
beginning of the Tai expansion over mainland Southeast Asia, Until then 
the formidable mountain ranges which sweep through Vietnam and Laos 
towards the foothills of the Himalayas had effectively held the Tai back 
from expanding in that direction. Some time around the end of the first 
millennium A.D, groups of Tai began crossing these mountain ranges in 
search of fertile valleys. The Tai’s spreading over mainland Southeast 
Asia appears to have been fairly rapid. In the eleventh century the Tai first 
appear in Cham inscriptions and in the records of Pagan, but during the 
thirteenth century they had already reached all the regions where they can 
be found today. 

Itis often thought that the spreading of the Tai was one of infiltration”, 
4 slow process of filling up the region with Tai migrants, rather than by 
conquest.* In these books this “‘inflitration theory is not supported 
Whilst it is true that no spectacular battles have been recorded and no. cities 
were tazed down, the Tai expansion was probably by no means peaceful. 
The lack of records of warfare is here interpreted us a reflection of the lack 
of strong polities in the region which was conquered by the Tai. Broman 
was probably the first to recognise the generally forceful character of the 
Tai incursions. A Tai ruler, accompanied by a band of warriors and their 
families, would descend upon a fertile valley and request the local popu: 
lation to recognise him as overlord or else give battle.’ Whilst there is but 


*G. Coedts, The Indianised States of | *B. M. Broman, “ Eusly Political tnstitt 
Southeast Asta (edited by W. F. Vella and tions of the Thai: Synthesis and Symbioxis*, 
translated by $. Brown Cowing), Canberra: University of Washington M.A. ‘Thesis, 
ANU. Press, 1968, p. 189. 1968, pp. 18-21. 
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scanty evidence for any theory on this matter, the little there is appears to 
support Broman’s point of view. A careful reading of the available Tai 
historical legends indicates a journey of conquest rather than a peaceful 
spreading. The exploits of the Black Tai princes apparently fit this pattern," 
as do those of the first Ahom nobles.” Moreover, as soon as the Tai 
appear in a region the old established cultural and literary traditions stop 
ibruptly to make way for a Tai way of life; there is no sign of the compro- 
and mutual adaptation characteristic of a slowly “ infiltrating ” people, 
Another theme, one which is often stressed in the less scholarly books 
which mention the Tai expansion over mainland Southeast Asia, is that 
the sudden spread was the result of the Mongol conquest of China, Repu- 
tedly, Kublai Khan's armies, conquering the “Tai kingdom of Nanchao”, 
‘caused a massive thrust of Tai peoples southwards. Tai chauvenists romantic- 
ally add the thought that the Tai peoples could not face the burden of 
Mongol overlordship and preferred to leave their comfortable homes in 
their ancient kingdom in search for a place where real freedom could still 
be found. Sucha view is based upon untenable presuppositions. The famous 
Kingdom of Nanchao, which flourished from the eighth century until 
Kublai Khan's incursions during the thirteenth century, has been wrongly 
assigned the label Tai. Although Nanchao during its greatest days probably 
counted some Tai groups amongst its varied population, it is generally 
accepted amongst scholars thitt the leading sectors of the Nanchuo polity were 
not Tai" When Kublai Khaa conqusred Nanchao no exodus of Tai 
peoples took place, and the picture of a wave of Tai peoples fleeing in front 
of his army is altogether false and misleading. The Tai peoples were already 
firmly entrenched in what is now called northern Laos, northern Thailand, 
northern Burma and they had already established a stronghold in the 
Brahmaputra valley some time before the Mongols took control of Yunnan 
in 1253. 

Naturally, this does not deny the possibility that the later Yuan 
dynasty’s attacks upon Vietnam and Burma must have had a profound 
effect upon the balance of power in mainland Southeast Asia. The tempor- 
ary weakening of all major powers in this region gave the Tai peoples a 
chance to strengthen their hold upon many of the valleys they had taken 
and venture into new regions. The no-man's land which was created by the 
temporary weakening of the Burmese and the Khmer was rapidly filled by 
Tai. Thus, indirectly, the Mongol invasion did propel Tai expansion, but 
it is incorrect to state that the Tai were pushed out of China into the region 
they inhabit at present by the actions of Kublai Khan, 

From the thirteenth century onward the history of the Tai peoples is 
one of efforts to consolidate their hold over the many valley regions they 
had acquired. The Tai had spread over a vast region which contained 
immense stretches of countryside which was too mountainous to be of any 
use to them and their wet-rice oriented economy. The particular topo- 
graphy of the region occupied by the Tai in mainland Southeast Asia is not 


“HL. Roux, “Quelques minorités ethni- hom Buranjl, Calcutta: Baptist Mission 

‘ques du Nord-Iodochine™, France-Asie, Press, 1930, p, 28, 

January-February 1954, pp. 378-80, "The Origin of the Tai Peoples 
*G. C, Barua (translator and editor), Reconsidered ", p. 240, 
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conducive to forming an all-Tai polity, Most Tai nobles found themselves 
ruling quite independently part of a larger valley or even a whole one, In 
many regions where contact between groups of ruling families was possible, 
regular exchange of marriage partners became the norm and closely related 
to this was the formation of a series of pacts between Tai rulers for mutual 
aid and defense. In general, however, the Tai had spread so widely over a 
mountainous region that eastern groups lost contact with those in the west 
and northern groups with those in the south. The present-day range of 
Tai languages and separate dialects testifies to the fact that since their 
spreading over mainland Southeast Asia there was no longer communi- 
cation and homogeneity in the Tai culture. 

During the thirteenth century the Tai had not only conquered a 
multitude of small and large valleys, but also they had reached two lowlands 
which were immense compared to the average valley in the northern part 
of mainland Southeast Asia, These were the valley now known as the 
Chao Phraya Valley, the main lowlands of Thailand, and the Brahmaputra 
Valley, the bulk of which now forms the Indian state of Assam. In both 
these lowlands the Tai were not constricted by mountains and there they 
interacted with long-established civilizations to a much larger extent than 
other Tai in Southeast Asia. In the Chao Phraya Valley the Tai built up 
the state known as Siam, and in doing so they transformed much of their 
original tradition under influence of that of the Khmer and, to a lesser 
degree, of that of the Burmese. In the Brahmaputra lowlands the Tai 
slowly built up another major kingdom, which eventually came to comprise 
the whole of what is now called Assam, and in the process they developed 
a culture with distinctive Assamese traits, 

It is not here the place to recount in detail either Siamese or Ahom 
history, but since these books are partly based upon evidence collected 
from the Tai of Assam, a few paragraphs on Ahom history and on the 
intrusion of other Tai peoples into the Brahmaputra valley seem appropriate. 

In 1215 A.D., in what may be recognised as a typically Tai fashion, 
a group of Ahom warriors under the leadership of Suc Ka Phas (Sukapha)! 
set out from their valley in what is now upper Burma to search far a valley 
of their own, ‘They moved through Naga tertitory over tho Putkai hills 
and reached the vast fertile Brahmaputra Valley. Sue Ka Phaa fought and 
subdued a local group of people and thus forged a bridgehead for the Tai. 
Slowly but steadily the Tai-ruled territory was consolidated and expanded. 
For four generations Sue Ka Phaa’s line of rulers continued, In Volume 1 
it has been argued that the fifth Ahom ruler in Assam, Tow Kham Ti 
(Taokhamti) probably was not a descendant of Suc Ka Phaa. Various 
‘other families rose to lead the Ahom. Until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Ahom kingdom remained relatively obscure in the general 
‘Assamese history. The Ahom then occupied the region south of the 
Brahmaputra and cast of the Dikho river and the greatest Assamese powers 
lived further westwards. It is only during the long reign of Sue Hung 
Mueng (Suhtingmung: 1497-1539) that the Ahom realm was greatly. ex- 
panded. The Ahom fought then for the first time with success the Chutiyas 


sor details of the romanisation of Mteration at the end of this introductory 
‘Abom words, see the Note on trans chapter. 
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and the Kacharis and rapidly doubled their territory. It is during this 
period that the Ahom adopted the use of gunpowder and fire-arms. The 
period of Ahom expansion coincides with a growing influence of Brahmanism, 
and Vaisnavism in Ahom society. During the sixteenth century the Ahom 
hhad reached such power that they began competing for power with the Koch 
and throughout the wentury there were many armed clashes. At first the 
Koch were successful, then the Ahom, Later the Koch returned in force 
and even managed to take the Tai capital in 1563. Temporarily the Koch 
were the acknowledged supremo rulers, but the Tai asserted inJependence 
at the first opportunity, seven years after the fall of their capital. The 
seventeenth century must be regarded as the most dramatic of all Ahom 
history. In this poriod the Ahom realm expanded drastically to encompass 
most of what is now called Assam. The state developed an efficient system 
of bureaucracy and consolidated its power by the organisation of a large 
standing army. In the second half of the seventeenth century the Ahom 
rulers boldly encroached upon territory which had been traditionally under 
Muslim control, and as a result the redoutable Mir Jumla marched his army 
deep into the Ahom country. Mir Jum'a took the nation’s capital and a 
tremendous amount of valuables was taken. For a while the Ahom agreed 
to send tribute but soon they reneged and thereby invited a second invasion. 
This time, however, the conflict ended in an Ahom victory. By the end 
of the century the Manas river had become the accepted border between 
the Muslim empire and the Ahom sphere of influence and effectively the 
Tai had thus managed to bring a halt to the Muslim expansion to the east. 

‘The beginning of the eighteenth century marks a petiod during which 
the Bengali culture became the model for the intellectual elite and large 
sections of the populace forewent their Tai religious practices in favour of 
Hinduism. ‘The growth of British interests in the region coincided with a 
period of internal dissent and factionalism in Ahom society. By this time 
the Ahom had adopted a way of life which made it often difficult to distin- 
guish them from other Assamese Hindus. However, many Ahom families 
maintained the custom of only marrying other Ahom. At present there 
fare in the Assamese population still several hundred thousand people who 
identify themselves as Ahom, even though they have long lost the skill of 
speaking Tai and only a few amongst them can decipher the old books and 
chronicles. pertaining to their own history. 

For the cthnohistorian it is of great interest to note that amongst the 
more traditional Ahom, especially amongst those who live in relatively 
isolated villages, there still survive old customs which undoubtedly represent 
aspects of Tai culture. A deseription of some of these traditions forms 
part of the foundation upon which these volumes are constructed, 

Although the Ahom are by far the most numerous group of people 
who can trace Tai descent, they are by no means the only Tai of Assam. 
There are a few thousand Khamyang, Phakey and Khamti peoples and also 
there are reputedly small pockets of Tai under labels such as Nora, Aiton 
and Turung. Each of these groups has its own history of migration to the 
Brahmaputra Valley, which took place during the last two-and-a-half centuries. 
Each of these groups speaks Tai in a distinctive manner. The three most 
important groups are the Khamyang, the Phakey and the Khamti. From 
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the ethnographic data published in Volume I it has become clear that these 
three groups represent separate Tai traditions. Representatives of all 
three groups have boen interviewed extensively on particular aspects of 
their traditional culture and this material forms three further basic sets of 
data which guided the comparative study of Tai customs. 

Although Ahom, Khamyang, Phakey and Khamti have in common 
that they can all claim Tai descent, the latter three have been treated quite 
separately from the Ahom. The Ahom became isolated from the main- 
stream of Tai culture almost cight centuries ago, the other groups atrived 
relatively reveatly and they were able, especially during the time that the 
British Indian empire comprised both India and Burma, to keep some 
contact with relatives over the Patkai mountains. Whilst the Ahom were 
deeply influenced by the general Assamese culture and most of them 
became Hindus, the other three groups are staunch adherents of the 
Buddhist religion. Whilst present-day Ahom know only through old 
manuscripts that once they must have used Tai, there aro, especially amongst 
the Phakey and Khamti many individuals who speak Tai at home. The 
Ahom demonstrate their Tai decent in a few aroas of their culture, but the 
rocent Tai immigrants can recollect a wealth of typically Tai customs. 

Altogether the whole range of Tai peoples in Assam provide a good 
basis for the beginning of a comparative cultural study for they represent 
fan. interesting case where descendants of Tai who wore separated from 
other Tai peoples liye side by side with three groups of Tai who kept their 
culture alive, 


SECTION 2: RESEARCH AIMS AND METHODS. 


From the previous section it has become clear that the Tai peoples 
are extremely widespread —they tive in the plains of southern China, 
in the valleys of northern Vietnam, they are the dominating peoples of Laos 
and Thailand, they inhabit most of the low-lying areas of northern Burma 
and several Tai groups are also represented in Assam. Through geogra- 
Phical factors and also because of political circumstances the various Tai 
groups have effectively lost contact with cach other. A Tai in southern 
Thailand has little or no chance of obtaining knowledge about Tai peoples 
in China; a Shan from Burma can hardly be aware of the fact that great 
numbers of Tai speakers live in Vietnam. This effective isolation is one 
of the considerations upon which the scholarly exercise in these volumes 
is built, Another important aspect is the thought that this scattering of 
the Tai over many valleys separated by international borders and mountain 
Tanges has taken place quite abruptly from about the beginning of the 
second millennium A.D. until the thirteenth century, when the Tai had 
reached all the regions where they can be found today, It has also ben 
argued that before their spreading over mainland Southeast Asia took 
place the Tai culture appears to have be:n much more homogeneous than 
is the case at present. 

This particular situation whereby people of one culture have become 
split up into many sub-groups at a particular period of time and whereby 
each of the sub-groups has developed in its own specific setting makes for 
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a “laboratory " situation which is suited for the study of the culture of that 
people. If a clear picture could be obtained of the common heritage of 
that people, its culture at the time just before separation and dispersion, it 
would constitute an almost ideal starting point for the study of cultural 
change, In this case, basing oneself upon the Ancient Tai culture of the 
end of the first miflennium A.D., it would for example be possible to assess 
the impact of Buddhism in a Laotian, a Siamese, a Burmese and an Assamese 
setting. However, such studies of cultural change cannot be attempted 
with much chance of success until a reasonably clear picture hus been ob- 
tained of what the Tai culture entailed before it spread so widely, It is the 
fatter aim which has given rise t0 these volumes, 

‘There are two basic assumptions upon which this whole exercise rests. 
One is that there is such a thing as a relatively homogeneous Tai culture at 
the end of the first millennium A.D. The other is that there are a sufficient 
number of traditional aspects in various Tai cultures which have changed 
30 little during the last nine centuries as to make comparison and recon- 
struction of an Ancient Tai prototype possible, 

The first assumption rests largely upon statements made by linguists 
and upon a piecing together of the early history of the Tai peoples. The 
second assumption rests largely upon personal observation and experience. 
From 1967 onwards | collected a large body of information on customs and 
rituals of traditional Siamese farmers. At that time it lay not in my atten- 
tion to pursue comparative studies — the evidence brought together was 
analysed in isolation. The main purpose at that time was to understand 
the principles underlying the whole system of ritual action of Siamese 
farmers, ‘The fact that this ritual was itself the final product of a long and 
intricate series of developments, and that some of these could possibly 
belong to the culture of the Ancient Tai was taken for granted. The 
ordering of the material collected in central Thailand so as to obtain a 
reasonably satisfactory set of principles took several years, and it was not 
ee] 1977, ten years afler the original research had begun, that the litera 
ture on rituals amongst other Tai groups began to attract my attention, 
At the end of 1978 and during the beginning of 1979 I had the great fortune 
of being able to conduct some fieldwork in Assam and visit villages of 
Khamyang, Phakey and Khamti-speakers, taking note of the traditions 
alive amongst these peoples. That was the time When the second assump- 
tion, namely that traditional aspects of a common Ancient Tai culture are 
Still recognisable, was forcefully brought home. There was no reason 
whatsoever to suspect direct or indirect contact between farmers in central 
Thailand and farmers in Assum. Yet they shared certain cultural goods, 
sometimes identical to the smallest detail This strongly suggested that it 
was possible to reconstruct aspects of a common heritage. It was then 
that the decision was made to conduct a series of fleldworks and make a 
search through the literature with the aim of reconstructing, as far as possible, 
aspects of that shared tradition. 


This is not the first time that the cultural similarities amongst Tai 
peoples have been recognised, nor is it a novel idea to look for common 
traits. However, probably this is the first attempt to do so in a systematic, 
encompassing and thorough manner, developing techniques and fieldwork 
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methods adapted to the aims of the research and the problems inherent in 
the situation. It was decided to tackle at first only specific aspects of Tai 
culture and to assess all the evidence that could be assembled on those 
aspects only. 

The approach to the research ean be divided into several methodo- 
ogival stages and they are here summarily arranged. First the researcher 
selects a particular custom, a ritual or an aspect of traditional Tai society. 
‘This selection is guided to a large extent by knowledge gained during 
previous periods of fieldwork and by scanning through the ethnographic 
literature on Tai peoples. Thus, life-cycle ceremonies were sclected as & 
promising field of enquiry for the first volume in this series and sacrifices and 
systems of time-reckoning have been chosen as the basis for the second book. 

The second stage consists of familiarising oneself with the topie through 
reading widely on the chosen field. In this reading the researcher is guided 
by a search through the most trustworthy accounts which reveal traditional 
aspects. Both contemporary and historical sources are used, The collect- 
ing of relevant material from Ahom, Khamyang, Phakey and Khamti peoples 
in Assam may be fitted in this stage of research. It is important not to 
choose a “correct piece of information simply because it would corres 
pond with the researcher's view of what is traditional Tai culture. Insight 
derives from a wide and large collection of variants in the greatest possible 
detail." 

The third stage consists of sifting through the large amounts of collected 
material and recognising the apparent “recent” innovations. In the 
following study of time-reckoning, for example, the fact that the Siamese 
use a seven-day week of which the days are given names apparently derived 
from Sanskrit is regarded as a “recent” innovation, that is, the seven-day 
week most probably does not belong to the system of time-reckoning of the 
Tai at the end of the first millennium A.D. These innovations are often 
so obvious that the reader is not bothered with a full discussion of the 
process of recognising and omitting them. However, the deliberate strip- 
ping of many interesting and valuable aspects of culture may leave the 
reader with a somewhat false impression of present-day Tai cultures. A 
study of Ancient Tai sacrifices especially should not be taken as a guide 
to understand the Assamese Tai who, by and large, count themselves as 
belonging to the Hindu tradition if they are of Ahom descent, and to the 
Buddhist faith when they are Khamyang, Phakey or Khamti individuals, 

The fourth stage of the exercise consists of setting out, in geographical 
order, the typically traditional aspects of the chosen topic, beginning with 
the Tai of Assam and ending with those who five in southern China. This 
is called the inventory stage, in which as many details pertinent to the 
ancient tradition as can be obtained, are presented. This researcher relies 
upon first-hand observation only with regard to some of the Ahom, Kham- 
yang, Phakey, Khamti and Siamese data. For all the other Tai groups, 
unfortunately, other people's observations have to be used. During this 


“This has alo been noted by R. Budde Countries (edited by Hi, Becher), 
Gombrich, “The Buddha's Eye, the Evil Gottingen: Van den Hoeck & Ruprecht, 
Eye, and Dr. Ruclius”, Buldhivm in Ceylon 1978, 9. 335. 
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inventory stage it becomes quite obvious that the more details an ethno- 
graphic account presents, the more valuable it becomes for this exercise. 
‘The apparently trivial matters, such as whether a right hand or a left hand 
is tied, whether one or two incense sticks are burnt, or the exact pronun- 
ciation of a god’s name, become the strongest building blocks for the later 
Feconstruction of Ancient Tai aspects of culture. 

‘The fifth stage consists of an assessment of which (if any) of the collected 
data may be assumed to belong to the presupposed Ancient Tai culture. The 
‘main criterium for deciding whether or not to include a particular aspect in 
the Ancient Tai tradition is the geographical spread of that aspect. If, for 
example, a certain distinctive trait is only encountered amongst Tai peoples 
who live in Vietnam, or only amongst the Tai of Assam and the neighbour- 
ing Shan, it may not be included amongst the items which belong to the 
Ancient Tai heritage. In such cases it is quite possible that the trait has 
been developed locally after the spread and isolation of groups of Tai peoples 
took place, or that it has been borrowed from a neighbouring non-Tai group. 
However, if a relevant aspect of a custom can be found amongst Tai groups 
Which may safely be supposed not to have been in contact with each other 
since the spreading oyer mainland Southeast Asia took place, such as the 
Tai of Vietoam and those living in Assam, then a common origin appears 
likely. This does not necessarily exclude borrowing from other cultures, 
but if the data suggest such contacts with other cultures, these are likely to 
have taken place during the Ancient Tai period or before. 

The sixth stage consists of a scanning of the available literature in order 
to assess to what extent the Tai tradition is shared amongst other peoples. 
In this search no effort is made to do full justice to all the rich cultural tra~ 
ditions of the scores of peoples who live around the Tai. This search is 
determined only by the findings on the Tai, and it is directed only to establish 
cases of shared tradition. If possible, an assessment is also made as to 
whether the Tai were recipients or donors, or whether it is more likely 
that the shared trait must be regarded as a common shared good amongst 
a larger group of peoples. 

In this second volume two aspects of Tai culture are explored and 
subjected to the full treatment described above. The first of these topics 
arises from {wo interviews held at the beginning of 1979 amongst groups 
of elderly Tai Khamyang in Sibsagar District, Assam. In the course of 
the first of these interviews it was revealed that these men had been present 
‘at animal sacrifices and that such rituals once formed part of the regular 
‘communal village ceremonies. The second interview provided corrobo- 
ration of this information. The subject came very much as a surprise to 
me, becatise I had been able to notice the prominence of Buddhism in the 
lives of the Khamyang, and Buddhism is in principle strongly opposed to 
blood sacrifices. During the ten months available between returning from 
the first period of fieldwork in Assam and setting out for a second spell a 
large amount of ethnographic literature regarding Tai peoples was consulted 
in order to assess whether communal sacrifices such as those deseribed by 
‘the Khamyang also have been recorded for other Tai groups, This search 
proved faitly encouraging in that especially for the non-Buddhist Tai a 
sactificial tradition was found to be still alive and that some vestiges of 
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sacrifices could also be found amongst some of the Buddhist groups. It 
was therefore decided to try and obtain a more detailed picture of blood 
sacrifices amongst the Assamese Tai during the three months available for 
the second period of fieldwork, ‘The results of these enquiries, which are 
reported in the second and third chapter of this book, were sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant a full treatment and assessment for elements which 
may be traced to the Ancient Tai tradition. 

The choice of the second topic in this volume was made only after 
returning from the second period of fieldwork, when it became clear that 
the sacrificial traditions could be described fairly concisely and that it was 
possible to add a second topic. 1 have long been looking for an opportu- 
nity to write out the most traditional system of Tai computation of time. 
My file on this topic was opened more than ten years ago when I studied 
the introduction of the seven-day week in Siam and ever since that begin- 
ning masses of information, ranging from various eras to samples of calen- 
dars found their way into that file. Systems of time-reckoning, which are 
discussed in chapters six and seven, form a refreshingly different topic; 
their yery character makes for a concise, accurate and relatively simple 
study. Apparently a comprehensive study of the archaic aspects of Tai 
computation of timo has never before been attempted, It proved a very 
rewarding exercise which leads to insight into the early Tai history from a 
rather novel angle. 

As part of this section on research aims and methods it is appropriate 
to mention some of the conditions under which research took place. The 
research upon which the bulk of this book is based was greatly facilitated 
by the fact that it was not the first visit to the region, Only a year eatlier 
Thad been able to make a tour of certain Khamyang, Phakey and Khamti 
communities in Sibsagar and Dibrugarh District, the details of which have 
been reported in Volume 1 On this occasion three months had been 
reserved for collecting data, Since such a period allows for more than a 
tour of villages it was decided to try and find a relatively central base from 
where repeated excursions to Tai communities could be made, Such a 
base was found in Dibrugarh University, the only university in upper Assam 
and one which fortunately boasts an Anthropology Department, After 
contact was made I was offered an honorary teaching post for the duration 
fof the visit, as well as assistance regarding the housing of my family. 
‘Therefore, the campus of Dibrugarh University became the centre from 
where various reseatch trips were planned, where some informants came 
to stay and where much of the transtation of interviews took place. 

Whilst apparently all conditions for fruitful research were thus available, 
circumstances beyond my control threatened to thwart all attempts to travel 
outside Dibrugarh town itself, This unforeseen factor was the political 
situation in Assam, which has during the second half of 1979 developed into 
4 confrontation between representatives of India's central government and 
certain dissenting sections of the population. Here is not the place to 
describe the background of this confrontation ot the history of some of the 
‘grievances which were vented in the protests; many reports have already 
appeared in the local and international press. It suffices to mention briefly 
that in Janwary 1980, just when the fieldwork was planned to begia, an ugly 
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situation had developed. Institutes of learning, such as Dibrugarh Univer- 
sity had long been unable to operate and classes had been cancelled indefi- 
nitely. The disputes and their ramifications effectively paralized many 
aspects of economic life. There had developed a serious shortage of petro- 
leum products, such as diesel oil and kerosene. On some days all traffic 
stopped, and throughout the period of fieldwork yery few buses plied their 
customary routes. The oecasional bus carried so many people that an 
anthropologist, his assistant and research equipment could not be added 
without great discomfort to all parties concerned. 

The main effect of this situation upon the research was that it compli 
cated matters somowhat, Thus it was difficult to gain access to the local 
authorities who were plagued with a multitude of matters more pressing 
than foreigners wishing to roam about in a region where unfortunately 
some violent seznes could be expected. Without the unstinted help of some 
enthusiastic Assam-s2 Tai who were able to ensure the acquisition of travel 
petmits and who guarded my safety it would have been necessary to post 
pone the whole fislwork to some other time. With their aid, however, 
T was able to re-visit and interview many Tai acquiantances in Naharkutia, 
in Namphakey, in Powai Mukh, in Distngpani and in Chalapathar. In 
addition it was possible to spend some time in Tai communities which had 
not been included in the 1978/79 tour, such as Rohon, a Khamyang village 
in Sibsagar District, Tipam, a Phakey community in Dibrugarh district and 
Borkhamti Gaon, a Khamti village in North Lakhimpur District. In 
addition, I had the great fortune of being allowed to pursue my enquiries 
in some traditional Ahom communities in the three districts mentioned 
above. On some of these travels 1 was able to witness traditional Ahom 
ceremonies, including one during which animal sacrifices took place. 
Altogether it proved possible to organise a dozen research excursions, 
tanging from trips which could be concluded within one day to travels 
lasting up to four days. The intervals between travels were used to work 
out fieldwork notes, to prepare for new interviews and to read in the library 
of Dibrugarh University. 

Although it had been possible to become acquainted with the Assamese 
seript and to learn a certain number of Assamese words, I was not able 
to conduct interviews in this medium and again I was forced to rely upon 
interpreters, This time, however, I was better able to control the situation 
through the command of some Assamese. In order to cope with the rather 
sensitive subject of sacrifices in Buddhist villages where such practices had 
Jong been sworn off, hampered by insufficient knowledge of the local lingua 
franca, special interviewing technique was developed, which consists of 
‘4 preparatory stage, the actual interview, translation, analysis and evaluation 
and follow-up. Relevant details of this technique can be found at the 
beginning of the following chapter. 


A note of transliteration 


Unfortunately there is no universally accepted method of transcribing Tai 
words, Thus, the principles underlying the transliteration of Ahom are 
quite different from those with which Shan words are written, there are 
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many ways of transcribing Siamese and many Tai words from languages 
spoken in Laos and northern Vietnam are transcribed with @ French system 
of pronunciation in mind. In Volume I the problem became apparent 
when dealing with the concept of “ element of life-foree ", which was found 
in the literature transtiterated as khon, khvan, khwan, khhoan, xwan, khoan, 
quan and various other spellings were encountered, Some of the variations 
in spelling probably reflect the Fact that in different Tai languages a different 
pronunciation is used, but other differences seem simply the result of using 
different systems of transliteration, 

‘AU that time, for simplicity’s sake, the version kiwan was chosen to 
stand for the concept in general, though in reporting ethnographic data, 
Variant pronunciations wore not suppressed. A similar case occurs with 
the Tai concept for “town and its dependent surrounding countryside". 
“city-state”, or “country”. ‘This important term is found as muong, 
mueong, muang, mu.ng and the like. When there is reason to suspect that 
fa spelling reflects a yariant pronunciation, the local transliteration ig retained, 
but it has been decided to choose the form mucang to stand for the concept 
in general. Another word, one which features large in Volume I, is the 
‘one for a“ plaited bamboo star meaning a sign of interdiction”. Hore the 
transcription talaeo has been chosen as a representation for the concept in 
general. 

‘The principle adopted is thus that it is attempted to reveal the different 
Tai forms of pronunciation, but all differences in spelling which arise from 
the use of various systems of transtitaration have been obliterated in cases 
where this was apparent. Since these books are written in English, the 
‘system chosen hore has an English bias. The most dramatic changes which 
have been introduced in this volume are in the presentation of Ahom words: 
and in the presentation of data from French sources, 

Regarding the Ahom language, the transeription hitherto chosen by 
‘Assamese scholars is derived from the system of transcribing Assamese in 
the Roman alphabet, and only those familiar with the Assamese language 
ean guess how Ahom words in this orthography ought to be pronounced. 
‘The standard rendering of Ahom words often make it very difficult to compare 
them with words in other Tai languages. Our orthography for Ahom is 
primarily based upon the manner these words are written in the Ahom 
language, and using the quasi-phonetic rendering of them in an appendix 
in one of the standard works on Ahom." This system was somewhat 
adapted and changed after comparing these symbols with the sound of 
‘Ahom priests reading their own language. Moreover, the system has beon 
further adapted to make a difference between long and short vowels and 
to make it possible for it to be typed on an ordinary standard typewriter. 
Thus long vowels are shown by duplicating a short one, an umlaut is shown 
through adding “e” to a yowel and comma is placed under the letter “* 0” 
in order to indicate an “* open 0”. To give an example of the advantaze 
of the proposed orthography the Abom word for “chisel” can be taken. 
In the accepted Assamese transcription this word reads chew. Using our 
system it becomes siw. Tai linguists will readily recognise the latter version 


4B. Bacug and N,N. Deodhai Phukan’ ment of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, 
(editors), Ahom Lexicons, Gaubati: Departs 1964, pp. 198-9. 
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‘as a word related to, for example, the Siamese word for the same tool. This 
apparent connection between these two languages could hardly have been 
guessed from looking at the word in Assamese transcription. When dealing 
‘with Ahom names which are often mentioned in the literature, the hitherto 
accepted transliteration is often appended in brackets, so as to leave no 
doubt in the reader's mind as to whom is referred, 

The problems with French sources were solved in a similar fashion. 
Whenever it was felt that a Tai word in a French source could only be 
pronounced by using a typically French system of pronouncing international 
symbols of writing, the spelling was altered in favour of the more “ English " 
system used in the transliteration of other Tai sources. Therefore, the 
symbol “gn” was usually changed into “ny”, the sound “*y” became 
“i, whilst“. changed into “ue” and “j" into “ch” in all cases 
where there could be no doubt as to the pronunciation of the word. In 
éases of doubt the variant spellings were retained. 

Unfortunately, many cthnographers do not indicate a difference be- 
tween long and short vowels. Yet, even in cases where I strongly suspect that 
2 vowel needs to be lengthened, T have refrained from doing so and changing 
it because I have not been able to check the pronunciation with informants 
speaking that particular form of Tai, This must have resulted in a general 
bias in favour of short yowels which may not reflect the reality. 

Ideally, all Tai words ought to be presented with a symbol indicating 
what tony is used. However, in some cases, such as that of Ahom, nobody 
Knows which tones were used. In many other eases they have been left 
out of the ethnographic accounts and even if they are mentioned it is some- 
times not clear which criteria were used to determine the tones. In tl 
study it was decided to leave out all reference to tones, In general the 
transliteration of Tai words in this book is not intended as a model for 
future studies, Just like the general classification of various Tai groups, 
it must be regarded as a system which serves the purpose of the exercise. 


2 
BLOOD SACRIFICES AMONGST THE ASSAMESE TAI 


‘Methodology 


In the search for information regarding traditional customs amongst the 
Khamyang, the Phakey and the Khamti, the gathering of notes on 
animal ‘sacrifices occupies a special place, Whilst it is relatively easy 
to find a knowledgeable person with whom to discuss information 
such as old birth customs or the manner in which people used to be 
is quite a different matter to clicit meaningful remarks on 


In the first place such sacrifices have not taken place for a considerable 
time. In several of the Tai villages selected for interviews there were only 
‘a few people alive who have witnessed such rituals, which they may 
recall secing in their childhood. The knowledge about these customs is 
therefore often latent and informants may be unsure regarding the type of 
details which are of the greatest interest for this research. Secondly, these 
sacrifices form a subject which is never discussed openly. Sometimes 
people are even hesitant to admit that communal rituals during which 
animals were killed and whercby rice-wine was drunk actually took place. 
The reason for this reluctance lies in the fact that the Khamyang, the Phakey 
and the Khamti villagers are staunch Buddhists and they are proud of the 
fact that they have been Buddhists since times immemorial, They brought 
their Buddhist religion along when they came from Burma up to 250 years 
ago. Recalling the fact that some fifty or sixty years ago there were village 
rituals during which animals were sacrificed and tice-wine was offered 
amounts, in the eyes of many Assamese Tai, to admitting that once they 
were not very good Buddhists, to say the least. The Buddhist doctrine and 
Buddhist precepts teach unequivocally that Killing as well as the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages are actions which lead to bad results. and which 
‘ought to be abandoned. Especially the subject of animal slaughter is 
strongly discouraged in sermons and Buddhist folk tales." 

Tn general the Assamese Buddhists arc quite sensitive regarding a 
subject which might be construed to mean that their Buddhism once was not 
strong enough to prevent ritual slaughter. This defensive feeling is partly 
the result of their being surrounded by a culture which is dominated by 
Hinduism. Amongst millions of Hindus they feel themselves to be the 
staunch upholders of a completely different faith. They demonstrate this 
by maintaining Buddhist monasteries and shrines and by regularly donating 
to their own monks. Some of the farmers of Tai descent, especially those 
Khamyang who have forgotten their Tai language and the Tai style of house 
building, feel that the fact that they are Buddhists is a strong aid in their 

1B, J. Teewiel, “The Five Precepts and Siem Svctery, Volume 60, 1972, pp. 33% 
Ritual in Rural Thailand, Journal of the 343. 
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identification as a people with a history different frcm most Assamese. 
Being Buddhists links thom with some of the great and proud cultures. of 
Southeast Asia. 

Although the fact that they are Buddhists may set them apart from 
the other Assamese, at the same time it provides a series of contacts with 
the wider world which are highly valued. A prosperous farmer may travel 
to the famous Buddhist shrines of India and mix with pilgrims from all 
‘over the world. A bright young Assamese Tai boy may decide to join the 
‘Sangha and thus qualify for scholarships which are not available to other 
‘Assamese. Enthusiastie lay Buddhists may join the All-Assam Buddhist 
Association and open communication with people from other parts of the 
world. Occasionally the Association may gather sufficient funds to send 
delegates to an international Buddhist conference and thus provide a few 
Assamese Buddhists with unique opportunities to travel far and wide. 

The wish to delve into the subject of communal animal sacrifices was 
therefore looked upon by some of the Tai with feelings ranging from dis- 
quiet to anxiety. Some thought the topic distinctly of bad taste and won- 
dered what good it would do to rake up events which were better forgotten. 
Occasionally the worry was voiced that the younger generation might learn 
shameful aspects of the past. In order to obtain reliable information on 
this subject which was hidden and considered taboo to many informants 
‘special attention had to be given to fieldwork techniques. In a short 
account the methods used to obtain the information contained in this 
chapter are set out. They might be of practical use for future ethnographers 
setting out to obtain relatively seeret information. 

‘The first introduction of the researcher to his informants is always 
a moment of importance. The villagers are told what led this particulac 
researcher to the community; how he has developed an interest in tradi- 
tional Tai customs and how he wishes to record them for future comparison 
and analysis. During the interviews on sacrifices extra care was taken to 
ensure that a stimulating introductory set of ideas was presented. The 
facts that knowledge of some village traditions was rapidly dying out and 
that somewhere there ought to be a depositary of the beliefs and customs 
of long ago were stressed. The researcher's introduction of “ sacrifice- 
interviews” improved over time. Experience taught, for example, that it 
was better not to mention the younger generation's lack of knowledge of 
the past. Afterall, there may be people wanting to keep especially knowledge 
on sacrifites hidden from the young. In general the introduction met with 
4 positive response. The need for a reliable record was readily seen and 
people with traditional knowledge promised to do what they could to ensure 
‘its establishment. 

The topic of blood sa 


ices was not introduced forth 


hs usually a 


fairly innocuous item of interest began the interview, Subjects suited for 
this purpose were aspects of traditional house building, questions regard- 
ing traditional rain-making rituals or the date of the village's foundation. 
Some of these topics proved so interesting that they will have to be discussed 
in detail in some other publication. The second topic broached communal 
village sacrifices. First it was asked whether informants had ever heard 
of such a ritual and when the answer was affirmative, further details were 
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requested, covering the time of the year such a ritual took place, who 
attended it, where it took place, what was sacrificed, how the sacrifice was 
performed, what altar was used, to whom the offerings were presented and 
information on any other detail that could be remembered. 

Only on two occasions the interview proceeded smoothly throughout, 

- ‘most probably because the researcher, his assistant and the informant found 
‘themselves in an isolated place with no audience. In most cases, however, 
the artival of a foreign researcher aroused avid interest and the interview 
‘had to be conducted whilst a crowd of people watched the proceedings and 
commented amongst cach other. Quite understandably, under these cir= 
cumstances the informants would not readily reveal their knowledge on 
sacrifices. ‘The list of questions would not have been dealt with fully before 
they would halt and proclaim that they would, prefer to speak about another 
topic; some would use euphemistic words in order to avoid talking about 
killing altogether; others would suddenly come to the conclusion that they 
could not possibly recollect any further details, 

If this occurred an effort was made to overcome the informant’s 
reluctance by pointing out that it was quite understandable that he did 
‘not wish to talk about such matters, but that it was a fact that long ago 
the customs existed and sacrifices once took place. With the aid of the 
interpreter it was pointed out that animal sacrifices had already been 
reported for many other countries, including some Buddhist ones in South- 
east Asia where Tai people lived. In other words, the details of Assamese 
Tai sactifices would be of interest in order to find out more about. pre- 
Buddhist religion. A second point which was raised was that informants 
need not fear revealing hitherto hidden knowledge, since the basic outline 
of the rituals had already been explained by previons informants in other 
Tai villages. ‘The present interview would mainly take the form of con- 
firmation of some of the facts. Then the interview would be resumed 
with a question such as: “ Exactly at what time of the yoar did the sacrifice 
take place when you were a small boy 2” It was found that once the 
shock of talking openly about such things in public had worn off, one of 
the older men would proceed to give some details. 

In order to facilitate the flow of information the researcher would 
endeavour to include other knowledgeable persons in the discussion. If 
any elderly person indicated a willingness to add something, such a person 
would be encouraged. In this manner the revelations ceased being the 
burden of a single spokesman: they became shared by several members of 
the community. Occasionally a group of elderly people would stimulate 
each other to tell the story of a humorous or memorable related event. 
In the hope that the conversation would become animated and that the 
chances of a revelation of a hitherto unsuspected detail would increase, 
several precautions were taken. 

In the first place the interpreter was instructed to allow peaple to 
talk even if the topic apparently had only indirect bearing on the main topi 
of research. He should rofrain from interruptions and posing leading 
questions as soon as the ice was broken. Secondly, the religious outlook 
of the interproter had to be considered. It may be recollected how the 
first period of research was made possible by the unstinted help of a Buddhist 


a 
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monk. During this second period of fieldwork this Buddhist monk and 
his friends and relatives were again extremely helpful. From the outset 
it was clear, however, that the very presence of a Buddhist mowk at the 
interviews of the second fieldwork would have been a hindrance. Faced 
with a representat of the Sangha informants would have felt inhibited 
to speak about customs involving drinking rice-wine and offering sacrifices. 
Fortunately the opportunity arose to instruct and guido an intelligent Ahom 
in conducting the interviews. His own rel us tradition had brought him 
in contact with many animal sacrifices and he had no personal antipathy 
‘against such practices, In the course of time he developed a lively interest 
in the topic of research, sometimes suggesting new lines of enquiry and 
further questions to be explored. 

‘The interpreter’s instructions and his training are of great importance 
in fieldwork situations where the researcher does not master the vernacular. 
In the case of interviews on subjects which are taboo, the interpreter’s 
training requires extra attention. This involves discussing the fieldwork 
situation, ereating a constant awareness of the research aims, and familiarising 
the assistant with the list of quostions to be put. It also involves a “ post- 
mortem" procedure. After an interview, as soon as the researcher could 
find a moment apart with the interpreter, its good and its bad points would 
be discussed and, if mistakes were encountered, ways to avoid them in the 
future would be developed. In addition, considerable time was devoted 
to listening to the interview tapes, not only to establish a faithful translation, 
but also to listen to the background talk and to notice which things were 
left unsaid. 

‘The tupe recorder used, a small-size machine which could be placed 
on the table and record without attracting 100 much attention, became an 
absolutely indispensable instrument, Whilst during the first period of 
fieldwork the tape recorder was mainly used to record parts which could 
not be written down, during the second period the interviews were recorded 
from beginning to end. The practice of continuous taping proved bene- 
ficial in several respects. Thus it became no longer neoessury to touch the 
instrument at short intervals, a circumstance which helped informants ignore 
. Also it became less important to obtain a written record immediately. 
Notebooks were still used, but mainly to keep a record of the questions 

and to note relevant gestures and situational aspects which later 
‘would help understand the tape. This freed the researcher more to think 
about the direction of the interview itself. As the researcher became more 
familiar with Assamese and learned many of the key tochnieal words there 
was also less and less need to interrupt the interview for a translation, If 
a translation was requested, the interpreter was instructed to supply only 
the gist of what had been said and then rapidly to resume the conversation. 
The tapes became indispensable during the later stages of interviewing: 
they lent themselves to a word-by-word translation of important passages, 
they were repeatedly consulted during the practical sessions of interview 
analysis with the field assistant and finally they were used to compare other 
interview results. 

It must be understood that at first my knowledge of Assamese Tai 
sacrifices was virtually nil. The technique of letting informants talk freely 
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‘and stimulating them to give details was prompted by ignorance and the 
Knowledge obtained was cumulative. For example, whilst there was no 
doubt in my mind that the Khamyany used to conduct communal sacrifices 
oulside the village, 1 bad not considered the actual shape of the altar until 
this was casually mentioned. Or, the link betwoen a certain folk hero and 
tho communal sactifics became apparent only through the voluntosred 
information of u garrulous man. Slowly, item by item, a picture developed 
with regard to the most prominent aspects of these rituals which could 
still be recalled, 

The technique of encouraging people to speak freely about an aspect 
of the past which they would rather keep hidden failed only in one instance. 
In order to prevent personal embarrassment 1 will not divulge the identity 
‘of the community, members of which unitedly attempted to maintain the 
position that their ancestors did never imbibe rice-wine and that animal 
sacrifice had not been conducted within living memory. Quite early in the 
research potiod a large group of villagers of this community was questioned. 
The interview went reasonably well regarding various “ introductory" 
traditional customs, but when, boldly, they were asked 10 discuss a parti 
cular type of animal sactifice there was a stunted silence which was broken 
by one of the older men firmly declaring that such a thing may have occurred 
elsewhere but not in this particular village. The others loyally followed 
suit and a complete blank was drawn rogarding related topics. Later during 
the fieldwork period, after having visited many other Tai villages and after 
having discovered that sacrifices had been ubiquitous in all these places, 
the total lack of information from this one Tai community became an inte 
resting anomaly, Careful listening to the tape of the relevant interview re~ 
vealed a telltale change in the tone of the interview from the moment the 
topic of sacrifices hud boen introduced. From the original friendly and 
helpful atmosphere, the attitude suddenly had changed to one of caution 
whoreby no more information had been volunteered. It appeared that 
the ritual leaders had impulsively taken this stance and had felt honour-bound 
to maintain it. Counting on my increased knowledge of the ritual details 
as they were likely to have had occurred, aided by a field-assistant who: was 
well-trained and cager to break the deadlock, it was decided to proceed 
again to this community, taking care to bring some presents which would 
be appreciated. We were reczived as honoured guests, Our statement 
regarding tho progress of the research and how interesting and rewarding 
the study of traditional sacrificial customs had proven to be, and how these 
rituals had probably been widespread amongst Tai peoples in general, was 
listened to with great interest and decorum. The community leaders 
thought for a while and finally the spokesman said that it was very sad that 
they could not help us any further, but there was nothing they could re- 
member from the days of their grandfathers or great-grandfathers which 
could be connected with animal killing or the consumption of rice-wine. 
This group of elders had the habit of murmuring to each other in their own 
Tai speech and since these interviews had boen conducted in Assamese they 
had not had the opportunity to assess to what extent my knowledge of 
Siamese would help me understand their conversations. As a matter of 
fact 1 could understand sufficiently to understand that the villagers were 
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helping each other in keeping up an “ignorant” position and warning 
each other to steer away from certain topies. At one stage it was said in 
Tai that the foreigner ought under no circumstance been told about the fact 
that there were two men in the village who had all the information he was 
searching for. The interview ended in a realisation by both parties that 
a stalemate had been reached. At that point, when parting I casually asked 
for various names of householders living in farms around and, in this 
manner I located one of the persons who had been mentioned as knowledge- 
able on sacrifices. The fact that my knowledge of the Siamese language 
had been useful to me was brought home when I asked to see if that parti- 
cular man would be available for a short talk. Fortunately for this research 
the person in question was sitting on his verandah and the elders, realising 
that they could not stop me from contacting him, decided to accompany 
me in the hope of maintaining their stance, Before the new interviewee 
could be warned off I told him that I had been directed to him as one of the 
few persons with true knowledge on the subject of animal sacrifives. Quickly 
land business-like this man deseribed the rituals which used to be held in 
his father's days. The " ignorant" elders, finding the embarrassing deadiock 
broken even began to yolunteor some details of their own. 

It is clear that this particular part of the research could only be done 
by prising away some of the community's secrets. It shows the work of 
an anthropologist from an unpleasant angle. Most of the time, however, 
information is not as difficult to obtain. In this instance it may be asked 
whether it would not have been better to leave the Assamese Tai alone 
rogatding their traditional blood sacrifices and conduct research on aspects 
of Tai customs which people would discuss more frecly and readily. The 
answer, I believe, is negative, for several reasons. 

Firstly, in this case the degree of the informants’ embarrassment is 
generally not excessive. In some of the interviews there were Assamese 
Tai who readily divulged details of sacrificial rituals. In the majority of 
cases, once the ice was broken, people became quite willing to speak 
on the subject. All the time it was clearly understood by all that 
the information was to be used in a comparative study of Tai customs and 
that it would be published. Once the information had been given, 
people appeared quite happy with the idea that it would find its way 
into @ written report. Therefore the publication involves no breach of 
confidence. 

Jn the second place the research on these sacrificial traditions proves 
to be of considerable interest when they are seen in a wider perspective. 
The ceremonial details often provide clues regarding tho degree of homo- 
geneity of the Tai culture. The analysis throws some light upon a key area 
of traditional Tai religion and this information cannot be obtained else- 
where. The subject of ritual slaughter is also of particular interest because 
Buddhist doctrine is so opposed to this feature of many non-Buddhist 
religions. The establishment of an approximate date when animal sacrifices 
were stopped may provide a criterium for establishing the moment when 
Buddhism gains predominarce over traditional pre-Buddhist religion. That 
this may have occurred comparatively recently amongst the Assamese Tai 
is of interest to the student of comparative religion. 
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Sacrificial rituals of the Khamyang 


a) The sacrifice for Phii Mueang, or Raaz Daew 


‘The most important Khamyang sacrificial ritual about which information 
could be obtained is the one which was held for their guardian spirit Phii 
Muang. Since most Khamyang who live in Assam have forgotin the 
Tai language the ceremony is often better understood as Raaz Daew, an 
‘Assamese expression which conveys the meaning that the festival is held for 
the community spirit. The fact that such a ritual existed amongst the 
Khamyang came as a surprise to the rescarcher when he first heard about it, 
In the fitst place there is no mention of the ritual in the literature on 
Assamese Tai. Secondly, as explained above, blood sacrifices appear acts un- 
likely to have been performed relatively recently amongst peoples who are at 
present set apart from other Assamese by their strict adherence to Buddhism. 
‘The researcher first became aware of Raaz Daew during the last days of 
his first period of research amongst the Assamese Tai, in January 1979 when 
an elderly Khamyang informant casually referred to blood sactifices which he 
‘himself had witnessed some fifty years ago at Chalapathar. Not long after- 
wards a group of villagers were questioned on the matter and the bare outline 
of the ceremony was revealed. Since the ritual had not been performed at 
Chalapathar for half « century, and since all eyewitnesses to these events had 
been but youngsters at that time, there was a certain measure of vagueness 
and occasionally the informants disagreed amongst themselves regarding the 
details. One area of disagreement was the actual time of the year when Raaz 
Daew used to take place, Whilst one informant thought that it occurred just 
before Sangkhen, the traditional New Year festival which is celebrated at 
mid-April others were of the opinion that it used to take place just after 
that point in time, ‘There was agreement, however, on the fact that on and 
around the day of Raaz Daew the whole village was closed to outsiders, and 
that secular activities were kept to a minimum, Just outside the village of 
Chalapathar there was a huge banyan tree and before Raaz Daew an area be~ 
tween its spectacular root system was swept clean. The main ceremony would. 
be hicld during an afternoon and be concluded at dusk. Central to the ritual 
‘was the killing of a pig and some fowls. The pig's liver was taken aside, it was 
placed on a piece of banana leaf and closely examined by someone with ritual 
knowledge. If there were any discolourings or other abnormalities in the 
liver this would be taken as a bad omen and troublesome times could be ex- 
pected. If the liver looked healthy a good year lay ahead. All Chalapathar 
informants agrsed on the fucts that women were not allowed to attend Raaz 
Dacw and that the whole sacrificial site was out of bounds for all females. 
One informant elaborated on this and considered that all sacrificial meat had 
to be eaten on the spot and that none could be taken home, but others disagreed 
and recollected that it could be shared amongst all family members at home. 
During the second period of fieldwork in the first three months of 
1980 many Khamysng informants were approached with a naim to unearth 


*The Khamyang word Sangkhen is Southeast Asian peoples, but, as will 
apparently derived from the Sanskrit become clear in Part B of this book, it ig 
Sambranti, It is at present taken as the not the Ancient Tai moment for the begin 
moment for New Year amongst many ning of the first month, 
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more details of this ceremony. Further information on Raaz Daew was 
‘obtained from the villages of Distngpani, Rohon, Powai Mukh and from 
‘@ single informant hailing from the Golaghat rogion of Sibsagar District. 
In the following pages an account will be given of the general findings. 
‘These are the result of a careful process of reconstruction. The report con- 
sists of an account of the various details which various Khamyang infor- 
mants could add, but also a report on some local variations. 

An important feature on which all Khamyang ritual specialists agreed 
regarding Raaz Dacw is that the ceremony was always held in honour of 
two Khamyang warriors, named Khun Haang and Khun Chaang. These 
famous men reputedly lived in the days of the earliest Khamyang travels 
from their homeland in the northern part of what is now called Burma to 
the region now called Assam. According to oral history the leader of the first 
group to sot out was a certain Li Khii of the Chaohai clan.* Li Khii and 
his band of fotlowors did not succeed in reaching the Brahmaputra Valley and 
they were forced to settle somewhere in the Naga foothills southwest of 
the Patkai range and acezpt the overlordship of a Naga leader whose name 
survives in Khamyang lore as Honsaa. Hore they appeared doomed to 
be absorbed into the Naga culture and this might have happened had not 
ropresentatives of the Paangyok and of the Tungkhang clans returned to 
their mother country and reported on their plight. The Khamyang leaders 
‘at home decided then to send Pau Khun Khiew! and the two famous warriors 
Khun Haang and Khu Chaang.* Arriving at Honsaa’s. stronghold, the 
two Khamysng heros decided upon a ruse and pretended to be willing to 
join their weaker Tai brothers and partake in the Naga religious rites which 
Were at that moment being prepared near a sacred wee. However, once 
they were admitted in the vicinity of that tree, Khun Haang and Khun 
Chuang suddenly attacked the sanctuary and managed to break off the tree's 
main branch. During the following turmoil and consternation the Khamyang 
attacked and put their enemy to flight, leaving Khun Haang and Khun Chaang 
in full possession. Subsequently a large victory celebration was organised 
during which much rice-winz was consumed. Eventually the two leaders 
became rather overcome with food and drink. The Naga warriors had 
been watching this from a distance and chose this moment for a counter 
attack. Khun Hanng and Khun Chaang were amongst those captured. 
Although they were severely tortured, at first their magic enabled them 
to withstand all pain. Eventually, however, the enemy discovered. their 
‘vulnerable spots, and from the moment that Khun Haang and Khun Chaang 
‘were emasculated" they began to die. Just before their demiso” Khun Haang 
and Khun Chaang proclaimed that, after having left this earthly existence, 
they would become guardians of their people. If henceforth any Khamyang 


* Details about the Khamyang clans 
ean be found in Volume 1, Chapter 2, 


* Often the story ix told without reveal- 
jing the exact nature of the vulnerability. 


“Ako known as Chao Khun Khiew 
Mucang of the Thaomung clan, 

In one recorded version Khun Haag 
and Khun Chaang were already present 
amongit the first group of Khamyang who 
hhad set out under Li Kh 


‘This aspect may be relevant regarding: the 
‘women’s exclusion as will be explained below. 

Tin one version, Khun Hanng and 
Khun Chanog communicated their offer 
Of assistance only after their death to one 
of the survivors via a dream, 
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would need magical help and protection they should remember Khun Haang 
and Khun Chaang and assistance would not be withheld. From this. time 
onwards it became customary amongst the Assamese Khamyang groups 
to remember the two Warriors during the yearly Phii Mucang or Raaz Daew 
celebrations and altars were set up to offer parts of the animal sacrifice to 
Khun Haang and Khun Chaang. 

One Khamyang informant added that traditionally Khun Haang and 
Khun Chaang should also be invoked in the particular case when a man 
found himself in conflict with the king. Here probably representatives of 
the Ahom royal power was probably meant, for when the Khamyang first 
same to Assam the Ahoms ruled supreme. If a Khamyang individual 
found himself in danger of being arrested and brought before the king, he 
was well-advised to go to the sucred tree outside his village, make a sacrifice 
to Khun Haang and Khun Chang and ask for their aid and guidance, 

The story of Khun Haang and Khun Chaang is encountered among 
all Assamese Khamyang groups, and hitherto none of the Phakey or Khamti 
people whom the names were tald could remember ever having heard about 
them. It is quite probable that there exists a firm historical basis for the 
story. The Khamyang appear to haye entered Assam at a point much further 
to the southwest than the other Tai groups coming into the Brahmaputra 
Valley. 1 is therefore quite likely that they experienced difficulties with 
Naga peoples before they finally reached what is now called the Golaghat 
region, from where they later migrated in various stages to their present 
locations. It is quite plausible thar some Khamyang leaders fought the 
Naga, were captured and tortured to death and that these warriors later 
became remembered during the traditional yearly sacrificial ritual. 

Regarding the time when Raaz Daew was last performed, the data 
from the second period of fieldwork show that there was some variation 
between different Khamyang villages. In Disingpani, just like in the 
neighbouring Chalapathar, people remembered that the sacrifices had been 
stopped some fifty years ago. Also in Powai Mukh no sp. 
the last Raaz Daew could be reconstructed. At Powai Mukh the situation 
was complicated by the fact that a local development had taken place so 
that the Raaz Daew ceremony had been supplanted by a sactifice for a 
female guardian spirit, Naang Hua Tong, about whom more below. For 
Rohon village a more specific date was established for it became clear that 
Raaz Daew had only been held once, shortly after the village had been founded 
in 1919, sixty-one years before the time when the interview was held, Soon 
afterwards a Buddhist temple was built at Rohon and the communal sacri- 
fices were supplanted by rituals sanctioned by the Buddhist ethos. The 
Khamyang community for which it was established that Raaz Daew had 
continued until relatively recently was that of Sarupathar in the Golaghat 
region where it was held for the last time just after the Second World War. 
Apparently people there had been reluctant to stop the yearly sacrifice for 
fear of courting disaster by displeasing the guardian spirits. 

As to the time of the year when Raaz Daew had been held, it has already 
been noted that Chalapathar informants were divided in their opinions on 
whether the ceremony took place just before or after Sangkhen. On this 
Point some inhabitants of Disangpani volunteered the information that the 
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ritual was always held around Junuary or February and that a delay beyond 
the month of February would cause the displeasure of the gods and the 
village would risk severe storms. From these and other details it became 
clear that regarding this date the informants may have confused the date 
of Sarok Dacw, another Khamyang suerifice about which more below, with 
that of Raaz Dacw. This was confirmed when it was established for 
Rohon as well as for Powai Mukh that Raaz Daew was always held in April, 
aand that it foll just after Sungkhen. A new aspect regarding the matter of 
when Raaz Duew was held is the fact that both in Rohon and in Powai 
Mukh it was suddenly remembered that the ritual could be held a second 
time each year, namely in October, six months after the first celebration. 

In Chalapathar it was thought that the ritual killing would take place 
in the afternoon and that the cofemony would be concluded at dusk. 
Information from other Khamyang villages tended to confirm the time of 
beginning the ritual, but often it was thought that the ceremonies once 
proceeded until late in the night or until daybreak the next morning. In 
general it socms that the ritual was considered to haye lasted longer in 
distant times and that more recently the Raaz Dacw rituals appeared to 
have taken less and less time, This is not altogether an unexpected finding, 
for by the time the people performed the sacrifice for the last time there 
‘must have been already considerable pressures to discontinue the ritual. 

In all Khamyang communities it was remembered that on and around 
the Raaz Daew festival there were days which were called wan kam, during 
which not only was the village closed to outsiders, but also during which 
villagers themselves could not go out. All agricultural pursuits were for- 
biden on such days. The number of kam days for the Phii Mucang festival 
‘was reported to have been three days as a minimum and seven days as a 
‘maximum. In Sarupathar the whole yillage was surrounded by a cotton 
thread and the main entrance to the community was sealed off by a gate. 

The report by villagers in Chalapathar that Raaz Daew could not be 
attended by women was confirmed for all other Khamyang communities. 
In Powai Mukh, where the festival for the lady-spirit Naang Hua Tong had 
come to supplant Raaz Daew, it was said that even at the ritual for Neang 
Hua Tong no females were allowed to attend. This exclusion of women 
appears to be a typical aspect of Raaz Daew and related festivals, for at no 
other sacrifices were Khamyang women barred entrance. It is possible 
that the fact that amongst the Khamyang Raaz Daew has become linked 
with the history of Khun Haang and Khun Chaang is the cause of this 
‘strange prohibition. Possibly the details of their gruesome death were 
once considered taboo for women, 

In all reported cases Raaz Dacw was held outside the actual village. 
Like the ritual at Chalapathar, that at Rohon and at Disangpani was 
conducted at the foot of a huge banyan tree or, if such a tree was not 
available, another gigantic forest tree would be chosen. At Sarupathar there 
was a fixed, permanent shrine nearby a big tree, but at Powai Mukh only 


such a shrine outside the village could be remembered and no tree was 
mentioned, Amongst those communities where there was no fixed shrine, 
‘4 place was cleared at the foot of the tree; the leaves and branches were 
carefully. swept aside so as to form a clear bourdary between forest and 
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offering site. Then a saang was built; a temporary altar consisting of a 
eovered wooden frame held up by various small posts to a height of approxi- 
mately thirty or forty centimetres. On the whole the shape was not unlike 
‘a narrow bed, a long side of which formed the front. On this oblong altar 
often four separate offering places were made, two for Khun Haang and 
Khun Chaang and two for the Phii Mucang. The temporary altar was 
provided at the front with a miniature stairway which had nine rungs. 
‘There was no roof. At those villages where a permanent shrine had been 
established (in Khamyang Tai such a shrine is called a huean phil), this 
consisted of a small roofed-over house with un altar inside. Reputedly, 
a small wooden pole, called lak, decorated at the top in the shape of a bud of 
the banana flower, was placed at a central place of this allar. In order to 
prevent the pole from falling over, one informant remembered, it was em- 
bedded in a base made of clay. In Powai Mukh the number of separate offer 
ing places on the altar for Phii Mueang used to be greater than the four 
reported for temporary shrines, for a total of sixteen individual offerings 
had to be prepared for a great number of powers and their mythological 
helpers, These offering places were thus divided in two tiers, one for the 
gods and one for the lesser powers. 


Tho usual sacrifices for Raaz Daew were described as a black boar as 
main offering and further some cocks, hens and possibly also ducks. On 
one occasion a Khamyang informant explained how two poles, firmly 
planted in the ground, were needed to hold » sacrificial buffalo, so that it 
may safely be assumed that buffalo sacrifice was not unknown to this group. 
The Raaz Dacw ritual was usually celebrated with the offering of a pig. 
The fact that it was specified that the pig needs to be black may not neces- 
sarily be regarded as information of special ritual significance. After al 
itis the colour of all domestic pigs of that region. Later in this book it is 
argued that the mention of the colour may be a reminder to the people to 
select a beast with an even colour, one which shows no deformities. All 
animals were killed just outside the swept area in the forest, or just outside 
the permanent shrine, as the case may be. As to the method of killing, 
the pig was held on its back by four men, each clutching a leg, whilst a filth 
rapidly cut its throat. The birds were killed by cutting off the head. In 
all cases care Was taken to collect blood in various containers. The person 
officiating in the ritual, the one who addressed the gods, usually was the 
‘one performing the actual sacrifice. 


The animals were then divided up, and the boar’s liver as well as those 
of the birds were carefully examined. Any discolouting, tear or scar boded 
evil for the future of the village. Only the ritual specialist would be able 
to predict in quite some detail what lay ahead by reading the signs in the 
liver. There were occasionally different techniques used to look in the 
future, In Powai Mukh special attention was given to the manner in which 
the oil lamps, Which were placed at each god’s platter, burned. In Saru- 
pathar people could find out what lay in store by listening to a person who 
became possessed by one of the gods, 

The meat was prepared in the vicinity of the altar. Only the entrails 
were thrown away, the boat’s other inedible parts, such us paws, skull and 
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‘ears were placed on the altar, together with the containers of blood and the 
liver. With respect to the birds, all the heads, wings and legs woutd find 
their way to the sacrificial platters. In the clearest descriptions of the altar 
it was mentioned that for each invited god a bananaleaf-plate was put on 
the altar and on this leaf would be placed an oil-lamp, two pieces of areca 
nut rolled in a cone of betel leaf (the particular way of presenting areca nuit 
which is known in Assamese as thuria tamul), as well as parts of the sacri- 
ficed animals and a container with rice-wine. Some of the informants 
could also remember a general platter upon which each family head would 
offer an uncut areca nut. The whole nut symbolises a format welcome, 
and this platter may be regarded as a token of the formal bond between the 
families of the community and the gods who have been invited. The thuria 
tamul svust be regarded as a completely different symbol. It is the common ac- 
companiment to a good meal, itis there to show to the gods that they are offer- 
ed not only meat and alcohol, but also the substances which round off @ feast. 

The officiating priest would address the various powers at length, 
offering them the pig, the cocks, hens and ducks, imploring them to continuc 
looking after the community, to ward off disasters and to help bring pros- 
petity and happiness. Not long after this prayer the time for distributing 
the cooked meats came, and all the men would receive an equal share of the 
‘meat, the other foods which may have been offered, and the rice wine. These 
Were eaten together. It has been described how informants at Chalapathar 
disagreed as to whether food could be taken home. This problem was solved 
during the subsequent interviews. It became clear that the food distribution 
was only to those present at the ritual, and that no man could claim a larger 
share than the others simply because he had more womenfolk awaiting him at 
home. However, once the food had been distributed, some men could decide 
to save some of their portion and carry it home. That would be a purely 
private matter to be decided by cach man for himself. Therefore the two ap- 
parently opposing statements from Chalapathar can be reconciled, the one in- 
formant must have alluded to the formal rules, the other to the actwal practice. 

Tt has already been mentioned that at Powai Mukh a variant upon the 
Phii Mucang ritual has developed, and that this is called the worship of 
‘Nang Hua Tong. Naang Hua Tong is a female spirit, literally her name 
can be translated as “ the Indy with the golden head". She is believed to 
be the defender of the community, she protects against war and danger and 
ever since she has become the guardian of the village the people of Powai 
Mukh have changed their former Phii Mucang ritual into one suited to her. 
In the past the Naang Hua Tong ritual began in the afternoon and it lasted 
Fight through the night until the next dawn, but in the much simplified 
version in which blood sacrifices have been substituted with gifts of fruit 
and incense, the whole ceremony is finished before dark. Naang Hua Tong 
is still remembered twice a year at Powai Mukh. Just like the old Raaz 
Daew, the ceremonies for Naan Hua Tong take place at the éuean phil out- 
side the village. The first occasion for such a ritual falls just aftet Sangkhen 
‘and the second moment for remembering her is six months later. During 
the ceremony for Naang Hua Tong a total of seven individual platters are 
Prepared and offered by the priest, a basic difference with the Raaz Daew 
at this village during which sixteen gifts adorned the altar. The number 
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seven is related to the fact that Naang Hua Tong is reputedly one of seven 
sisters. The names of the other six could not be remembered by the villagers, 
they were not considered important, only Naang Hua Tong in het role of 
village guardian was of great importance. In the past the rituals for the lady 
defender involved the offering of sacrificial meat and rice-wine. The blood 
was offered to the goddess first and then it would be used in the cooking. 
Livers, birds’ wings and birds’ legs would be roasted on a spit. Up to the 
present day the custom of declaring a wan kam for Naang Hua Tong is 
observed. The village is then surrounded by a cotton thread, no strangers 
can enter and no villagers are allowed to leave. On such a day the early 
morning is exceptionally quiet, for the customary sound of the pounding of 
rice for a day's consumption is absent. 

It ig therefore clear that all Khamyang traditionally shared the custom 
of regular communal sacrifices. It appears that the most important occa~ 
sion for doing so was in late April and that a second occasion was in October. 
Essential features of the ritual were the killing of a boar and a number of 
fowls and ducks, the presentation of these offerings to the guardian spirits, 
the request for continued protection and the consulting of omens. The 
ritual was concluded with a communal meal during which the meat of tho 
sacrificed animals was eaten and rice-wine drunk. Only men could attend 
this ritual, Raaz Daew sacrifices have long been stopped in all Khamyang 
villages. Only a vague reminder of them ean be found in the food offerings 
to Naang Hua Tong. There is yet another trace of Raaz Daew in present- 
day Kkhamyang ritual. This concerns the sand pyramids of the Khamyang, 
called cetii kong mu, which have been mentioned in some detail in Volume 1, 
In Khamyang communities these cetit kong mu can be erected at any time 
in private compounds, but there is also a large communal one, set up 
somewhere outside the village or near the monastery grounds, This great 
communal cetié kong mu is cleaned up and redecorated twice a year, namely 
just after Sangkhen and in October. These times are the same as those 
which were traditionally set apart for Raaz Daew. More important for 
‘our study, however, is the fact that just after decorating the communal 
pyramid a Buddhist service is held to commemorate the ancestors, and two 
ancestors which feature large in this service are no other than the heros 
Khun Haang and Khun Chaang. The timing of this communal ritual, 
together with the fact that Kiun Haang and Khun Chaang are publicly 
worshipped make it feasible that aspects of the old Raaz Daew ceremony 
have found their way to the cetii kong mu and are re-enacted in Buddhist garb.* 


) The sacrifice for Phii Faa, or Sarok Daew 
When discussing their long-abandoned sacrificial rites, Khamyang.infor- 
mants ofien refer to those which were held in honour of Phii Faa, the “ spirit 
of the sky", In Assamese the ritual for Phii Faa is known as Sarok Daew, 
in which sarok iy apparently derived from the Sanskrit word swarga, “ heaven ". 

* Since writing Volume 1 an interesting XVII, Paris: Ecole Frangaise d'Extréme- 
ethnographic account of ritual pyramids in Orient, 1979. ‘The fact that the Khamyang 
Lacs and Thailand has been published, share the custom of erecting sand cerivas is 
This is L, Gabauide, Les cetivu de suble aw of great interest and details of Khamyang 
Laos et en Thailande, Publications de rituals may throw light upon the meaning of 
Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, Volume certain aspects of the rituals. 
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In the local custom of identifying Tai spirits with gods of the Indian pantheon, 
‘custom which in the case of the Khamyang went hand in hand with the 
internalisation of Buddhism, Phii Faa is also equated with Indra, Sarok 
Daew is also a ritual which has long been discontinued. ‘Nevertheless it is 
quite casily distinguished from Raaz Daew, for Sarok Daew differs from 
Raaz Daew in that it is held amongst a relatively small group of people, the 
ritual takes place in the region where houses are built, the animals sacri- 
ficed are not the same and the time of the year is not linked with Sangkhen. 
‘Whilst Raaz Daew was a ritual organised for the benefit of the whole 
‘community, Sarok Daew was basically a family ritual which could be attend= 
ed only by the people living in one house, or at most by a group of people 
from different households who were closely related to cach other. It was 
customary to hold the ritual once a year in order to ensure the continued 
‘welfare of the family. It was best to hold the ceremony around end January 
‘when the hatvest was in and people had time to consider matters of family 
welfare. However, if January proved inconvenient or if the ritual had been 
postponed for some domestic reason, some other time of the year could be 
chosen, each family deciding itself when the moment was appropriate. A 
clear sign that Sarok Daew was overdue would be if during a thunderstorm 
lightning would strike uncomfortably near the house. This was taken 9s 
‘a sign that Phii Faa was unhappy about something and needed a placatory 
gift. As is described below, Phii Faa was rather easily offended. However, 
this sky god could also be called in to assist in certain family matters, ‘Thus 
it was reported that in one Khamyang village a man who had only daughters 
‘and who wished to ensure that his next child was born a son, approached Phit 
Faa with the request to make sure that no more girls arrived in the family. 
‘Apparently the request had been granted. 
The proper place for holding Sarok Dacw was at the family nif sang, 
‘a shrine built especially for that purpose in the compound. All Khamyang 
houses once used to have a permanent si saang, a small altar raised off the 
ground on stilts above which a leaf roof was fixed. It could be found facing 
the southern, frontal side of the main house, ‘These nii saangs can no 
longer be found in Khamyang villages in Assam, only a few of the oldest 
inhabitants can remember having seen one. However, in traditional farm 
houses there is still a modern version of the shrine, also called nit saang. 
Nowadays this is built as an attachment to the open verandah which can be 
found at the southern side of the house. Usually this “ modern” type of 
‘ni saang is built under the eaves at the eastern corner of the verandah and its 
main opening faces west. A present-day nif saang may contain a small Buddha 
image or some pictures with scenes from the life of Siddhartha Gautama. 
If the nif saang is large enough it may also hold some ritual containers 
which may be used to offer fruit and flowers during Buddhist ceremonies. 
“There can be little doubt as to the fact that ‘the nif saang in present-day 
Khamyang verandahs is derived from a shrine whieh used to be built in the 
compound. In the first place the verandah shrine is always found at the 
‘southern side of the building, the sime side which was reserved for the 
tiginal nif saang. Secondly, the shrine on the verandah juts out of the 
pbuilding, it is not incorporated in its basic structure. The shrine appears 
to hang separately like a box added as an architectural afterthought. ‘There 
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is yet a third reason why the verandah shrine appears to be the direct 
successor of the nif saung upon which sacrificial offerings to Phi Faa used 
to be placed, This concerns the fact that regarding both types of nif sang 
there were similar prohibitions at moments of ritual impurity. When the 
customs of the past were discussed it was established that the old type 
nié sang. sometimes was separated from the rest of the compound by a 
bamboo pole which was laid a north-south direction across the path 
teading there. This was done during all times of ritual uncleanliness, when 
a girl reached puberty, when a woman in the family menstruated, during 
the first weeks after birth or during the period of mourning immediately 
after a death has occurred in the family. On all these occasions the bamboo 
pole would be placed across the path and the shrine would be effectively 
isolated from all members of the household until the period of ritual isolation 
‘was over. During the periods of impurity it was impossible to hold rituals at 
the niisaang. Naturally this explains why the moment for holding Sarok Daew 
‘could not be prescribed with exactitude and why each family decides for itself 
when to hold it. The interesting link with present-day shrines at the verandah 
is that the new type also cannot he approached during days of ritual pollution. 

‘The old nii saang in front of the house was used, not only for the annual 
ceremony of Sarok Daew, but also to inform the Phii Fa of family matters. 
After a wedding the newly married couple had to pay respect at this mif sang. 
‘A momber of the houschold going on a long journey would be advised to 
pray there for a safe return. 

‘The yearly Sarok Daew ceremony would be attended by all members 
of the family. including women and children, The spokesman for the 
family would be the oldest male or another senior family member capable 
of politely addressing the Phii Faa. If there was no such person in the 
family, o if there was reason to suspect that Phii Pax was extremely dis- 
pleased and punishing one or more people in the house, a ritual specialist 
could be invited to preside. It should be understood, however, that nor- 
mally speaking all adult males ought to be able to lead the ceremonies at 
the nif saang. Sarok Daow involved the sacrifice of an animal, The largest 
animal ever offered to Phii Fua would be a pig. but the offering which tra 
ditionally was believed to be most suitable for Sarok Daew was that of a 
white cock. Great care had to be taken not to let the white cock make any 
sound whilst he was being killed, for that was believed to cause Phii Faa’s 
ire. The animal was then plucked, chopped into pieces and cooked. The 
best portions, together with rice-wine, were placed on the nif saang. The 
presiding man then would address the god. One elderly informant vaguely 
femombered the first words of a suitable incantation for this occasion and 

jted: “ Chao kao, chao kao, jhowaa phaa luu, jhowaa phas hiu. ..." 
During the prayer Phii Faa was invited to come and partake of the offering, 
‘a white cock being presented, and he was requested to bless and protect the 
household. It could be remembered that the man presiding over the Sarok 
Daew ceremony would wear a cotton towel (Assamese: gamusa)'® wrapped 
like a turban around his head: Undoubtedly this is a reminder of the fact 
that Khamyang men, like all Tai, traditionally wore turbans on all official 


"The first words ate recognisable as; of the other syllables has been lost. 
“Our Lord, Our Lord”, but the meaning "The gamusa is usually white and has 
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occasions. The Sarok Daew ritual would be concluded in the evening with a 
hearty family meal during which the white cock’s meat would be shared by all. 


©) Sacrifices for Phit Huean, or Ghor Daew 

‘The only other sacrifice that could be recollected by the Khamyang was 
that for the Phii Huean, or “ house gods ”,"! which in Assamese was known 
as Ghor Daew. Sacrifices for the Phii Huean consisted usually of fowls, 
and these were presented to the house gods at the sao phii lang, the most 
important house post which can be found at the eastern side of an inner 
room, The house gods were one and the same as the ancestors. They would 
receive such gifts regularly. There was no fixed time of the year which 
could be remembered as being particularly suitable for such offers. Like 
the sacrifice for Phii Faa, the ceremony could be held by the householder 
himself and no outside ritual specialist would have to be invited. A rematk- 
able detail of the sacrifice for the Phii Hucan, which was mentioned on 
several occasions, was that the animal's blood was collected in some con 
tainer and that some of this blood was sprinkled by the officiant, using his 
left hand, near the sao phil lang. This sprinkling had to be done three times. 


Sacrificial rituals of the Phakey 


a) The sacrifice for Phii Suea Mueang, or Sum Daew 


‘The recollection of former sacrifices amongst the Phakey was much vaguer 
than that amongst the Khamyang. This may be taken as yet further evi- 
dence for the idea that Khamyang and Phakey traditions were fully separate 
Tai cultures which for centuries had not been in close contact with one 
another. In Tipam Phakey village our chief informant did not deny the 
possibility that animal sacrifices had once been held, but at the same time 
there was nobody to be found who had witnessed them and could supply ritual 
details. In the other major Phakey community of Namphakey there might be 
people able to assist, for there lived some individuals interested in ancient cus- 
toms. At the time of the Tipam interview T had already repeatedly visited Nam- 
phakey and all the information summarised in this section derives from there. 

‘At Namphakey it was asserted that once a year there used to be held 
‘a communal sacrifice for a power called Phii Suea Mueang, also known by 
an Assamese appellation Sum Daew.'* Phi Suea Mueang refers to the 


at one end a decoration consisting of 
‘embroidery in red, It is an integral part 
of the general Assamese culture and used 
often to present to a guest as a sign of 
honour and welcoming. 

Not to be confused with the Auewn phil, 
mentioned above. 

® The concept Sum Daew is also known 
in. discussions about the ollest Ahom 
religion. Repotedly Sum Daew was an 
image of a god made of precious stone. 
It was of immense value and the Ahom 
Kings used to worship it, Many. people 


believe that the image was lost prior to 
the British period, However, there are 


‘algo many people of Tai descent who believe 
that the priceless treasure is still guarded 
in a particular family and that during the 
full moon night end March/beginning Apel 
the custodian will take the image from its 
seeret hiding place, will put it on his head 
‘and show i (a bis circle of trusted disciples, 
Hitherto tiobody has been able to throw 
light upon this report, and f am also not able 
to elucidate it, However, the act of placing 
fan image on the head suggests the possibility 
that the image is a mask. Yearly dances in 
which sacred ancestral masks are shown have 
been reported for Laos and Vietnam, How= 
fever, this remains pure spectiation, 
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gods guarding the whole community. This sacrifice was the most elaborate 
Phakey sacrifice during which a buffalo, a pig, as well as fowls were killod. 
For Sum Daew all the animals had to be white in colour. However, if a 
white buffulo were not available, one informant volunteered, it was possible 
to place a white cloth over the sacrificial animal, thus creating the impres- 
sion of a white offering. ‘There was no other Phakey sacrifice involving 
the killing of a buffalo that could be remembered, 

‘AS to the question whether women were allowed to attend the rituals 
for Phii Suea Mucang, there appeared to be no restrictions comparable to 
those encountered amongst the Khamyang. Only in the event of a woman 
being far advanced in pregnancy she would bs well advised not to attend, 
The ritual is still held at Namphakey, but Sum Daew no longer involves killing 
animals, Nowadays flowers and candles are presented to the gods. 


b) The sacrifice for Phii Hung 

One of the standard questions of the interview consisted of a list of animals 
comprising beings such as goat, dog, cat, snake and lizard, and asking 
whether these were ever sacrificed. Quite unexpectedly, a Phakey informant 
suddenly halted at the mention of a dog and told that, under very special 
circumstances a red dog used to be sacrificed and offered to Phi Hung. 

‘A dog sacrifice would only be considered when there had been a dis- 
astrous epidemic which had lasted for over a year and which continued 
unabatedly into its second year. When the decision was made to hold a red 
dog sactifice, the village’s astrologers first decided upon an auspicious day. 
Then they selected a number of villagers who would have to perform the 
ritual for the welfare of the whole community. The number of men selected 
to do this task had to be either five or nine, These men had to appear 
personally; they were selected for their personal qualities and were not there 
aS representatives of a section of the populace. Hence a close relative was 
not allowod to take the place of one of these chosen men. 

On the appointed day each of them would take an early morning bath. 
‘Then cach prepared to take all his ritual paraphernalia. This included a 
handful of uncooked rive from cach of the afflicted houscholds and also from 
those houses where nobody was ill. These two types of rice were kept 
separately. The men would then take hold of the selected dog with the 
reddish coat and tied it on a leash, ‘The animal was pulled in various 
directions and the one in which it was prepared to walk was taken as the 
proper one the whole party had to take. They proceeded until they were 
at some distance from the village and until they found a big tree on their 
path. At the foot of this tree a space was cleared of branches and leaves. 
During the sacrifice no altar was constructed, no mats or domestic containers 
were used, only material derived from plants in the immediate surroundings 
would serve, with the exception of two bundles of thatch which had been 
prepared beforehand, These two bundles were put down in the cleared 
space, one bundle placed over the other in such a manner that together they 
formed an“ x sign. The tive from the houses where the sickness raged 
was kept close by these bundles of thatch. Then the men addressed Phi 
Hung in a chanting voice, requesting this spirit to cause the village's mis- 
fortunes to disappear and to accept this gift of a red dog. The dog was 
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laid over the thatch and killed. Parts of the dog, such as the liver, were then 
roasted over an open fire, and the dog's meat was brought back to the village. 
The persons most seriously afflicted by the contagious disease might already 
hhave specified which portion of the sacrifice they wished to consume, but 
in the event that @ person was too sick to do 80, oF too young to voice such 
a wish, a piece was selected for him. According to the tradition @ cure was 
bound to follow soon. 

‘The men who had performed the ceremony were received back into the 
village with many precautions reminiscent of ritual pollution. Thus, they 
were not greeted or approached by any of the other villagers, A set of 
freshly laundered clothing would have been placed next to a large bow! of 
water outside their home, so that each man could bathe and change before 
stepping into his own house. Each of these men would refrain from eating 
food, consuming only some tea, and they had to spend the night separate 
from their families. Only the next morning could they join in the family 
breakfast and resume their former positions. 


Sacrificial rituals of the Khamti 


a) Sacrifices for Phii Mueang 

In Borkhamti Gaon several types of sacrifices could he remembered, albeit 
vaguely, and of these that in honour of Phii Mucang was by fur the most 
important. As far as could be ascertained it was held for the whole com- 
munity only once a year. No specific season was mentioned, just that it was 
held at @ time when it was convenient for all. The festivities began one 
afternoon and lasted throughout the following night until daylight the next 
morning, Outsiders could not attend, the village being closed during the 
ritual, The last time the ritual had been held in the community was in the 
year which began in April 1925. There was no restriction regarding the 
attendance of women and children other than the general prohibition for 
menstruating women on attending religious ceremonies. The place for 
holding a yearly Phii Mueang sacrifice was somewhere outside the actual 
village, not necessarily near a tree, Any convenient place, preferably one 
near a stream so that water for cooking would be near, could be chosen. 

As to the animals sacrificed during the Phii Mucang rituals, pigs, ducks, 
fowls and pigeons were readily listed. After some hesitation it was men- 
tioned that the Phii Mueang ritual could sometimes also be the scene of a 
bulfulo sacrifice, Tn the latter case, two poles firmly planted in the ground 
and tied together at the top were used to hold the head of the buffalo. No 
Special significance was given to the colour of the animals. A villager with 
the appropriate knowledge was the presiding priest, and according to the 
informants he could hail from any of the many Khamti clans. 

‘On the day of the ceremony the whole community would be busy with 
the general preparations. Some cooked large quantities of food, others 
collected the many containers with rice-wine. The elderly men would 
generally assist the priest with supervision of the preparations for the reli 
gious coremony. The killing of the sacrificial animals took place late in the 
fafternoon and great care was taken to collect the blood from the sacrificed 
animals. Each houscholder brought a container for this purpose, and 
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also there would have been taken along some pivces of cloth as well as the 
ropes used for tethering cattle, The blood was wiped over the cloth and 
ropes. The bamboo-netting baskets in which ducks, fowls and pigeons had 
been brought would also be wiped with sacrificial blood. These baskets 
were later taken back to the farms and hung in the cow sheds, in pig stics 
or near poultry roosts. This wiping with sacrificial blood was considered 
of great importance, for in this manner it was believed that for the duration 
‘of a year a general type of protection was acquired. A final detail which 
could be remembered was that areca nuts and betel leaf were not found 
amongst the gifts to Phii Mueang: in the eyes of the people of Borkhamti 
Gaon betel was not an appropriate gift to the gods. Rice-wine, however, 
‘was prominent amongst the gifts. 


b) Other sacrifices 


‘Amongst the other sacrifices which could be recollected were those for the 
Phii Huean, which consisted of the killing of domestic animals in order to 
honour the house spirits. This was purely a family affair. The flesh would 
be cooked and eaten by all family members. Other sacrifices were those 
connected with the elaborate funeral rites of the past, during which buffaloes, 
pigs and fowls were often killed. 


OVERVIEW. 


From the above summary of findings it may be concluded that the Kham- 
yang, the Phakey and the Khamti each had a sacrificial tradition and that 
these customs have all been discontinued, Each village abandoned its 
large-scale communal sacrifice at its own time, but in general all the dates 
for the final performances of these communal rituals fall within the first 
hhalf of this century. This constitutes an interesting fact which is indientive 
of increasing influence of Buddhism vis a vis these aspects of Tai customs 
which appear to belong to pre-Buddhist beliefs and practices. The infor- 
mation which could be gathered on the subject of blood sacrifices appears 
rather scanty for the amount of interviews that were devoted on this topic 
‘and the large number of people who have given accounts of their personal 
observations. Probably this reflects the fact that the sacrificial traditions were 
already in dectine long before the final communal sacrifices were enacted. 
What here has been reconstructed may therefore well constitute the last 
remnants of a more varied and richer set of traditions. 

From the fucts which were established it has become clear that there 
fare both similarities and differences amongst the three groups. Khamyang, 
Phakey and Khamti peoples celebrated at regular intervals, once or twice 
year, an animal offer which was dedicated in all cases to the guardian 
spirit of the realm, called Phii Mucang or Phii Suca Mueing. In all in- 
stances the coremony was held outside the actual village. Everywhere the 
largest possible sacrifice for this occasion was deemed to be a buffalo, though 
a pig was more commonly the main offer. In all instances it was deemed 
important to collect blood. 

Apart from these similarities in these rather general arcas, it was clear 
‘that there were also considerable differences in what has been recorded for 
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the three groups. The Khamyang share amongst each other a belief in two 
folk heros who are included in the powers invoked at the communal feast. 
These two heros are unknown to Phakey and Khamti. The Khamyang pre- 
yent their women from attending the Raaz Daew ritual, but both other Tai 
groups have no restriction in that respect. The Khamyang nii sang, the 
permanent altar built at the south side of the ancient Khamyang house, 
was not encountered amongst the Phakey and Khamti. The differences re~ 
corded are not simply aspects which single out the Khamyang as different 
from both other groups. The Phakey, for example, have thus far been the 
only group where it was specified that white animals ought to be given to 
the guardian spirits. Of the three Tai peoples considered here the Phakey 
were the only group for which a red dog sacrifice could be reconstructed, 
The Khamti proved different from both other groups in the importance 
given to the wiping ritual. 

Such differences are partly the result of the fact that Khamyang, 
Phakey and Khamti represent three distinct strands of Tai culture, each with 
its own history, and no known period of intimate contact or cultural 
exchange with one another. However, the dissimilarities may also be the 
result of the fact that so few details could be remembered, especially amongst 
Phakey and Khamti informants. It is, at least theoretically, quite possible 
that on a future occasion, in some isolated Khamti community the altar just 
outside the house is found. On a future occasion some venerable Kham- 
yang specialist may recall a red dog sacrifice, or recollect that, if there were 
a need to be especially cautious regarding Phii Mueang, a white animal 
ought to be found and offered. There is little doubt that some of these 
recorded details go back a considerable time and may be related to a common 
Tai tradition. It would be tempting to relate the customs rewarding the 
Khamyang nii sang with the Siamese saan phra phuim. Both types of 
shrine are found at some distance of the house and the types of information 
which is communicated at the shrines is similar. However, before such 
far-reaching conclusions might be drawn the cultural aspect in question 
must be subjected to the treatment set out in the Introduction. In other 
words, the aspect must be studied for all Tai peoples, similarities as well as 
differences must be recorded and analysed, local developments noted and 
the surrounding peoples’ customs checked for cultural borrowing, The 
same applies to the Phakey red dog sacrifice, the Khamyang custom of 
holding a Phii Mueang sacrifice sometimes for a second time, and any other 
interesting detail recorded. Before deciding whether they fall within a 
general Tai pattern or whother they constitute divergences from the norm, 
a wide range of sacrificial customs must be noted. Following. the pattern 
set in Volume I, first the customs of the Ahom shall be discussed and then 
the customs of various other Tai groups shall be presented, moving east- 
wards over the map of the relevant part of Asia. 


3 
AHOM SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 


‘The historical background 


In order to assess sacrificial customs which can be found amongst 
some present-day Ahom groups it is necessary to consider, in broad outline, 
felevant aspects of Ahom religious history. There can be litile doubt that, 
When the Ahom entered Assam at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
they came with their own native religion, Already in the earliest, mytho- 
logical sections of some of the Buranjis, sacrifices are mentioned, Thus 
Lueng Don (Lengdon)', one of the chief gods in the Ahom pantheon, is 
Feporied to have sent Puu Phii Sue (Puphishu) to the earth where he took 
his abode at a tun rung, or pipal tree, and Lueng Don admonishes the Tai 
rulers to make a bullalo sacrifice at the time of the eighth Tai month? In 
@ similar exhortation, the ancestors of the Ahom rulers were told to sacri- 
fice an elephant at the end of their first year of rule, and then a cow and a 
buffalo in the subsequent year. This great royal yearly sacrifice reputedly 
should take place at the boginning of the fifth Tai month (corresponding 
to March/April, subject to the consideration in footnote 2 above). During 
this sacrifice, Lueng Don and a great number of other gods would descend 
fo accept the offering. The performance of this ritual ensured a conti= 
uation of the heavenly protection. 

In the early sections of the Buranjis there are also clear indications of 
the fact that the Ahom used to practise chicken sacrifices and that they used 
the leg bones for predicting the future. Also there is a section of the pub- 
lished Buranjis which appears to be taken from a very old Tai law book in 
which traditional punishments for major social crimes are laid down. Of 
special interest for this study is that frequently the culprit had to perform 
4 sacrifice. The animals specified were the buflalo, the cow, the ox and the 
Pig. On one occasion the buffaloes and oxen offered to the gods as restitution 
after a serious breach of the law are described as animals of a white colour. 

Therefore there can be little doubt that during the thirteenth century 
4 sacrifice traditionally formed an integeal part of many Ahom ceremonies. 
According to oral history, even the name of the Patkai mountain range, 
which lies between northern Burma and Assam, is derived from the Ahom 
words pat, meaning “cut”, or “sacrifice” and kai, meaning “chicken ™. 
Reputedly, when the Ahom leaders crossed the mountain range they made 
@ truce with leaders of another ethnic group in the region, The contract 
was sealed by killing some cocks, dipping the swords in the cocks’ blood 


*On the transcription of Ahom words, month which falls in June and July. Probe 

360 the Note on transliteration at the end ably it rofers here to an a 

of the introductory chapter of this volume. month which fell approxi 
*G, C Barua (translator and editor), time. 

Ahom Buranji, p. VI. The eighth Ahom —* bid, p. 14. 

‘month at present corresponds 10 a solar fbid.. pp. 15-7. 
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whilst solemaly swearing friendship and drinking of the blood, It is by 
‘no means certain that the name Patkai indeed derives from that combination 
of Ahom words, though there is some corroborating evidence in favour of 
this.* Of special interest is the description of the ritual oath taking. 

In the earliest history of the Ahom there are a Tow signs whieh indicate 
that Hinduization began not tong after the Tai had reached the Brahma~ 
putra Valley. However, Hindu influences in those carly days may well 
have rcmained confined to court circles and the average Ahom probably 
continued to practise and develop a type of Tai religion. It was probably 
not until the late fiftezath and early sixteenth century that developments in 
Assames: Hinduism began to have an impact upon Ahom culture. This 
was mainly the result of the popular movement which began with the 
teachings of the great Sankardeva and his chief disciple Madhavadeva. 
They preached Vaisnavism, and their followers worshipped Krisna, to the 
exclusion of all other deities. Sankardeva and his disciples frowned upon 
the past practices of blood sacrifices and the ritual use of alcoholic beverages. 
Offerings had to be purely vegetarian and non-intoxicating. Sankardeva 
dorived at least part of his success trom his brilliant innovative approach. 
He incorporated in his Vaisnavite rituals many features of Assamese folk 
music and dance. How desply Sankardeva and his school of thought 
eventually penetrated Ahom culture is witnessed by an assessment of general 
Ahom religion at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Hamilton 
reports that three-quarters of the Ahom have adopted Hinduism, “ chiefly 
as taught by the followers of Madhava Acharya.”* Even today the form 
of Vaisnavism which was first introduced by Sankardeva is important 
amongst the Ahom. Its followers call themselves often Mahapurusias, or 
“of the great man" because they relate directly to Sankardeva. They call 
themselves Damodariyas if they follow the related interpretation of the 
Vaisnavite Damodardeva.? 

However, as Hamilton already noticed. Vaisnayism as taught by the 
school of Sankardeva accounts for the chief part of Hinduized Ahom, but not 
forall of them. Around the beginning of the seventeenth century Aniraddha- 
deva founded a somewhat different interpretation of Vaisnavism. His followers 
are often known as Moamarias, or Mayamarias. This particular sect 
flourished during the eightoonth century amongst many diffreent ethnic groups 
in Assam, including the Ahom, and its leaders wore able to overthrow the gov 
ernment in 1769. The resulting social unrest and internal power struggles help- 
ed weaken th2 Ahom kingdom and this hastened the demise of Ahom power. 


In a book on Khas history it is mens 
tioned that the Patkai range is known to a 
few tribss as “U Lum of syiar™, or “a 
peak where a cock was sacrificed t0 the 
oities"". See Hamlet Barch, The History 
‘and Culture of the Khasi People, University 
of Gauhati Ph.D. tnesis, published by the 
author, 1967, p, 314. Ik is of course 
quite possible that the name is simply an 
Ahom translation of an older one with the 
same meaning and that the ritual deyeribed 
above does not reflect the true origin of 


the name 

#8. K, Bhuyan (editor), Am Account of 
Assom, Piest Compiled in 1807-1814 by 
Francis: Hamilron, Gauhatiz Department of 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies, 1963, 
p. 53 

* Damodarias can be found particularly 
amongst the ancient noble families of the 
Ahom, according to Padmexwar Gogoi 
Tat-Ahom Religion and Customs, Gaubati: 
Publication Board, Assam, 1976, p. 41. 
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Not all Hinduized Ahom are Vaisnavites, however. There are also 
many Ahom Sakta worshippers who practise a goddess cult, devoted to 
Durga, Kali or Tara. Whilst the Vaisnavites generally forbid or frown upon 
blood sacrifices, the Saktas consider these an essential part of their reli 
‘observances. Under the banner of Sakta worship there are annually held 
sacrifices of birds, goats and even of buffaloes.’ It is noteworthy that the 
first Ahom coins, which were struck in 1543, carry on the reverse in Ahom 
script the legend: “I, the king, offer prayers to Tara”. This may well be 
taken as a sign of royal sponsorship of a Sakta movement in the sixteenth 
century. Sakta temples frequented by Ahom can still be found, and ritual 
sacrifices of gouts, of ducks and of pigeons still take place there, 

This does not conclude the range of Hindu socts common among the 
Ahom. There are at present a large number of Abom who have been 
labelled Tantric Saivites,” Their sacrificial worship usually takes place at 
night and during their ceremonies all active roles are reserved to initiates, 
both men and women. ‘They possess a rich store of devotional songs which 
they often combine with dance under the accompaniment of a few musical 
instruments. The consumption of rice-wine in a ritual manner comprises 
good deal of the ceremony. An initiate will go around a circle of fellow- 
members of the sect, holding the wine bowl to each person’s lips and three 
sips ate takea whilst the rest of the gathering chants a few sentences in 
honour of the particular god, goddess, or other category of beings to whom 
the toast is devoted. This is not the place, however, to describe the rituals 
of this interesting sect of * night-worshippers”. For the purpose of this 
book it suffices to mention that animal sacrifices are a regular feature of 
these religious meetings. For relatively unimportant occasions a few cocks, 
hens and ducks are offered. At large-scale rituals a black boar, a tortoise 
and thirty or forty birds may be offered. All these sacrifices form an 
integral part of the ritual. The animals are first formally presented to the 
gods. They are killed by strangulation whilst the congregation chants. a 
devotional song, explaining the reason why the life is taken, The dead 
Animals are carried to the kitchen accompanied by appropriate music and 
dance, and later in the night, when the preparation has been completed it 
is presented formally to the gods. Finally the dishes are shared amongst 
the devotees. 

In this overview it has become clear that the many Hinduized Ahom 
do not form a homogenous religious group. There are many sects and 
‘sub-sects, each possessing its own temples and priests. ‘There is considerable 
Variation of beliefs and practices. Whilst some prefer to concentrate in all 
their religious ceremonies upon a single god and consider other gods to be 
often an emanation of their chosen one, others address themsolves to different 
segments of the Indian pantheon. Whilst the Mahapurusias offer pulses and 
Brains, some of the other groups regard a religious mecting incomplete 
without an animal sacrifice. Some forbid the use of alcohol, others consider 
it an essential item in their ceremonies. It is possible to recognise in this 
scala of Hindu practices two opposing views. On the one extreme end there 
are the strictest Vaisnavites who stress their purely devotional religion and 
who have adopted many food taboos. These will not eat certain types of 


* Mbid., p. 42. "Mbit, chapter VI. 
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fish or meat. At the other extreme there are the Tantric Hindus who have 
‘no food restrictions whatsoever and who regard as essential in their religious 
Practices elements which are disliked and even prohibited by many Vaisnavites. 
These two extremes have been given labels in popular speech. The Ahom 
who stress their purely vegetarian offerings and all that goes with it are 
sometimes called in Assamese kesa, or “ uncooked” Ahom, whilst those 
at the other end of the spectrum are the poka, or cooked” ones. Oceasio- 
nally one Hindu Ahom may thus find it distasteful to be intimate with another. 
It may occur that some refuse to partake of a meal, or that a kesa Ahom may 
refer in a disparaging manner to a “ disgusting ” food habit of other Ahom 
people. The latter may, in response, refer to the “over-refinement” of 
some Ahom groups and consider it no wonder that the great and virile 
‘Ahom kingdom came to an end when there Were segments of the populace 
running away with Indian ideas. However, this opposition may not be 
described as a rift in Ahom society, or as the basis for the development of 
Sub-castes. [tis little more than an opportunity for banter. In actuality 
there are many Vaisnavites who are willing to relax their food taboos. 
Moreover the number of divisions amongst Ahom Hindus is so great, 
religious as well as political, that they do not readily all fit into such broad 
categories as eu and poka. 

In this varied scene of Hinduized Ahom peoples it is very difficult to 
recognise aspects of their religious behaviour which are reminiscent of 
customs in Southeast Asia. The group which appears to have kept some 
traditions which may eventually be traced to the Ancient Tai are the Tantric 
Saivites. This may be seen in the beliefs surrounding @ sacred pole in the 
house, of in the ritual manner of presenting a bow! of rice-wine. It is pos- 
sible that some features of their sacrifices also hail from Southeast Asian 
customs. However, the aspects thus far recorded of these sacrifices are basi- 
cally Hindu, These include the chanting of a devotional song by all chief 
pants at the moment the victim is killed, the method of suffocating 
the animals, and the ritual dances which accompany the sacrifice." 

Whilst it is traditional to describe the history of Ahom religious thought 
in terms of one whereby Tai religion is replaced by Hinduism, it is also 
possible to present the same story from a typical Tai-Ahom perspective, 
putting in the foreground those Ahom who did not readily accept Hinduism, 
who retained their own religious specialists and rituals. From this rather 
unorthodox perspective it is seen that Hinduization was by no means 
immediately accepted. During the early centuries of their expansion in 
the Brahmaputra Valley. the Ahom court may have taken some interest in 
various strands of Hinduism, but the general populace appeared to have 
retained their old Ahom world-view and religion. ‘The kingdom's expansion 
and the concomitant absorption of considerable numbers of non-Ahom 
peoples may have paved the way for the first large-scale conversion to Vaisna- 

i isionary activities of Sankardeva and his 


% A short description of the principles edited by H. K. Beauchamp. 3rd edition, 
of Hindu sacrifices is found in J. A. Dubois, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1968, 
Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, pp. 510-3. 
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for it was not until the second half of the seventeenth century that an Abom 
King. formally embraced Vaisnavism and sponsored it in favour of Tai 
religion. The militant propagation of Hinduism which followed the king's 
conversion did not meet with unanimous approval, indeed, it created a 
considerable social unrest. It muy safely be argued that the king’s parti- 
sanship in religious matters contributed to the public revolt and revolution 
Which soon sprang up. Some measure of stability was only reached under 
@ king who was not wholly committed to the Hindu religion. Sue Pat 
Phaa, also known as Gadadhar Sinha (1681-1695), apparently was sym- 
Pathetic towards those sections of the population who wished to uphold 
traditional Ahom religion. In the history of Ahom religious thought, this 
‘was probably the last strong stance taken by followers of Tai religion in 
face of an ever-encroaching Hinduism. From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century onward the number of people adhering to Ahom religion dwindled. 
Sue Pat Phaa’s successors were inclined towards Sakta Hinduism and it 
became an accepted fact that the king and his court sponsored Hinduism, 
Ut has already been noted how much of the eighteenth century was dominated 
by the Moamaria movement, the leaders of which overthrew the govern- 
ment and munaged to set up their own rule. The Ahom royal family 
eventually resorted to requesting the English to come to their aid, 

Even during the tumultous sectarian struggles of the eighteenth century, 
traditional Ahom religion had by no means disappeared. At the beginning 
‘Of the nineteenth century a rough estimate is given for the number of Ahom 
Who do not fall under @ label Hindu. Hamilton considers this number of 
people who haye "yet no other priests than the Deodhaings”, to be one 
fourth of the whole Akom population." 

It is hore not argued that traditional Ahom religion remained un- 
challenged, or that it remained aloof and unchanged in the face of the 
Hindu character of Assamese culture in general. There is no doubt as to the 
fact that traditional Ahom religion retreated and lost its hold over the 
‘Ahom state. However, a fact which is not usually mentioned in Ahom 
history books is that it retreated rathet slowly and that non-Hindy Ahom 
feligion managed to maintain a foothold in the more isolated villages. 
Until the present day some rituals are preformed which derive from the 
fraditions the Ahom carried with themselves in the thirteenth century, and 
these feature large in the following sections of this chapter 

‘An important factor which has: helped preserve Ahom religion was 
the fact that, from a very early date, probably as early as the twelfth century 
A.D. onwards, the Ahom priests have made use of written sources, passing 
on their Knowledge on pieces of bark and later on home-made paper. 
There still exists a large number of ritual handbooks, some hundreds of 
Years old, others more recently copied, attesting to the continuous interest 
in some aspects of ancient rituals and practices. Some deal with house- 
building, some contain various lengthy prayers, to be uttered during state 
ceremonies and yet others provide illustrations of auspicious and inauspi- 
cious signs with the help of which a priest can predict the future. Un- 


SS. K. Bhuyan (editor), An Account of Ahom priestly clans, nowadays often 
Assam, p. $3. ‘The Deodhaings referred referred to as Deodhas, 
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fortunately the bulk of this material remains unpublished and untranslated. 
The texts which have thus far been published usually deal with family 
genealogy and state history, known under the name of Buranjis. Such 
books haye been of great importance since they have formed the foundation 
upon which all Ahom political history has been built. Yet, the Buranji 
genre is only a single branch of Ahom literature and there exists a wealth 
of untapped material primarily dealing with Ahom religion. 

Recently the Publication Board in Assam has embarked upon a pro- 
gramme to remedy this situation. One old Ahom textbook, a treatise on 
elephant diseases, has thus far been published” and others are being pre- 
pared. The series may not yet succeed in making available the rich Ahom 
ritual tradition, for it comprises only court manuscripts which were lavishly 
illustrated by great artists of the time. ‘The content has very little bearing 
upon every-day religious practices of the Ahom people, which are left in 
manuscripts which are not as spectacularly illustrated. Yet, even in the 
Hastividyarnava, which is primatily an Indian-inspired Moghubillustrated 
document, a few snippets of information on animal sacrifices can be elicited, 
for amongst the many pieces of practical advice for treating specific illness 
there is often a curt reference to religious ritual, It is quite common to find 
the remark: “Sacrifice a black cock," " Offer a pair of white ducks”,** 
“Take a pair of black doves” or “Take a white goat”.%* Amongst the 
offerings to be made in order to cure elephant disorders are animals which 
must have been quite difficult to obtain, such as a cobra, a pair of brown 
swans, a pair of deer and a particular species of fish, Tn addition there are 
single references to the offering of rats, frogs and even earth worms. 
However, in most cases the person treating sick elephants: must sacrifice 
animals which are relatively easily procured such as a boar, @ pigeon and 
the domestic animals mentioned earlier in this paragraph, It should be 
understood that the Hastividyarnava may not be taken as representative of 
general medicinal practices; it constitutes an extremely specialised field of 
Knowledge. Nevertheless, from it can be deduced that the idea of a 
sacrifice was acceptable as part of many a treatment. Also it reveals an 
interesting range of animals considered suitable for such a purpose. More- 
over, it is worth noting that in many cases the colour of the animal to be 
sacrificed is prescribed. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to rely solely upon the few published 
Ahom documents in order to establish an outline of many of the traditional 
‘Ahom sacrificial rituals, There are namely even today still a few pockets 
of Ahom culture where traditional religion has been, to some extent, 
preserved. This has been possible only because in the traditional Ahom 
priestly clans of the Deodhais, the Mohans and the Bailungs (in Ahom 
Janguage these clans are known respectively as Mo Sai, Mo Sam and Mo 
Plong) the manuscripts have been preserved and perused and some of the 
rituals have been performed. Aspects of the ancient Ahom religion have 
therefore been kept alive as a family tradition in some of the most isolated 
Ahom villages. 


=P, ©, Chaudhury (editor), Has —* Ibid., p. 30, p. $2 and ps M46. 
vidyarnava, Gauhati: Publication Board, —  Ihid., p. 46 and p. 56. 
Assam, 1976, ¥ bid, p- 30. 
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Especially during the last two decades there has been a growing interest 
amongst some of the Ahom people, including Ahom who formally belong 
to those who profess one of the types of Hinduism described above, in the 
ancient Ahom religion. This is related to a large extent to a growing poli- 
tical awareness amongst certain educated Ahom. Some of these hanker 
after the days when the Ahom administration dominated Assamese political 
ife. Others are attempting to stress their minority's individuality and 
‘uniqueness in the Assamese setting. Some of the Ahom organised a move- 
ment supporting specific pro-Ahom proposals and as # result a large docu- 
ment was prepared which was sent to India's Prime Minister. In this 
memorandum reference is made to the great days of the Ahom and the 
continuation of typically Ahom customs:'* 

These peoples still retain their original religious faiths, beliefs and 

customs. Almost all of them drink rice beer which is taboo in Hinduism, 

Their marriage customs differ. The Tai-Ahoms perform their marriages 

in Chaklang form... ...Ancestor worship and worship of theit 

family and caste deities are still continued. 
It is quite clear that the hitherto almost forgotten Tai folk customs have 
gained a new status amongst some of the Ahom who are looking for a 
political identity. 

The revent and sudden preoccupation with traditional Ahom religion 
generated a wish to catch non-Hindu Ahom religion under a widely- 
feoognised and respectable label, Some Ahom noticed that there was a 
similarity between the Japanese samurai-oath and that uttered by an Ahom 
groom when he holds the sword Aengdzan and they have felt that there is 
& possibility that ancient Tai and Japanese state religion are related. Others 
speculated on the possibility that ancient Tai religion was nothing else but 
Taoism. This speculation was based on the homophony of Tai and Tao. 
Others again, considered that the elaborate colourful display of lamps 
during the cak lang ritual might constitute a Buddhistic element. ‘They 
proposed also that in some of the Ahom prayers there could be found a 
word which might refer to the Lord Buddha, The latter faction has been 
considered most feasible amongst the leading Ahom intelligentia” and 
therefore it is nowadays customary to attach a Buddhistic label to the pre- 
Hindu Ahom religion, Thus a society has been formed which propagates 
traditional Ahom religion under the name of the Buddhist Society of 
Phralung Culture. 

Personally, Ido not accept any of the three hypotheses mentioned above. 
‘The similarity between a Tai oath and a Japanese one proves no more than 
that both cultures appear to have had a strong martial tradition As for 
Taoism, there seems no connection between its basic beliefs and those of 
the Tai. The protagonists of the idea that the ancient Ahom religion was 
Buddhistic present a quasi-historical argument to back up their “theory”, 
It is said by those who adhere to it that Ahom peoples must have lived for 


™ Memorandum Demanding a Sepérate “* Mongoliya™ in. the committee's name, 
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Home Minister, Govt, of India, on behalf" P. Gogoi, Thai-Ahom Religion and 
‘of the Ahom Tai Mongotiya Rajya Parishad, Customs, p. 87, 
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centuries in Mon-dominated, Buddhist regions before they entered the 
Brahmaputra Valley, in order to have provided them with an opportunity 
to leara the art of writing and make this into an integral part of their culture, 
Whilst the intimate eontact with Mon peoples took place, itis likely that they 
adopted also their religion, so the argument goes. Such an argumentation 
rests upon several doubtful assumptions. In the first place it is mot at all 
certain that a very long and intimate cultural contact is needed for » martial 
people such as the Tai to adopt a script. Neither is it plausible that whist 
adopting that skill they would have felt inclined to accept an alien religion, 
‘There is no trace of Buddhism in the early Buranjis, and the words such as 
“Phralung” which some would like to recognise as Buddhist, need not 
necessarily refer to a Buddhist concept. Altogether there is no proof of 
supposed Buddhist penetration of the traditional Ahom religion. Colonel 
Gurdon, one of the few mon-Ahom trained observers who personally wit- 
essed Ahom ceremonies also, reports that there is no trace of Buddhism in 
traditional Ahom religion All the available evidense points to the idea 
that this religion is to be regarded as a branch of the old Tai religion and 
that label should suffice to identify it. 

Whatever the original Ahom religion may be called, there is no doubt 
that during the last decades there has been a growing interest in it, not only 
on the part of Assamese intellectuals, but also amongst the Ahom in general. 
‘There are several traditional Ahom temples and the three T visited in 1980 
looked in very good repair. These temples are completely different from 
Hindu cult buildings and they are easily rezognised through the fact that 
they are built in an octagonal shape.” The revival of the Ahom traditional 
religion has also been clearly noted by Indira Barua for the community of 
Moranjan in Sibsagar District. She reports that the Mohans and Deodhais 
have been attracted to Hinduism, but that at the same time they have not 
been willing to give up their old rituals and customs. She reports:%? 

‘During the last four or five years a process of reversal has been noticed 

inasmuch as the loosening holds of traditional practices are reappearing 

with renewed vigour. This is perhaps because of political conscious- 

‘ness during the more recent years, 

Tn the following paragraphs some of the main Ahom sacrifices are des- 
ctibed in the manner as they are performed at present. In the eyes of the 
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'# Thus far nobody has traced the history 
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Ahom ritual specialists these ceremonies represent a pure and ancient 
tradition, untarnished by Hinduism. From my own observation, however, 
it was soon apparent that Hinduism had deeply invaded many aspects of 
the rituals, Thus it is commonly azcepted that the Ahom elders, who have 
gathered for a major communal traditional Abom ritual, perform what is 
‘aed in Assamese the hari bol, the Hindu invocation of the gods. Similarly, 
when the officiating priest intones the ancient Ahom words of prayer, his 
‘method of chanting is apparently inspired by that of the Vaisnavites. 
Considering the many centuries of relative isolation from othet Tai groups, 
such Hindu influences are only to be expected. The following account of 
traditional Ahom sacrificial practices is thus not intended to depict Ancient 
Tai religion, neither is it a description of thirteenth-century customs. They 
ace twentieth-century practices which, with some justification, present-day 
‘Ahom people believe to be a direct offshoot from the ancient Southeast 


Methodology: 


‘Once the intricate religious scene and the different fictions amongst the 
Ahom were understood, the methods of obtaining information regarding 
traditional sacrifices became apparent. The best information was likely to 
be found amongst those Ahom farmers where the old religion had been 
preserved to a large extent. In the few remaining pockets where this was 
the case it was found that animal sacrifices were still practised, both in the 
large-scale communal gatherings and in the domestic ceremonies. 

‘Whilst the Khamyang, the Phakey and the Khamti interviews had 
presented considerable difficulties, partly because the sacrificial traditions 
had long since been abandoned and partly because people were loath to 
discuss them, Ahom interviews presented relatively small obsacles. Contacts 
were easily made and co-operation was spontancous. In fact, some of the 
few difficulties which arose came about because the response was occasionally 
too enthusiastic. ‘The list of persons reputed to possess ancient documents 
and unique knowledge about Ahom customs grew alarmingly. Many 
people were eager to introduce the researcher to a number of these specialists. 
However, when such introductions were followed up it became clear that, 
whilst these “specialists” were genuinely involved with a wish to acquire 
Knowledge about the former Ahom culture, they knew actually very little. 
‘The scanty information they possessed passed rapidly around amongst these 
people during passionate discussions about the impact of Ahom civilization 
Upon that of Assam. Apparently the researcher was passed around amongst 
members of the revivalist movement mentioned above. The knowledge 
which was obtained from these good-willing people was interesting 
and sometimes quite helpful, but it did not cover descriptions of traditional 
ceremonies. 

In order to obtain such descriptions it was necessary to travel to those 
parts of Sibsagar and North ‘Lakhimpur Districts where Ahom religion was 
Still viable and to approach the officiating priests. The first meetings with 
these priests were usually somewhat frustrating. These visits had been 
heralded beforehand and as a result scores of interested people gathered 
to help. As a result such visits became marked by formal welcoming 
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specches and answers thereon. Only a small amount of information which 
could be used for this volume was obtained in this manner. Neverthe- 
less, on several of these occasions it was possible for the researcher to 
attend traditional Ahom rituals, some of them especially enacted for the 
researcher, 

From the formal visits and the attendance at ceremonies it became clear 
that the sacrificial tradition was still alive, Also it proved impossible to wait 
for the public enactment because transport was difficult to arrange and the 
fieldwork time was limited to a mete three months. Therefore it was decided 
to discuss the main Ahom sacrifices in detail with those priests who had 
officiated at them on many occasions. Tn order to avoid attracting a crowd 
travelled to such priests very carly, in the morning and arrive at their 
hhouses unannounced, in the hope that a private interview would be allowed. 
‘This was always granted and in the subsequent hours a considerable number 
of rituals would be discussed before the word had been passed around and 
curious by-standers would accumulate, The interview schedule was 
therefore arranged in such a manner that the most difficult questions were 
placed at the beginning and matters suitable for a more general discussion 
it the end. This method worked satisfactorily and the following paragraphs 
are largely the results of several of these interviews. 


Sacrificial rituals 


8) The communal ritual called uum phra 


Undoubtedly the most important communal Ahom sacrifice is the one 
Known as uum phra, or, in the literature sometimes as ompha. During this 
ritual the chief powers of the Ahom pantheon are worshipped. This ritual 
was performed during the days of the Ahom kings and he was personally 
present. Gogoi mentions that it was held with “considerable grandeur 
Phd innumerable sacrifices ".* Gurdon adds that it was held “for the 
good of the crops and the state" in other words, it was a state ceremony 
believed to increase the chance on a good year. It used to take place once 
a year at Deoghar in Sibsagar District. Since the demise of the Ahom 
Kingdom the ritual has fallen somewhat ia abeyance. It no longer takes 
place at yearly intervals, but itis arranged once every seven, eight or more 
years. The last time it was performed was at the end of March 1974 near 
the site of the old Ahom royal “play house" in Sibsagar District. If the 
revivalist movement, which has been mentioned above, continues unabatedly 
it is likely that the fitual will be performed there again. However, since it 
is-a ceremony which is rather difficult to organise and costly, it will probably 
not regain its former annual character, 

In the days of the Ahom kingdom there were reputedly two optimum 
times each year for holding uum phra, and one of these would be chosen. 
‘The first one was at the traditional New Year festival which fell in mid-April, 
‘and the second one occurred in the Tai eighth month (i.e. June-July). At 
present, the day is decided by a committee of traditional Ahom leaders, who 


=P. Gogoi, TubAhom Religion and — *P, R. T. Gurdon, “ Ahoms, p, 236. 
Customs, p. 15. 
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use old astrological handbooks to decide upon auspicious points of time. 
‘The manner in which the ritual is held nowadays, enables it to be performed 
in two days. 

The first day is fully occupied with preparations. The sacrificial 
grounds are cleared and cleansed, cult buildings and altars are made from 
fresh jungle material, such as bamboo, twigs, creepers and leaves, and at 
some distance animal pens are erected. ‘The sacrificial site is divided into 
three sections, one at the front, and two behind. ‘The latter two are situated 
next to each other, one left, the other at the right. In each of the three 
sections specific types of ritual constructions are made. The tripartite 
organization corresponds to a general division of the Ahom pantheon into 
three types of supernatural beings. The front one stands for the great 
heavenly powers, left is reserved for gods and goddesses more closely 
connected with the earth, and the right section is meant for the powers 
which have their abode at the earth’s boundaries, there where heaven and 
earth meet in the distance, Tn each of the sections there is a chief officiating 
who is responsible for the supervision of the construction of altars 
section. 

The frontal part of the sacrificial ground, the one for the great heavenly 
gods, has in the centre a big shrine which is known as the ho lung in the 
‘Ahom language, It consists of a platform on four posts (Ahom: saang), and 
a roof construction. The latter will be wrapped in a white cloth. The 
four sides of the roof are Kept in their place by a central bamboo pole of 
which the lower end has been split into four sections. The upper part of 
the pole juts up high in the air. At the top it may be decorated with a carved 
piece of the banana tree. On the saang, hidden from view by the wrapped 
white material, are three leaf-containers in which offerings can be placed; 
eneath the saang, this time in view, some further leaves indicate the place 
for other gifts. A ladder, carved out of the soft trunk of a banana tree or 
‘of wood, leads from the ground to the edge of the saang. Adjoining the 
ho lung on the right-hand side is a huge bamboo post, erected in such a 
manner that its tip leans towards the neighbouring ho ung. From the top 
of this bamboo mast two chains lead down, first reaching the ho lung, and 
then leading left and right, connecting all altars of this front section with 
‘one another. These chains are made of intertwined rings made out of 
‘bamboo thread. Ta Ahom the priest refers to them as sai 

To the left of the ho lung a wooden pole is erected. Tt is @ smooth piece 
of timber, approximately man-high, decorated at the top by a carving 
which makes the pole end in the shape of a banana flower. Approximately 
at waist height a loose bamboo ring is attached around this pole. Ahom 
priests call this post a khot lak, literally a “tying post”. Tt is said that in 
the past this was used for tying an elephant (phuk chaang), and that nowadays, 
when the ritual takes place, still one can find a miniature elephant, carved 
from the root part of a banana tree, is attached with a string to the ring. 
To the left side of the khor Jak two altars are built, one square and one 
rounded in shape. To the right of the ho fung and its mast a long rectangular 
altar is made and this altar is subdivided into sections with separate offering 
places next to each other. From left to right the altars and offering places 

© Ho lume constructions arc extremely parts ofthe Buraniis. GC. Barun (editor), 
ld, for they are mentioned in the earliest hom Biranff, pp. 20-21. 
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fare respectively for the following deities: Khao Kham (for him is the 
round altar), Lueng Din (the square altar next to the kot lak), Lueng Don 
(for him is the central ho lung), Chang Sai Hung (the left-side offering place 
on the long altar), Chit Lam Sang (under this name seven® related gods 
‘are covered and therefore room is made on the long altar for seven individual 
offerings), Mut Kum Tai Kum (place on the long altar) and finally Yaa Sing 
Phra (this goddess is honoured at the offering place at the right-hand side 
of the long altar). 

At the “earth” section of the sacrificial grounds there are four chief 
altars, all easily recognisable by their remarkable shape. Each offering 
place is namely covered with a dome-shaped roof in which a hal&moon- 
‘shaped opening has been left in the front through which offerings can be 
passed. From left to right (as seen from the officiating priest) the four altars 
are dedicated to the following deities: Phii Mac Thao, Nang Rai, Nang 
‘Khai and Aai Mae Nang. Further to the right there is a space kept free 
for offerings to minor powers belonging to the “earth” section, these gifts 
will be placed in a row on leaves on the ground. 

The third and last section begins at its left-hand side with a dome- 
shaped altar of the type seen in the “earth” section, This is probably the 
altar for Lang Ku Ri. Then there is an offering place for Nang Si Sao, 
followed by a long altar with seven subdivisions for Lai Lung Kham, three 
sections for Pho Le Khaa and further subdivisions on a separate altar for 
Phii Ka Thial® Just as with the “earth” section, a considerable space 
is kept open to the right of these main altars where on the ground offerings 
for minor powers can be placed. The names of these minor powers could 
not be recalled off-hand, other than that the mame of the god whose gift 
‘comes at the last place is Chao Phok Chao Dam, 

Inthe middle, between the left and right sections of the sacrificial grounds, 
yet another post is etected. ‘This one is called the Jak (post, or pillar) for 
Doi Malung Phu Ra, reputedly an important god standing for the power 
of nature. This pillar is fashioned of the stem of a banana tree in which 
five layers each of five bamboo candle holders have been stuck. It is at this 
pillar that later, at the beginning of the second day, all sacrificial animals 
are presented first. Doi Malung Phu Ra will receive personal offerings at 
the foot of his pillar and he will be able to inspect the varied gifts, 

The types of animals required for wm phra sacrifices used to comprise 
elephants, horses, buffaloes, cows, various types of horned and hornless 


This list, like others below has been Fully by: persons who have been able to 


constructed from several interviews. with 
fone group of traditional Ahom people, of 
whom one his actually served as officiating 
ptiest in the front section of the wum pra 
fitual. It fs not necessarily an exhaustive 
for even an authoritative Hist, From my 
‘observations. it appears that priests have 
considerable freedom io assigning meanings 
to ritual aspects as well as in proclaiming 
for whom an altar has been built. I is 
thus possible that other priests would offer 
varying opinions, or that other versions 
will be recorded at some future date, hope- 


lattend this rare and important ritual. 
Since, however, there are no other detailed 
descriptions published and since the group 
of informants contained some very. know- 
Jeilgeable persons I have decided to present 
their views on the uum phrar ceremony in 
some detail 

The Ahom for “seven is eit. 

The informants were not completely 
certain of the details in this section. The 
Hist here represents a statement in which, 
different opinions have been reconciled. 
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deer, pigs, goats, dogs, ducks, fowls and pigeons. Nowadays elephants, 
horses, buflaloes and deer are tco difficult to obtain and too costly, but 
most of the other animals listed above could find a place in a modern wim 
Phra. With respect to specifically prescribed colours of sacrificial animals, 
very little information could be obtained. At one occasion a black cow 
‘was mentioned as an animal espevially suited for uum phra, and on another 
it was said that in the past the dog to be sa-rificed had to be of a white colour, 
but that at present it did not matter what colour dog was chosen, 

From the above account it can be seen that the first day was filed with 
the building of many altars, with erecting temporary pens and with the pre- 
paration of the many other offerings. The priests and their helpers might 
spend the whole night getting everything ready for the second day. This 
preparation in-ludes lengthy invocations to the deities. The sesond day 
is the day of the actual sacrifices. The activities are manifold and they 
consume so much time that there is no opportunity for the ritual leaders 
to relax until late in the evening when the crowds go home. One of the 
early important stages in the ceremony is the consecration of water. Priests 
chant a powerful muntra in the Ahom language whilst holding a container 
with water and stirring the liquid with a sprig of a sacred plant, such as 
‘the blok sing phra, The sacrificial grounds, the altars, the heaps of offerings 
and also the sazrifi:ial animals are all sprinkled with this water. The priests 
themselves may drink a small quantity and rub some over their heads, An- 
other important stage is the presentation of animals to Doi Malung Phu Ra 
and their being led to the section where they will be slaughtered. A. priest 
will begin at the left-hand side of his section and work to the right. The 
reason for this is that the priests view themselves as facing the world of the 
deities and the direction which is left to the priest must be right to the gods. 
This order can also be observed in other traditional Ahom ceremonies; 
altars and gifts are arranged from left to right, at least, when observed from 
the place of the officiating priest. 

The front section, where the ho lung rises high in the air, is the first to 
begin with sacrificing. In this front section no blood is shed, the animals 
are killed by clubbing and by strangulation, In the other two sections the 
animals have their throats cut by the officiating priests themselves. The 
blood is collected in earthenware pots and taken to be boiled before it is 
presented at the appropriate altars. The livers are taken out of all the 
animals and kept separately to be prepared and offered. At each altar the 
priest and his helpers will chant lengthily in Tai, formally presenting an 
array of gifts, ‘The nature and character of the gifts vary from altar to altar, 
depending upon the power being addressed. At the ho tung, for example, 
where gifts to Lueng Don are arranged, there are four separate offering 
places, three dishes behind the cloth and one dish on the ground beneath 
the saang. The ground dish is the proper place for offering money. Chief 
dignitaries put something of value there, It is quite likely that in the days 
‘of the Ahom kings considerable wealth found its way there, possibly as a 
formal gesture which also was intended to recompense the organisers for 
the costs incurred. Nowadays, however, relatively small gifts are placed 
there, together with whole, uncut areca nuts as a welcoming gesture. The 
three offering places behind the ho fung’s white cloth will each contain a pair 
of chickens, a duck’s egg, a preparation from dried rice, a fermented. rice 
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dish, a dish with salted rice, a container with rice-wine as well as segments 
‘of areca nut wrapped in betel leaf. 

In the “earth” section of the sacrificial grounds, each of the four 
dome-shaped altars will have offerings of goats, ducks, chickens, pigeons, 
bananas and rice cakes as well as pieces of areca nut wrapped in betel leaves. 
‘An example of an offering in the third section is that which is ‘customarily 
placed on its first altar, There a great number of dishes are presented, 
pach dish having been prepared according to a special recipe. Ingredients 
fre oil, salt, ginger, a variety of spices, rice cakes, bananas (of the type 
Known as ““angulia), and several tice dishes, such as one prepared from 
presoaked fried rice, The remarkable feature of the gifts for this altar is 
That all vegetable dishes have to be only hal-cooked, Yet another dish 
which is presented at this particular altar contains boiled blood, obtained from 
pigs, dogs and fowls. 

‘Throughout the period of the second day when offerings are made to 
the gods, and the invoked powers may be presumed to be present, the priests 
helpers Keep incense sticks buring on all altars. Also they will fight oil 
famips near all the platters and keep these burning. At several intervals 
they will go the rounds with rice-wine and replenish the gods’ containers. 
During the presentation of the offerings the priests and their helpers intone 
Jengthy prayers in the Ahom language. This is the proper occasion during 
the mm phra ceremony for the beating of the large sacred madulf drum in 
rhythm with the chanting. The madi! has a drumming surface on both ends, 
‘but one of these surfaces is Inrger than the other, Reputedly this particular 
type of large drum was first introduced into the wum plra ceremony in the 
mid-eighteenth century during the Moamaria Vaisnavite rebellions which 
have been mentioned above. Under the influence of the ideas underlying 
the Moamaria movement a certain Borkhamlai Barua introduced new popular 
features into the uum phra ritual, such as music and dance and therefore a 
‘on had to be made as to what musical instrument was suitable for such 
fan important ritual. In a dream Borkhamlai Barua came to know that he 
ought to search at @ particular place near the banks of the river Brahma 
putra and that some suitable sacred objects would come floating down from 
Sativa. He accordingly went to the appropriate spot and there he found 
‘the maduli dram, as well as two golden necklaces and a sacred book. Thus 
it is that the large maduli found its way from Sadiya to Sibsagar ‘District. In 
the course of time the original wooden instrument fell into bad repair and 
eventually was discarded. Unfortunately the present madull is only « copy 
of the original. 

‘The maduli-accompanied chanting is at first intoned in the front section 
of the sacrificial grounds, When this music is played the time has arrived 
for some of the deities to manifest themselves, They do this by taking 
possession of certain men who have been carefully prepared for this honour. 
For each of the three seotors one man has been made ready. These men 
have lived in relative isolation, they have been dressed in special clothing 
Nich sets them apart from ordinary people and they have been fasting 
quite strictly for a duration of three days. At the first sign of one of the 
srva bevoming possessed a tray with offerings is placed in front of the pillar 
for Doi Malung Phu Ra. This suagests that the luk with the twenty-five 
‘il lamps is connected with the aspect of spirit possession. When one of 
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the men has become possessed he speaks with a voice quite different from 
his own and he uses Ahom words. These men are not restrained in their 
actions by helpers; they are quite free to walk around, sit, dance or act in 
‘any manner the spirit orders. By-standers often ask them questions about 
the near future, or about the causes and remedies of certain sicknesses and 
the gods may reveal what lies in store. The fact that the gods speak in 
Ahom, a ritual language with which only a few priests are familiar, consti- 
tutes a considerable communication problem which is partly overcome by 
the use of many signs and gestures and by requesting people who know a 
fow words of Ahom to help interpret. 

Since the ritual presentation of offerings involves very lengthy chants 
in Ahom at each individual altar, the priests have to work hard in order to 
give their quotum of offerings. Small quantities of the foods will be con- 
sumed later in the day by the priests, the helpers and the throng of spectators, 
but the programme for the day is so overloaded that there is no time for a 
‘grand large-scale communal feast. Tn the past, when more time was avail- 
able, undoubtedly such a feasting took place. Nowadays the great amounts 
of food which are left over when the ceremony comes to an end will be dis- 
tributed amongst all and people can take their share home. There is no 
restriction regurding the atfendanes at this largest of all traditional Ahom 
rituals, men, women and children can take part at uwm phra. 

Tt has been customary amongst some Ahom priests and also amongst 
Assamese scholars to equate some of the Akom gods and goddesses with 
Hindu deities. Thus it is often stated that Lueng Don is no-one else but 
Indra, and that Yaa Sing Phra must be the same as Sarasvati. There is one 
scholar who has attempted to scan the Ahom and Hindu pantheon and list 
all equivalents, He preseats a list containing twenty-four correspondences.™™ 
At first sight such a large number of equivalents appears to point at strong 
Indian influences in the composition of the Ahom pantheon. However, 
a closer examination of the list soon reveals a different picture. The couples 
Lueng Don— Indra and Yaa Sing Phra— Sarasvati are the only two cases 
where a generic correspondence can be argued, Lueng Don having the attri- 
butes of a heavenly ruler, and Yaa Sing Phra being the goddess who guards 
the skills of verbal knowledge. Whether these correspondences can be 
maintained when the characters of Lueng Don and Yaa Sing Phra are exa- 
mined in detail is a matter which future research may solve. A first reading 
of the relevant sections of the Ahom Buraniis suggests many un-Indra-like 
aspects in Lueng Don's genealogy and behaviour. Greater problems are 
posed by equations such as Lang Ku Ri with Siva and Pha Pin Bet with 
YVisnu, There is ample evidence in the Buranjis that the characters of Lang 
Ku Ri and Pha Pin Bet cannot have been niodelled upon these Indian gods. 
There are other entries in the list which give the Tai equivalents of Surya, 
Chandra and Agni, namely Ban, Duen and Fai. It ought to be noted, 
however, that these words do not denote Tai deities, they form simply a Tai 

of the Hindu concepts and mean nothing more or less than 

moon” and “fire”. Another series of so-called Ahom equi- 

valents are simply Ahom-pronounced repetitions of the Hindu name, such 

as Phyun for Varuna, Cha Kia for Sukra, and Tyani for Sani. None of 

these words occur in Ahom religious texts. Two entries are false translations 
©, Gogol, TahAhom Rellfon and Customs, pp. $8. 
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of Tadian constpts, “The first is the equation of Mangale with the Ahom 
word for “ power”, and the sezond concerns the translation of the Indian 
Naga with an Ahom word “mgck”. The Neck at animal from Tai 
Inythology which fives in, marshes and ponds, and it is unrelated to the 
Nasa, Insidentally, Gogoi missed here an opportunity 1 present at least 
‘one convincing correspondence, for the ‘Ahom appear to have a traditional 
Tawa pint, which they rerognive by the name of Laan, The proposed 
Jet or eorresponden-es can be further criticised, but the examples, already 
fiven should suffice to demonstrate its main weaknesses Especially when 
ae realised that the great majority of the major Ahom pow=ts, which were 
itis taterad in the description of altars made during aum Phe ‘do not even 
occur in the Gogoi list, the whole exercise serves to prove the opposite of 
what it intended to demonstrate, namely that the Ahom pantheon and that 
whe Hindus must be seen as basically unrelated systems of ordering the 


Dung uum phra a great mumber of chief Ahom gous an! goddesses are 
worshipped, indeed, it has been argued that the ritual provides an ‘overview 
wrt east the major divisions fo the pantheon. Since so many FONT are 
propitiated in mum phra it is "satural that one or more of them are singled 

ites. By discussing a few of the smaller-scale 
offers the attributes ‘of some of the gods and goddesses become somewhat 
clearer. 


b) Sacrifices for Phit Mae Thao 


Mae garth section of uum phra. Whether oF not i 
reds a special sacrifice is discovered by magical mea 
been a few signs, through misfortunes, 
punishing a particular household. A ri 
Fivination it may be established that Phit Mi 

‘The offering ought to take place at t 
‘Mae Thao ean be held any time of the year, 
Mee nag dine, ‘The beet animale to offer to her ave 8 Whe GOR white 
teak and a white cock. Other gifte include a platier respectfully offered 
due stand, on which is placed an array of objects intended to please a 
on. Siattpese include bangles, beads, earrings, money and beautiful pieces 
eth as well a a well-saped traditional Time container and a small knife 
ce artiag arvea wal. 'There ie considerable attention gives (0 © proper 
and pleasing display of these goods, because Phii Mae Thao is a most im- 
portant and powerful goddess: 

Reputedly, it was to Phii Mac ‘Thao that human sacrifices once were 
ttored replarly. This may’ bave ocbusred once 6 95° during the reign of 
orermhom king Siva Sinha (Sue Ton Phaa, 1718-1748), ‘According to oral 
history at that time there was one clan, named the Sarordeka, which every 
year provided a young man to ‘be offered during the official state ceremony. 
Such a man ought to be in good health and without any scar or deformat 
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which might displease the goddess and defeat the purpose of the ceremony. 
The victim, it is told, would bein walking of his own accord in the direction 
of the sacrificial temple near Sadiya in upper Assam. Some days before 
the state ritual was scheduled to he held, he would present himself to the 
hhead priest and tell him that he had come to be given to the goddess. In 
this version at least, it would appear that the goddess herself had chosen 
her own victim, and that neither the king nor the priests ought to be held 
responsible for these human sacrifices. 

It is quite likely that the basic facts were true, and that actually the 
Ahom kings ordered the regular sacrifi.es to be held. As far ax can be 
ascertained, originally there was in the neighbourhcod of Sadiya an old 
‘Chutiya temple which was devoted to one of the Chutiya prinzipal deities, 
Pisha-si, who was worshipped under the name of Tameshwari at the famous 
“copper temple”. The latter derived its name from the fact that its roof 
was covered with copper plates. Pisha-si was abo known and worshipped 
in another temple not far away under the Assamese name of Kesakhati, or 
“raw flesh eater”. Human sacrifices were offered to her paradoxically not at 
the shrine for Kesakhati, but at the “ copper temple”. Endle provides details 
which correspond in broad lines with the oral history recounted above:*# 

Here from a period unknown down to a comparatively recent date 
human saccificss were offered year by year. It is said that latterly the 
‘Ahom kings gave up for this purpose malefactors who had been sen- 
tenced to capital punishment; but as suitable victims of this type were not 
always forthcoming, a certain special tribe (khel) of the king's subjects 
were held bound to provide one and in return the members of this tribe 
were entitled to certain privileges, ¢.g., exemption from payment of ferry 
dues and market tolls, ete. It was necessary in all cases that the victims 
should be of high caste and “ without blemish”, the slightest mutilation, 
even the boring of an ear, rendering them unfit to be offered. 

The stipulation that the victim ought to be free of the slightest multi- 
lation raises the practical question of how a spate of scar-resulting * accidents ” 
with knives, sticks and other objects could be prevented from occurring. 
Naturally there is little chance that it will ever be found out how it was done. 
The situation is comparable to that of soldiers being sent out on missions 
which will almost certainly prove lethal. An act of self-mutilation is equal 
to areprieve, Yet relatively few seem to have resorted to such * base " tacties 
hoping that luck would smile even during extremely dangerous situations. 
Probably such circumstances prove that social approval and disapproval 
constitute stronger motivating forves than is generally thought. 

Enille relates how the victim was detained for some time at the temple 
and sumptuously fed. On the day of his immolation he was dressed in 
magnificent clothes and led via a private path, trodden only by priests and 
their victims, to the edge of a deep pit where his clothes were taken from 
him and his head was chopped off. The body was thrown in the pit and 
the head was aided to the heap of skulls before the shrine of the goddess. 
The estimate of the date when this custom was abandoned varies amongst 
researchers, one stating that it continued until the Burmese invasions, but 
another thinking that it was abolished by King Gaurinath in the late eighteenth 
century. Whatever the exact date of the abolition of the practice, it is 


*8, Endle, The Kacharis, Delhi; Cosmo Ibid, p. 94, 
Publications, 1975, p. 94. 
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a single family group, ‘The village subachant is performed at an open place 
outside the built-up area. Goats, ducks, cocks, heas and pigeons are appro- 
priate sacrificial animals, A family subachani has been witnessed by Indira 
Barua. She reports thatit takes place in the grounds of the family courtyard : 
{In this csremony one fowl, two ducks, one pigeon and one goat are 
nevded for sucrifice, After the puja, the members of the family bow 
down and seek blessings from the goddess, Both the Tai as well as 
the Assamese is used for performing the eetemony. ... 
«e This is a very elaborate coremony and usually ail the members of 
the hamlet who are also kinmembersare invited. Besides the kinmembers 
they invite their friends from various places. 


4) Yaa Sing Phra, Lueng Dan and fowls’ bone oracles 


In the mythological period of the Buranjis, when the ancestors of the Ahom 
are sent to earth in order to restore order and govern a tract of land, Lueng 
Don instructs them to take three important things, namely the sword 
hengdaan, drums with which to sammon the heavenly gods’ attention, and 
& couple of fowls, called kai sing. The sword hengdaan is, as we have 
Rotived, stil used, at least symbolically, during the marriage ceremony. 
The original copy, reputedly was an indispensable object during the coro 
nation ceremony. On the use of drums, it appears that the earliest Ahom 
may have used them to ask for rain, and also during war raids. As to the 
third gift, Barua translates the concept kul sing as“ holy fowls”. Tt is unclear 
why he chose to translate sing as“ holy". {tis more likely that sing refers 
to a general Tai concept “to cast auguries”, which is rendered in Siamese 
as siang.™* This would suggest that kat sing were “ augury chickens", of 
“divination fowls”. This translation is confirmed in a description of the 
use of the kai sing. After having made a ho lung: 

..-they took out the thigh bones of the holy fowls and cleared them 

with a knife. They made the bones Polished... Then prepared the 

bonss properly and began to calculate future events by examining them. 

‘The casting of auguries with the aid of chicken’s thigh bones has been 
part of the Ahom tradition throughout the ages, This is testified, not only 
by the reference in the earliest parts of the Buranjis, but also by the existence 
of a large number of handbooks, the oldest of them hundreds of years old 
and written on sanchi bark, which were made solely to assist in the perfor- 
mance of the ceremony alluded to in the section of the Buranjis mentioned 
above. These handbooks contain a large number of diagrams showing two 
airs of fow!’s thigh bones in which thin sticks have been inserted. The 
only difference between one diagram and another lies in the position of the 
sticks, which apparently have been inserted in the holes through which veins 
used to enter the bone, technically known as foramind nutrtia.™ 

Around the beginning of this century Colonel Gurdon witnessed the 
ceremony and has provided some fascinating details. A Deodhai priest 
arranged an altar of bamboo and banana tree stems. On top of this altar 


. Barua, Social Relations tn an Ahom — **G. C. Barua (tratslator and editor), 

pe 4. Abom Buranji, p. 20. 

.C. Barun Cranstator and editor), ™ Foran example, see Padmeywar Gogoi, 

Buranji, p. Vs “Divination by Ahom Deodhais ", Journal 
“G. B. McFarland, Thai-Enelish Dic of the Slum Sucletj, Volume XLA1, Ph. ty 

tionary, pp. 887-88, August 1955, pp, 49-82. 
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the following offerings were placed on banana leaves: fruit, rive, sugar cane, 
rice-wine and a lamp, as well as three fowls and three chicken eges. The 
priest sprinkled consecrated water on the spectators with a sprig of the 
blok sing phra (the King flowei), prayers were then offered to Yaa Sing Phra 
and the fowls’ necks were wrung. ‘The flesh was scraped off the fowls’ legs 
Until they were quite clean and then followed a search for any small h-les 
that existed in the bones. As soon as any holes were located, small splinters 
of bamboo were inserted in them, Then the bones were held up in the air, 
with the bamboo splinters still sticking in them, and closely compared with 
diagrams in a holy book” 

For the student of ritual it is fascinating to know that the examination 
‘of chickens’ thigh bones still takes place in the villages where traditional 
Ahom religion is practised, As yet, this researcher has not had the fortune 
to witness it personally, but he has been able to discuss the details with an 
Ahom priest who hai repeatedly performed this ceremony. His description 
varies in some respects from that of Gurdon and therefore some of the 
details must be given here. 

At first an altar is erected for the god Lueng Don. Tt is made attractive 
with offerings such as bananas, sugar cane, sweet dishes such as those called 
akhoi and mithoi, a lamp, rice and eggs. The priest makes his preliminary 
invocations in front of this altar. When these have been concluded he sits 
down near the altar and stretches his legs, spread apart, so as to make a bit 
of space immediately in front of the altar. In this space the fowls are placed. 
‘These are a hen and a cock, selected carefully so as to be certain that they were 
born in the same month. Then the priest, holding the fowls in the middle 
of the provided space, recites an ancient and powerful spell. This spell can 
be found on a small bark booklet which has been passed on over many 
generations, and it reputedly is so strong that it can kill animals. The fowls, 
upon hearing the recitation, will bezome like petrified beasts, If the priest 
were to lift his hands they would be unable to move away. By the time 
the whole formula has been chanted, the two birds drop dead of their own 
accord. They are plucked, prepared for the pot and boiled. Having 
given them sufficient time to cook, the legs are taken and scrapad clean. 
The two sets of thigh bones are examined and the position of holes noticed. 
Specially prepared bambco slivers are inserted in hese holes. This ix # 
delicate operation, care must be given to find the diraction of the hole 
without forcing. Several pieces of bamboo are usually thus inserted and 
they are then reassembled to form a right-hand pair and a left-hand pair. 
‘These pairs of thigh bones with their bamboo s icks form a diagram which 
must be compared with pictures from an old handbook, and decisions must 
be made which of the pictures are most similar to the actual diagrams. 
Each picture carries a short description relating to its relative auspiciousness 
or inauspiciousness, ‘The priest uses one pair of fowl’s thigh bones to 
obtain clues regarding the background of the problem which gave rise to 
the request to cast the augury. The other pair gives hints on what is likely 
to happen in the future. 

This account adds somewhat to Gurdon’s, in that it provides details 
he left out. It also differs in some respects from that given by Gurdon, 
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‘Thus, when Gurdon witnessed the event three fowls were used, the method 
of killing was completely different and the spirit to whom the altar was 
dedicated was not the same. These variations are partly the result of the 
considerable free Jom traditional Ahom priests have to interpret and elabo- 
rate upon their ceremonies, being restricted only by traditional expectations 
and written sources. Thus it is probable that the number of fowls killed 
depends on how many diagrams @ priest needs in order to satisfy himself 
regarding the future and to be able to predict the best course of action. 
With respest to the difference in the methods of killing, the one described 
by Gurdon, simple and steaightforward, appears more authentic, whilst the 
above-mentioned killing-spell has the flavour of an individual technique, 
possibly developed as a result of Hindu influences. The question as to 
whether Yau Sing Phra or Lueng Don is the power to be addressed is 
probably not significant. A reading of Ahom mythul gy suggests 
that both are appropriate, Lueng Don in his capacity of the power 
who has instituted the custom of this method of divination, and Yaa 
Sing Phra being the goddess who passed on the knowledge and detailed 
instructions.™ 

With respect to the remaining details, the two accounts demonstrate 
that the basic technique has not changed. This method of casting auguries 
‘with the aid of fow!'s thigh bones constitutes the most formal and solemn 
way of predicting the future amongst the Ahom. It was, for example, the 
appropriate ritual to be performed when the king wished to find out whether 
it was wise to attack a certain enemy, and if so, when, and in what manner 
‘this should be done. The ritual can also be held in order to obtain advice 
tegarding private matters, Since this involves the invitation of a priest who 
must be found willing to perform the difficult ritual and following interpre- 
tation, it is usually reserved for occasions where advice is needed in truly 
baffling dilemmas. 

Fowl’s legs are not the only parts of the animal which are examined 
When a ritual specialist wishes to know the future. It is common practice to 
check « fowl’s tongue bone and interpret its position. Furthermore, the 
skills can be easily split into two halves, each of them shaped not unlike a 
kauri shell. Two persons may toss these halves up in the air and watch 
whether they come to rest with the outer side uppermost or fall in such a 
way as to expose the inner part, This game may be played between bride 
and groom in a friendly manner in order to find out which of the two will 
be more lucky. The person who first manages to toss the skull half so that 
the outside is up, is regarded as the winner. 


©) A sacrifice for Lai Lung Kham 


In the third, or “ boundary” section, seven offering places are reserved for 
a deity called Lai Lung Kham. [n the traditional Ahom pantheon Lai Lung 
Kham appears to be connected with illness, both with cattle disease and 
human illness, especially that of contagious character. The present-day 
Ahom villagers who are still pra:tising traditional Ahom ceremonies recom- 
mend the buying of modern medicines, but hold that these will not be fully 
effective unless the purchaser worships Lai Lung Kham. 


*G. C. Barun (translator and editor), Ahom Baranji, p. 19. “ 
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Tt is thought that during the days of the Ahom kings there used to be 
‘held a regular state-sponsored sacrifice to Lai Lung Kham for the welfare 
fof the country, At that ceremony, reputedly a red dog was killed and 
offered to Lai Lung Kham, After this ceremony had taken place, the priest 
‘and his helpers would travel to the very edge of the kingdom, a place west 
‘of Gauhati, just downstream from Nolbari, called Dewadar, where the Koch 
Kingdom began. Having arrived at the border they would ritually close a 
slipgate in 2 gesture of sealing the country up and preventing the entry of 
evils such as epidemics. 


£) Sacrifices for the ancestors 


‘Apart from blood sacrifices which were often held during elaborate funerals 
and which have already been described in some detail in Volume [ of this 
series, there are also amongst the Ahom regular sacrifices performed at 
‘home, which are said to be for the general benefit of the deceased members 
of the family. This is known in Assamese as damak diya, and in Ahom it 
is referred to as dam phii. Every year there are two months which are 
considered to be especially suitable for such rituals, The first is the sixth 
‘Ahom month, known in Assamese as Baisakh, during which the traditional 
‘New Year feast is held. It corresponds with April-May in the international 
calendar. The second month during which the ancestors need to be re- 
‘membered is during the twelfth Ahom month, known in Assamese as Katik 

which falls in October-November. The ceremonies on these two points of 
time are not identical. Tn April the offerings must be purely vegetarian and 
include a good selection of food items. There ought to be also some rice 
‘cakes and rice-wine as well as a piece of areca nut and betel leaves. Often 
there will be as many oil lamps and individual trays prepared as there are 
individual ancestors whom one wishes to honour. On the second occasion, 
later in the year, a chicken will be sacrificed. Dam phii is typically a family 
ritual; the head of each family presides over his own ceremony and no 
‘outsiders will be invited. It takes place in the kitchen, the most sacred place 
intraditional Ahom houses. In this kitchen can be found an upright pole which 
forms partof the house construction, called sao tung dam. This pole represents 
the ancestors. Indira Barua gives a summary description of the ritual. First. 
altars to the gods are constructed and areca, betel leaves, rice-wine and fruit 
are offered. Then two further altars are set up for the ascending generations: 

‘of which one is for the immediate ascending generation (ghaidam) and 

the other for the rest of the ancestors (siying). They offer boiled fruits, 

rice-beer, etc. The head of the family offers oblations to the ancestors, 

‘The members of the family have to bow down and seek blessings for 

the welfare of the whole family.” 

‘The ceremony is held in the evening, and if there has been a chicken sacrifice 
the family will share the meat amongst themselves. 

The timing of the two ceremonies suggests that the formal remembrance 
of the ancestors is connected with the celebration of New Year. In April 
this ritual is timed so as to be in line with the New Year of the Indian 
calendar, and in October-November this may well represent a survival of 
the Tai calendar, for there can be little doubt that between the twelfth and 
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first Tai month lies the old Tsi New Year. This matter is dealt with in 
some detail in the second part of this volume. 

There exists amongst the Ahom also an extremely elaborate version 
of a dam phit, which on2e was a fully-fledged state ritual commemorating 
the ancestors of the ruling families. This large-scale ritual has survived 
to our days, albeit in a watered-down form, It is usually known as me dam 
me phii, a name in which the words dam and phii apparently refer to the 
ritual to remember the ancestors. It is not clear what the word me means 
in this name. One informant suggested that it originally could have been 
a ritual called mueang dam mucang phil, or “the country of the ancestors, 
the abode of the spirits”, and that the word mueang had, in common parlance 
been shortened to me. This, however, represents but an informer’s “ hunch”, 
and until some written evidence of a former spelling is found, the spelling 
me dam me phii ought to be maintained. 

At the time of the Ahom kings the me dam me phii celebration was 
attended by the king and his senior ministers as well as a large number of 
followers. It took place at the great cemetery for kings and nobles at 
Charaideo and the preparations would last several days, There were many 
sacrifices during the ceremony, reputedly including elephants, horses 
buffaloes, cows, various types of deer, pigs, cocks, and hens, These 
animals were offered together with a large array of fruits and sweetmeats. 

‘Me dam me phii stilt occurs every year at Charaideo. The proper time 
for it is in late February or beginning March, during the Assamese month 
of Phagun. However, it differs considerably from the state ceremony it 
must onve have been. In the first place it has been much abbreviated. Whilst 
originally it lasted several days, nowadays the whole ritual is over in a few 
hours. At present all animal sacrifices have been culled, probably in an 
effort to prevent offending some of the stricter Vaisnavites who may be 
expected in the audience. The main purpose of the organisers appears no 
longer to be a feeding and strenathening of the forefathers of the king and 
the ruling families, but rather, under the pretext of @ commemoration of 
the former rulers, a celebratory mecting for the most fervent members of 
what has been called the Ahom revivalist movement. Political considera- 
tions seem now to outweigh religious ones, and the student of traditional 
Ahom customs will need to consider these exiguous contemporary circum- 
stances, Secondly, the performance of me dam me phi nowadays shows 
considerable Hindu influence. This is apparent in the inclusion of the 
Hindu ritual of invoking the gods, in the manner of recitation of the mantras 
and, at least in the 1980 performance of the ceremony, in the inclusion of 
milk in the food offerings. 

‘Nevertheless, a thin substratum of traditional Ahom aspects can be 
recognised. For example, at the left-hand side of the offering grounds 
there was erected a ho lung: an altar on four posts, connected with the 
ground by a miniature ladder, roofed over with the aid of a bamboo pole 
split into four which was wrapped with a white cloth, The bamboo post 
rose high up in the air and was decorated at the top with a piece of banana 
tree trunk shaped to look like a banana flower. Behind the white cloth 
8 variety of foods were placed, together with a large container with rice-wine. 
To the right of the ho lung, as judged from the priest’s position, a long row 
of forty-two formal dishes stretches out, and during the ceremonies some 
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offerings are placed in each of them. These dishes are intended for each of 
the forty-two rulers who have governed the Ahom peaple in Assam, from 
King Sue Ka Phaa onwards, 

OF special interest is the fact that, at some distance from the long 
tow of dishes, several yards in the priest's direction, in the middle of the 
circle of elders, a pillar is erected. This pillar, just like the one set up for 
Doi Malung Phu Ra, which was encountered during uum phira, is shaped 
‘out of the trunk of a banana tree and it is provided with a large number of 
lamp-holders, the largest on top. This particular pillar is not devoted 
specifically to a power, but is considered to be a ritual object which is set 
alight when contact is being made with the unscen powers ftom above. 
The pillar’s main function appears to be as lamp-holder. The similar object 
at um phra, which appeared to be in the centre of interest when the first 
men become possessed, had a total of twenty-five lamps. The me dam me 
Phii pillar observed in 1980 had only eleven lights, spread over four layers. 
The priest remarked that larger pillars could also be used and described 
one holding thirty-five lamps. ‘The lamp holder is also found at the centre 
of every Ahom cight-sided temple, There it is called kui lene lak and of 
‘greater size than the temporary ones at wm phra and me dam me phit. Tn 
the temple, the kui leng lak displays ten layers of light-holders each layer 
having ten lamps. Together with the central top lamp this makes for a 
total of a hundred-and-one, fn yolume F this number has been encountered 
several times, and there is little doubt that in Ancient Tai religion this 
number stood for “a large number”. Another aspect of me dam me phil, 
which it has in common with most traditional Ahom rituals, is that the 
officiating priest will sacralise a bow! of water by saying a fengthy prayer 
in Ahom language and that this water is sprinkled over the grounds as well 
8 over the throng of devotees and spectators. 


8) Other Ahom sacrifices 


Blood sacrifices form part of many other Ahom rituals. For example, 
chickens may be killed during an claborate version of the ancient rik khwan 
ritual. ‘The rife khwan ceremonies have been extensively described in 
Volume I and it is not nevessary to repeat them here. Other sacrifices may 
accompany a curing ritual, such as that which is held for a sick buffalo, and 
which Ahom farmers know as the ritual for Mo Jokh. During this cere- 
‘mony a miniature buffalo is carved from the root part of a banana tree and 
a miniature male figure is placed on its back. That male represents Mo Jokh, 
He is dressed with a small piece of black cloth and provided with a miniature 
black turban. The priest brings this small buffalo and its black rider to 
the sick buffalo and then he invites Mo Jokh to come (presumably Mo Jokh 
stands for the sickness which is “ exorcised”), He then takes the carved 
seene to the forest. ‘There a black duck and a black cock are killed and 
placed on a small altar, together with green unripe bananas and some 
sweets made from rice powder. The buffalo and his rider are at first so 
placed that they face east. A further fowl is killed for the spirit’s helper 
{in Assamese known as the fekhela). The animals’ blood is collected in a 
container and this is offered on the altar, together with the birds’ heads. 
Some feathers may be stuck in the altar, After the formal presentation of 
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the gifts the image is tuned so that it now faces west. The meat of the 
birds can be taken home and eaten by the family.” 

Apart from curative sacrifices, of which an example has been given, 
there are also a wealth of other rituals which often are accompanied by a 
small sactifize. ‘These are the agricultural rituals of the Ahom. However, 
sine the material obtained from the Khamyang, Phakey and Khamti 
centred upon the large communal sacrifices and sacrifices held in case of 
epidemics, a description of agricultural sacrifices would lead to a complex 
field which can better be dealt with separately. 


General remarks 


Tt has become clear that blood sacrifices form an essential aspect of tradi- 
tional Ahom religion, At this point it ought to be noted that there are also 
traditional ceremonies where, at feast in the form they are presented at the 
present moment, no animals are killed. For example, the plra lung ritual, 
which takes place at the eight-sided temple, is free from bloodshed, and the 
yearly cerenony to honour Yaa Sing Phra also proceeds without sacrifices, 
In addition there are functions related to the annual rice-growing cycle, such 
as Khao wan mo, which take place without blood sacrifice. These traditional 
rituals which are not accompanied by slaughter are, however, in the minority. 
Moreover, sometimes there are signs, such as when there is meat included 
‘amongst the prescribed offerings, that in the past they may have been 
accompanied by blood sacrifices. 

Tn this chapter, most attention has been given to the large communal 
tuum phra ritual. This ceremony has proved to be remarkable especially in 
that it was held on such a farge scale, An array of deities is propitiated 
there and the idea may safely be held that none of the chiel powers were 
left out. Therefore, the overall division of the offering place into three 
sections takes on.a special meaning, Tt seems that the Ahom pantheon itself 
could be depicted in three groups: a group of heavenly powers, who are 
given the place of honour and precedence; a group of earthly deities, chief 
of which are four goddesses; and a group of “ boundary” powers, living 
usually in the regions along the horizon. The ritual paraphernalia, 
ensountered in mum phra and other Ahom rituals described, also need to 
be observed carefully. The most important sacred shrine is the ho lung, 
which consists of a platform with miniature ladder and a pointed “roof” 
of white cloth, the central bamboo jutting up high into the sky. ‘The most 
common altars consist of square or rectangular platforms raised knee-high 
above the ground on small stilts, The “earth” deities in the uum phra 
ritual are given a different altar; these offering places with their dome- 
shaped roof may symbolise caves. 

‘A series of remarkable objects of great importance were the ritual 
pillars. During mum phra there are two, and they seem to represent quite 
distinct symbols, The front one is a simple, almost unadorned piece of 
plant material which his a bamboo ring, and to which a miniature elephant 
may be fastened. The other one has been provided with a considerable 
number of lamp holders which jut out like the pins in a pin-cushion. The 
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second pillar of the uunt phra ritual is devoted to a god of nature, all the 
sacrificial animals are presented there and at the time when the maduli is 
sounded an offering is placed at its foot, Basically this second pillar 
seems to be the same as the lamp pillar used during me dam me phii and the 
large lamp holder in the central point of the traditional Ahom temple, A 
ritual object which proved puzzling was the bamboo chain which connects 
all the altars in the front section of the uum plira grounds. None of the 
informants could think of a reason, other than that it had always been used, 
for the inclusion of that chain. The fact that these chains are raised high 
up above the central altar suggests that they may represent a symbolic con- 
nection between heaven and altars. 

From the detailed description of some of these Ahom ceremonies it has 
also become quite clear that these rituals, which are token by the Ahom 
‘people to be fairly * pure” Ahom, are replete with Hindu influences, Many 
instances have been mentioned, where such influences are quite clear. Tt has 
been shown that in one instance, namely in the custom of equating Ahom 
gods with gods of the Hindu pantheon, the influence appears quite super- 
ficial and for the analysis, it can easily be “ peeled off”. In other instances 
it will prove much more difficult to sift out Assamese and Ahom ingredients, 
When it is noted, for example, that the presentation of gifts to the ancestors 
takes place in the kitchen, the most sacred place of the traditional Ahom 
house, this feature seems to have come from Hinduism. However, the fact 
that one of the upright posts in this kitchen is dedicated to the ancestors 
and known as sao tung dam, has strong Tai overtones. Sometimes, there- 
fore, Hindu and Tai beliefs have blended. Occasionally it may be very 
difficult to decide whether a ritual detail belongs to the Hindu, the Tai 
or some other tradition. In the Ahom ceremonies it can, for example, be 
noticed that people make use of fresh leaves from the jungle, as well as the 
succulent green sheaths from the trunk of the banana tree in order to fashion 
ritual containers, It is felt that recently cut plant material is clean and 
pleasing to the gods. This attitude the Ahom share with many surrounding 
peoples and the only method of finding out whether certain features of this 
belief go back to the typically Tai tradition lies in the examination of details, 
first for the whole range of Tai peoples, and then amongst their neighbours. 


SACRIFICIAL TRADITIONS AMONGST OTHER TAI 
GROUPS 


The Shan 
There are relatively few ethnographic accounts dealing with the Shan of 
Burma and most of those consulted did not mention blood sacrifices. Seiden- 
faden provides a few remarks, scattered through his book. He refers to 
three types of occasions during which sacrifices used to take place. The 
first one is the funeral of a Shan prince, which used to be accompanied by 
human and animal sacrifices. Reputedly these customs lasted well into the 
sixteenth century.! His second reference to Shan sacrifices deals with the 
foundation of palaces, bridges and city gates. In pre-British times it was 
the custom to bury a man or a woman alive under these foundations? 
Finally he relates how it was believed in Chieng Tung that a terrible spirit 
inhabited a lake near the capital and how it was the practice, at least up to 
the British occupation, to appease this spirit by violating, debauching and 
abandoning to the wild animals four virgins.* 

The first reference deals with funeral customs. ‘The report fits in with 
what has been noted in Volume I of this study and needs no further com- 
‘ment, other than that Seidenfaden does not tell us from where he obtained 
hig information The second example, which mentions human sacrifices 
under foundations, is most interesting in a wider perspective, for, as we will 
see later in this book, there are trustworthy accounts of very similar practices 
for various regions in Thailand, Seidenfaden’s last account of human 
sacrifice is the most difficult to assess. Not only are all references missing 
so that it is impossible to find out upon what type of information the report 
is based, but also the detailed descriptions of the ritual, which would make 
it valuable for this analysis are lacking. Until the present day I have not 
come across other accounts of violation and immolation of virgins for 
religious purposes amongst the T: 

Yearly Shan communal festivals include one to the spirit of the market 
place, If the people omit to present this spirit with such an offering it is 
believed that destructive epidemics or famine may result. Reputedly, every 
leap year special gifts are offered, when small huts are built in the grounds 
of the chief’s court house and meat is cooked and offered to the spirits, who 
are requested to look after the town's welfure.* Again, this account is devoid 
of the ritual details necessary for a comparative survey. Somewhat more 
helpful is the mention of a Shan communal ritual for a shrine of the “ heart” 
‘of the mucang. This guardian spirit of the mueang apparently has a brick 
altar which is situated at a huge tree. On the first day of the festival in honour 

1B, Seldenfaden, The Thai Peoples, ‘Scidenfaden’s customary attention to 
Bangkok: The Siam Society, 1958, p. 42,” scholarly detail, 

* Ibid, p. 36. +4. H. Telford, " Animism in Kengtung 
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* The book was arranged, posthumously, Society, Volume XXVIH, Part 2, August 
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of this spirit a tray is prepared, on which there are clay images of domestic 
animals, cloth, tea, tobacco and various foods. This tray is presented at 
the altar and then taken outside the town where it will be abandoned. In 
this manner the evil spirits which may harm the inhabitants are attracted 
and led away? This stage of the described ritual appears to be an elaborate 
version of the typical Tai exorcism which has been described in Volume 
as chu malaung for the Tai of Assam, as sia kabaan for the Siamese, and also 
for the Black Tai. The batawi puja ritual described for the Ahom in the 
previous chapter may constitute another variant upon this theme, To 
continue the ritual for the guardian spirit of the muang, on the second day 
all heads of households assemble at the big tree and offer rice at the shrine? 


The Lue 


Also for the Lue there is mention of sacrificial ritual connected with funeral 
customs, and there is no need to repeat the details" Apart from this, there 
exist several eye-witness accounts of a sacrificial ritual for the spirit which, 
also amongst the Lue, is known as Phii Mueang. At the end of May 1937 
such a ritual was attended by Izikowitz, a trained observer with an eye for 
details which prove relevant for this study.* All the villagers contribute 
to purchase a buffalo, and the adult men lead this animal to a permanent 
altar just outside the village. Women are not found in this procession, for 
they are excluded from the whole ritual. The buffalo is tethered to a stout 
pole which stands in the ground in front of the altar. The latter consists of 
a platform, some six or seven feet long, above which a shelter has been made. 
This altar, covered with white cloth, is divided into three parts, each part 
being looked after by its own priest. The most important of the three 
powers propitiated is Phii Mueang, the spirit of the region. The other two 
‘are guardian spirits of nearby salt mines, The priests kneel down and pray 
to gain the attention of these guardian spirits, Before each prayer. is 
intoned a gong is sounded. A member of the Lamet ethnic minority, who 
is hired for the purpose, then comes forward. He dances three times 
around the animal and then kills it with his lance. He tries to ensure that 
the animal dies with the head to the north, for if the buifalo is not lying in 
a northern direstion, this is interpreted as a sign that the coming harvest wifl 
be poor. The hiring of a Lamet for this task reffects the influence of 
Buddhism, none of the Lue wishing to perform such an act. 

The buffalo blood having been colle-ted in bowls, the animal is divided 
up into twelve parts, The severed head is hung from the tethering pole, 
‘the animal's nose pointing to the north. The meat is cooked and various 
dishes are prepared. On each of the three offering places on the altar bowls 
of food are set down. The priests pour rice-wine over each bow! and then 
formally invite the powers to partake of the meal. They said:" 

“On this occasion we invite Tiao Fa Luong (in our transcription this 

is probably Chao Faa Luang), the Great Spirit of the Heavens, who is 

"bid, 0, 167. The appearance of clay Chiang. 
mages of domestic animals may represent a "The following account is hased upon 
substitute of real animal sacrifices, presum- K. G. Izikowite, fotes about the Tai 
ably under Buddhist influence, Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Ibid. p. 168. Antiquites, Stockholm, No, 34, 1962, expec 
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so kind and the spirit of the great town (who was the guardian spirit 
of the place of old when there were many buffaloes). We invite the 

Great Spirit to come and partake.” Then followed a whole row of 

names of different spirits, 

Unfortunately Tzikowitz does not provide the “whole row of names”, 
Of the different powers invoked, apart from the citation above, there is no 
other account but that they are: “ spirits which guard the village, spirits of 
the mines, spirits of the rice fields and spirits of the green mountains.” In 
order to determine whether the spirits have accepted the invitation one of 
the priests takes some rice, counts the grains and if the number is 
even it is a positive sign. The men then eat and drink together, The re- 
mainder of the meal is taken back to the village to be shared with women 
and children. 

Further interesting details are the fact that during the ceremony the 
village is totally cut off from the rest of the world; no stranger being allowed 
to enter or leave the community. Hexagonically plaited bamboo trays are 
set upright on bamboo sticks, on each of the four paths leading up to the 
village, ‘These are interdiction symbols, known throughout many Tai 
communities as talaco™ After the sacrifice, at a different location, two teams 
gathered, one of boys and one of girls. These enacted a ritual tug-of-war. 
On that occasion the girls’ team won, not altogether unexpectedly, since 
it is held to portend a good harvest, This ritual tug-of-war has pro- 
bably no comnection with the sactifice for Phii Mueang. It appears to 
be more related to the New Year celebrations. It has been reported 
for many Tai peoples and it can still be witnessed amongst some of 
the Assamese Tai. An analysis of that aspect falls outside the scope of 
this book. 

Quite independently, and apparently unaware of Izikowite’ field notes, 
is Deydier’s account of his discussions with Lue village elders about the Phil 
‘Mueang sacrifice. At Ou Thai the ceremony for Phii Mueang occurs only 
once every three years, always around November. It is presided over. by 
two priests, the eldest of whom says the necessary prayers. The offerings 
consist of four chickens, two for each priest, and a black buffalo. The 
chickens have been Killed before they are taken to the offering place, which 
is situated near a huge tree at the north side of the village. ‘The buffalo is 
taken alive to the tree and bound to it. A man, specially hired for that 
purpose, kills it with a sabre. He also cuts the animal up in twelve parts 
‘and these are laid inside the spirit’s shrine, eight of these in the name of the 
chief priest and four for his helper. During the prayer a small amount of 
alcoholic beverage is poured on the ground in front of the tree. ‘The manner 
in which the animal has fallen gives rise to predictions about the community 
future. If the buffalo has died stretching his legs in the village's direction 
@ good year may be expected. If they point, however, to the forest, it is 
a bad omen. When Devdier, who had observed similar customs amongst 
the Lao, asked whether the liver was examined, or whether the direction 
of the stream of blood was given any special meaning, he obtained a negative 


©The Shan also use it as protection and national Congress of Anthropological and 
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answer, Tt was also noted that during the ceremony strangers have no access 
to the village." 


Not long afterwards Devdier had the opportnity to discuss the same 
eoremony at Ou Neua, another Lue community. Reputedly the offering 
there consists of two buffaloes, one black and one white. The proper time 
of the year is September. Deydier reports the use of a shrine, called ho phi 
mueang, and refers to the spirit called Phi Mucang as one who lives ina 
tree? ‘During the great sacrifice all kitchen fires in the village must. be 
extinguished, so that the spirit of the kitchens can attend the ceremony. 
‘The two buffaloes are tied on poles in front of the Phii Mueang tree. The 
sacrifice can take place only after the spirit has accepted the offering and 
in order to discover the spirit’s opinion, a cock is asked the relevant ques- 
tion. If the cock crows three times the sacrifice is acceptable. The buffaloes 
are killed with the help of a lance, The priest addresses the spirits in the 
Tai language, but, in order to make it intelligible to the spirits he reverses 
each word, Each animal is divided into six portions. 

‘There is thus no doubt that the Phii Mueang sacrifice forms part of the 
Lue tradition." There are a number of differences between the various 
aszounts, One village holds the ceremony in May, one in September and 
another in November. At one ritual there are three priests, two of them 
presiding over gifts to nearby salt mines. A buffalo may be fastened to a 
pole or to a tree, These detailed accounts show, however, that in all cases 
the same ritual is celebrated. Everywhere it is a buifalo offer in honour of 
one or more guardian spirits, and to this offer other deities may be invited. 
In all cases it takes place just outside the village. In the three reported Lue 
cases the offering is presented as twelve separate portions of meat.!* In 
all cases there is a prayer asking for continued protection and there is a 
method of watching how the buffalo falls in order to predict the futuse, In 
all reported cases a huge troe is considered to be the place where the deities 
can best be contacted, 


‘The Nuw 


Tn the literature only one azcount of Nua sacrifice was encountered. It 
concerns the story of how a destructive fire had raged, during which one Nua 
village had completely burat out, Another Nua community had managed 
to escape this danger:'* 

._. The Tai Na village just batow our Mission compound was not burnt. 

The people said it was because: they had killed a dog when the flames were 

at their height, and threw it in the flames to appease the spirit of the fire. 
This report establishes beyond doubt that, under very special circumstances 
the Nua performed a dog sacrifice, It gives no idea regarding the possibility 
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that the Nua may have held regalar communal sacrifices. Also the report 
lacks certain details which would have increased its value for this study, 
‘such #s whether the dog ought to be of @ certain colour, in what manner the 
animal was killed, and by whom. Nevertheless, especially in the light of the 
findings amongst the Assamese Tai, it remains interesting to note that, at this 
occasion of great emergen-y and need, the Nua resorted to animal sacrifice, 
and that they chose a dog as the animal most likely to appease the threatening 
power. 


‘The Youn 


In some of the old chronicles of the region which is inhabited by the Yuan 
regular buffalo sacrifices are mentioned. Thus, at the end of the chronicle 
of Mahathera Fa Bot it is recounted how, at the beginning of each year, 
in April, people took an unblemished male black buffalo as food for Grand- 
father Sae, and offered it at the foot of the mountain Doi Suthep, north of 
Chiang Mai, Another buffalo was given to Grandmother Sae at the foot 
of @ mountain to the south, named Doi Kham, on the north bank of the 
river Mae His. For this sacrifice, a painting on cloth, some, nine yards tall, 
depicting a standing Buddha in the style of his first preaching is obtained. 
This image is suspended from a tree at the sacrificial site. Then nine monks, 
who have recently been ordained, are invited to recite prayers around this 
image. As to the buffalo meat that is left after the offering to the spirits, 
if the people and the monks have not eaten it all it must be buried; no part 
of this sacrificial meat may be taken home.”” 

This is a remarkable account, which, without explanatory remarks must 
make @ peculiar impression upon readers who are not familiar with Tai 
eustoms. The important qualification mentioned regarding the monks who 
are invited to attend the sacrifice is: “who have recently been ordained ”. 
Tt may safely be surmised that nine monks who have not long ago entered the 
Sangha will be unable to chant prayers in unison. {t takes usually years 
before a monk can confidently join a chapter for a public chanting session. 
Indeed, it may be expected that the chanting on this occasion must have 
sounded pitiful and muddled. This is the intention of the organisers of the 
ceremony: the caricature of a Buddhist chanting session is believed to 
provoke the gods into sending down rain The inclusion of the Buddhist 
monks at this sacrifice is therefore to be regarded as an aspect of Tai rain- 
making ceremonial, a subject which falls outside the scope of this book. At 
the same time, the inclusion of Buddhist monks and a Buddha image may 
be regarded as a measure of how important the sacrificial tradition once was. 
Tt fas been noted for some areas of Laos that: 

many Buddhist monks, without batting an eyelid, watch how fowls 

and pigs are offered during temple feasts. They are first Tai, and 

Buddhists only in the second place. 

‘As to the sacrifices at the foot of mountains around Chiang Mai, Notton, 
writing in the 1920s, says that it is still observed, although it seems to be 


C. Notion (translator), Annales da land consists of letting a group of monks 
‘Siam, Volume 1, Paris: Imprimerie Charles chant in n ficld, During this chanting 
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falling into abeyance. The buffalo sacrifice at Doi Kham now takes place 
in the month of June if the rains are late.” 

Notton mentions various other sacrifices which were regularly held 
intheregion. One of these was held at Ban Na for the spirit called Pho Luang 
Chung Cha. The kings of Chiang Mai and the people living between Chiang 
‘Mai and Raheng used to venerate this spirit and at regular intervals they 
offered a buffalo sacrifice. From the time that Ban Na was placed under 
the administration of Raheng, the authorities stopped the custom, for buffaloes 
‘were considered too valuable to be killed. Furthermore, there used to be 
sacrifices at Chiang Mai city itself, both during the traditional New Year 
festivities and in the seventh month (here June-July). Normally chickens 
‘were Killed, but in times of epidemics a pig, together with alcohol, was the 
appropriate gift*! In the sixteenth century, the Chinag Mai kings used to 
sacrifice a buffalo before setting out at war." Moreover, there were yearly 
sacrifices of a black and a white buffalo, Reputedly the custom was 
abandoned at the beginning of the twentieth century. The administra- 
tion’s accordance and involvement with this type of sacrificial ritual during 
the nineteenth century is borne out by Richardson's report that each house- 
hhold in the region of Mueang Lakhon had to pay half a baht of coarse 
silver on account of sacrifices to the country's protecting spirits. 

‘These sacrifices are another name for public feasts as the buffaloes, 

pigs, and poultry, together with the spirits, which are provided, are 

consumed by the people.** 

Buffalo sacrifices are mentioned for various other occasions, The king of 
Chiang Rai, in the course of an attack on Chiang Mai, sacrificed a white 
buffalo before firing # cannon Tn another account, when King Tilokarat 
of Chiang Mai sent an army to Mueang Nan, a sacrifice was needed, which 
included a white buffalo, chickens, ducks, as well as gifts of mats, seats 
and betel chewing equipment. Furthermore, during the treaty of 1809 
between the King of Chiang Mai and the ruler of another mueang, a buffalo 
‘was killed, its blood mixed with alcohol, and this mixture was drunk during 
the formal oath of friendship" Finally, it is reported that sacrifices took 
place at the Chinag Mai city pillar (lak mueang). At the official installation 
of the pillar a pregnant woman was impated, in order to create a strong and 
fierce protector spirit of the city. 


Ww 


The Siamese 


‘The thirteenth century inscription of King Raam Khamhaeng of Sukhothai 
tells how the ruller of the kingdom has to make offerings to a mountain spirit, 
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and that, when offerings are made in an appropriate manner and 
when they are of the right type, the kingdom will th However, when 
the spirit is displeased with the king's offering, the realm will be lost” 
Tn the inscription it is not told what kind of offerings the mountain spirit 
considered suitable for himself, but if the royal rituals to similar protective 
mountain spirits in neighbouring Chiang Mai, or those which shall be 
described for the Lao, are taken as a guide, it may be assumed that this 
involved at least a buffalo sacrifice. 

Hitherto nobody has suggested the possibility that Raam Khamhaeng 
could have condoned ritual killing, The inscription testifies elaborately of 
this ruler’s great interest for the Buddhist religion. However, in Siam, as 
well as in Laos and Cambodia, the Buddhist kings have long managed to 
combine an active sponsorship of the Buddhist religion with a perpetuation 
of some forms of animal and even human sacrifice. That at least some of 
Sukhothai’s suceessors, the kings of Ayutthaya, were mot averse to shedding 
blood in a ritual manner for the benefit of their country, is attested by 
Jeremias van Vliet. At the bevinning of the seventeenth century it was the 
accepted custom to impale pregnant women in the holes where fortifications 
were to be built, This was done simply in order to create guardian spirits 
who would help prevent the enemy from taking the city. In 1634 the 
Ayuthayan king ordered that sixty-four expe:ting women be arrested and 
prepared to be transformed into fierce protective spirits. The king's orders 
‘were followed, but before the ceremony could take place an extraordinary 
large number of them gave birth, thus disqualifying themselves for the 
honour. This was taken as a sign that sush a large number may not have 
been auspivious and eventually only four women were actually killed.” 
There can be no doubt as to the a:curacy of this account. 

There are persistent reports of very similar human immolations at the 
times when a new city pillar (lak mueang) was installed. Tn contrast with 
the human sa:rifizes under the foundations of fortifications, none of these 
reports rest upon eyewitness’ accounts. Therefore it may be argued that 
it remains an open question whether human beings were actually buried 
under the city pillar." If this is proven. one day, it appears that the custom 
of creating a fiere guardian spirit under the fortifications, which is also 
reported for plaves outside Siam, may have attached itself to customs 
surrounding the lak mueang. 

Other than the above-mentioned state ceremonies, there are very few 
accounts of Siamese ritual blood-sacrifices. Phya Anuman Rajadhon refers 
once to a custom whereby the owner of a field sacrifices a fowl. This is 
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done onse a year, at the beginning of the rice-planting season, After the 
sacrifice, the fow!'s tongue bone is examined to see whether the season will 
be good.” In order to find references to Siamese sacrifices I checked 
through scores of publications which have Thai customs as their subject. 
Thus far this search has yielded no results. The nearest these books come 
to mentioning an animal sacrifice is when they report that a person ought 
to offer some meat on certain occasions when a spirt’s favour is sought. In 
all cases it is implied that the animal is not slaughtered near the altar, but 
Killed somewhere else, preferably by someone else. During my own ficld- 
work in Ratchaburi province I witnessed and took part in such a ceremony, 
which, in this instance, was intended to invoke the powers in order to make 
fa batch of young men, who had resently been tattooed, invulnerable. This 
ceremony was held in the most sacred place, namely on the platform in front 
of the main Buddha image in the Buddhist temple. Amongst the gifts which 
‘were prominently displayed on this platform were a pig's head and four 
trotters, obtained from the butcher's in the nearby provincial capital. Later 
the head was cooked and shared amongst all those who participated in the 
ritual. A similar ritual is described in the famous Siamese poem Seephaa 
rueang Khun Chaang Khun Phaen, when Khun Phaen and Phlai Kaew raise 
the spirits in order to obtain invulnerability. ‘They offer a pie’s head, chickens 
and ducks. 
‘Although at present the Siamese appear to refrain from blood sacri- 
fices, they have maintained in the rural areas a rich tradition of village 
guardian spirits. Such guardian spirits have a shrine, often at the periphery 
of the built-up area and a communal food-offering (liang) often occurs just 
before the monsoon rains are due, Gifts to the village guardian spirits include 
usually alcohol, boiled chicken, boiled eggs, and locally made cigarettes, 
as well as a single stick of incense, canudles and flowers, Some social scientists 
who have carefully observed these rituals have recently reported on their 
findings:™ 
In contrast to the monthly ceremony, attendance at the annual one 
considered a serious obligation by the villagers. Every household is 
required to send a gift-laden representative and as many members of 
the commut ‘attend the ceremony as possible, A medium is also 
present, Again Puu Taa reputedly takes possession of different villagers 
under whose influence they will sing, joke, tease, tell stories or dance. 
Socially this is the one occasion that the villagers have to interact and 
dine together as a community. Unlike the monthly ceremony the 
offerings are not returned to the family compound, but consumed near 
Puu Taa’s shrine... 

‘These details, including the aspect of spirit possession, are reminiscent of 

the annual communal sacrifices recorded thus far, and it is plausible that 
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‘the present of a boiled chicken is a survival of former sacrifices. There is 
no doubt that the cult of village guardian spirits is widespread in rural 
Thailand, for many social scientists, who were present during the presen- 
tation of the paper cite! above, remarked having witnessed similar rituals 
in“ their” rural region. 


The Tai of southern Thailand 


‘The literature on customs of the Tai of southern Thailand is similar to that 
of central Thailand in that no account of ritual blood sacrifice is found 
amongst village customs. This probably is a reflection of the force of 
Buddhism in the region. Hawever, there are customs which apparently have 
not been greatly influenced by Buddhist ethics and precepts. Thus, an 
account of ceremonies observed during an elephant drive shows that blood 
sacrifices were known. The sacrifice, which was intended to ask the phif 
to protet the hunters consists of 
seven fowls, five ducks, five blue crabs, three or five horse-shoe crabs, 
the head or flesh of a pig, one bottle of spirit, some tubes of scorched 
glutinous rice as well as of ordinary rice, somé tomatoes prepared with 
condiments asa salad, two banana-leaf’ cups for flowers, three green 
coconuts, some red sweetened cakes, and white balls made of flour or 
ground rice, some khanom luz, a cake similar to the former, rice-wafers, 
and some boiled ries. 
After w suczessfal hunt, a thanksgiving feast is held and for this is needed: 
“three ducks, three fowls, spirits. ..three black and three horse-shoe crabs, 
++.one bamboo rat. ...% 


‘The Tai of northeast Thailand 


In a Thai book on old customs in the northeast of the country, rituals for 
the ancestors and those for Phii Mueang are lumped together.” Formerly, 
often on the first day of the new year (April), people would kill animals 
such as cattle, buffaloes, pigs, ducks and fowls, and offer these to the phit. 
If these sacrifices were omitted, sickness might break out, or, even worse, rain 
might be withheld. Moreover, it is noticed by Somphong, that once the 
spirits were used to reosiving a certain type of animal sacrifice, this could 
not be changed to a different type of gift without courting the spirits’ dis- 
pleasure, In the same source there is a description of a chicken sacrifice 
and divination practice, very similar to that mentioned by Phya Anuman 
Rajadhon above, This is the ritual in honour of Phii Taa Hack, a spirit 
which is propitiated when people first open a new field, id during each 
subsequent year. After the sacrifice and offering of the chicken the tongue- 
bone is removed. If the bone’s membrane is elastic this is interpreted as a 
sign that there will be plenty of water. If it is fatty and generally looks 
healthy it is a sign that there will be good rainfall and that prosperity may 
be expected. However, if the bone is short, blunt, or deformed, there will 
toe little rain and the rice may be expected to die in the fields. 

% FH. Giles,“ An Acsount of the Rites simpler version is mentioned. 
and Ceremonies Observed at Elephant —™ Zbid., p. 182. 
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Other sacrificial customs for this region can be found in the archaic 
hunting rituals collected by Giles. Before the yearly hunt for the great 
catfish in the Mekhong River, an intricate set of plasttory rituals used to 
take place. One of the spirits to be propitiated received cloth, five areca 
nuts and betel leaves, twelve leaf cups of flowers, bracelets, ear rings, sweet 
meats and one or two fowls, Another would, for two years in succession 
receive one pig, and in the third year a buffalo. The animal would be 
divided up and the head, forefeet and tail would be offered on a salver. 
‘Afterwards nine separate dishes would be offered and a medium would 
communicate to the people the spirit’s prediction of how the catch would 
turn out that year. Another spirit would receive pork, duck and fowl’s 
flesh.” In a different hunting ritual described for the region, no medium 
wwas consulted, but the likelihood of good luck was determined with the help 
of exg divination, A boiled egg was peeled and examined carefully. If the 
yolk was visible through the egg white at any place, this was taken as a 
favourable sign. 


‘The Laotians 


Notwithstanding its strong Baddhist tradition, state-sponsored blood sacrifices 
undeniably form part of Laotian ceremonial history. For example, it is 
reported in the annals that the founder of the Laotian kingdom performed 
‘a sacrifice, which must have been quite spectacular, in which he offered as 
many as thirty-six buffaloes? Throughout the kingdom many. spirit 
Shrines (ho phil) were established and cach year, at the principal ones, the 
priest-caretaker used to rezeive from the government a certain sum of money 
to help organise the communal sacrifice. ‘The state had set a day for the 
ritual, namely the eighth day of the waxing moon of the seventh month, a 
day which usually fell in June. This custom of partly financing the sacrifices 
from state funds stopped in 1918, but even after that date, many state 
Is would help defray the costs of some of these rituals 

‘Unlike the Siamese case, where the phil cults apparently have lost most 
of their sanguine character, Buddhism has not been able to change Laotian 
hii rituals in such a manner so as to take away their vigorous nature." 
Fortunately for the purpose of this study, there have been some detailed 
descriptions of the large blood sacrifices which have heen held fairly recently. 
Here the outline of three of these ceremonies will be presented, so as to enable 
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the noticing of ceremonial details which are so important in comparati 
ethnohistory, as well as the assessment of the scope and variety of the ritual 
as found amongst the Lao. First a pig sacrifice in Luang Prabang is taken, 
then a buffalo sacrifice in Vientiane and finally the buffalo sacrifice at Vat Phu. 

Tn Luang Prabang the sasrifice, which has been described in great detail," 
takes place every year in the sixth month of the Lao year, which usually falls 
in May, before the agricultural year has begun. ‘The phit who are the chief 
recipients of the sacrifie in this case are known as Grandfather Nyew and 
Grandmother Nycu. ‘These two are the guardian spirits of the mueang, and 
also they are mythological ancestors whose masks are carefully preserved 
at their shrine. ‘These masks are exposed only twice @ year, namely at the 
traditional New Year, which falls in half-April, and in the twelfth month, 
at the end of the rainy season. ‘ording to Archaimbault the cult of 
masks was formerly also found in Sieng Kiwang, where, at the sezond half 
‘of the nineteenth century five masks were destroyed. When these masks 
‘are exposed, they are used in a ritual dance. In Chapter 2 of this volume T 
have already pointed out that it is possible that the Ahom once used an 
‘ancestral mask, ‘Thus far the cult of these masks, which in Laos is quite 
striking, for the masks depict black faces, bulging eyes and open mouth, 
with masses of long string, by way of hair, enveloping the bearers, has 
received insufficient attention“® During the rituals for these Phii Mueang 
of Luang Prabang in May, at an early stage of the ceremonies, six talaeco 
signs are placed around the altar. A. black-coloured piglet, donated by the 
community, is taken and killed. The blood is collected. the hair removed, 
‘and then the animal is cut into piezes and boiled, together with four hens, 
which are also offered to the great spirits. The pig’s liver and stomach are 
cleaned and also dropped in the big pot with boiling meat. The intestines, 
after rubbing and cleaning, are toasted above a fire. Meanwhile the altar 
is prepared. A pole, about two metres tall, which is called the lak lao, or 
“alcohol post”, is decorated. On top of this pole a falaco is fastened, and 
halfway down a ring is attached. From this ring two chains are hung, one 
‘consists of five small bars, fastened together like rungs of a rope ladder, 
the other made of five rings fastened together. These chains are called 
the “ chain of the elephants, chain of the horses”. At the foot of this pillar 
‘a tray holding two containers filled with rice balls is placed, and in each of 
these containers two reeds are stuck, like in rice-wine containers. The reeds 
‘are connected with rattan to the post. At the appropriate place two mattresses 
and pillows are arranged for Grandfather and Grandmother Nyeu and above 
this resting place a white canopy with a red border is hung. A coconut 
and a pitcher of water are given by way of preliminary offerings. Near- 
by are a tray with six small cups, a drum, betel-chewing equipment, a teapot, 
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six bananas and two hardbsiled exes. 


a bowl with pork, grilled viscera and a bow! of blood, 
chickens and two platters with the spirits’ clothes are placed. There 
are also presents to some minor spirits, 
Sugary gifts are also presented t> the ancestral couple Nyeu, 


b: 
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At some distance from the mattresses 
= well as the four 


consisting of coconuts and sweets. 
‘At the place 


teserved for Grandfather Nyeu two candles are lit and one on the lak Jao. 


‘The drum is sounded and alcohol is offered 
is brought over to a spot near the pillows. 

who has been sitting next to the priest, shows 
he is dressed in the clothes which have 
‘A crown of flowers is placed on the head. Whe 
descended into the medium, food and 
fare around the alcohol containers are blessed by him. The 
‘a deferring manner asks about the prospects for the com- 
will be epidemics, whether the rains will be abundant 
iad whether the rice will germinate properly. ‘The pit’ answers such questions 
‘on the occasion here described that, if the spirits are 


purpose. 


strands which 
priest then, i 
munity, whether there 


vvia the medium telling, 


properly feasted, good prospects may be 
in front of the medium in order to please 


to the spirits. The ritual meal 
At this stage the male medium 
signs of spitit possession and 
‘been brought especially for this 
‘the spirit has 
nd eotton 


drink is presented to 


expected. A ritual dance is held 
the spirit and soon afterwards the 


spirit suddenly leaves, hurtling the medium back onto the mattress as he 


a fixed order, 


other great spirits take his place and 


each of these behaves according to its traditional place in the spirit world, 


‘one performing a sabre dance, 


‘another soberly remaining seated. ‘There is 


mote opportunity to pose questions and some members of the audience come 


forward for advice regacding private 


problems. This concludes this stage 


of the ceremony which has lasted from nine in the morning until five in the 


afternson. The next day is observed as one 
Tn the evenin: 


done (in Laotian: kam tan), 


the medium again falls info a trance, 
ancestors Nyeu a ritual rope-pulling takes place. 
‘males at the head of the rope and females at the tail end. 


during which no work may be 
rattan cable is produced, 
and in front of the shrine for the 
There are two camps: 
It is important 


that the female side wins, else the country will know no prosperity." 


The buffalo sacrifice in Vientiane takes 
or June, at the beginning of the rainy 
hhas been built on the site of a shrine, 


place some time during May 


season, at a Vietnamese temple which 


called ho nia, not far from where the 


old city pillar (lak mucang) used to be situated. The ceremony affects the 
‘welfare of the whole mucang, and when the sazrifice was observed"”, this 


‘was still half-recognised by the authorities, Several representatives 
contribute financially ani some of them attend the proceedings. 
of offerings is prepared with a mat and some 
mast is erected with a talaeo on top and two jars of rice-aleohol 


pitcher filled with alcohol at the base. 


©. Archaimbault, “Le tang du ho 
devata Iuong & Luong Prabang, p. 246. 


© These details and other information on 
the Vientiane ritual are taken from P, Levi, 
“The Sacrifice of the Buffulo and the 
Forecast of the Weather in Vientiane”, 
Kingdom of Laos (edited by R. de Berval), 
1959, 


162-73. 
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of rank 

A table 

cushions at the foot. A small 
and a third 


‘Also there are a copper gong, a drum, 


‘This sacrifice was performed every year 
Ihefore the transplantation of rice, Evety 
‘three yeurs another buffalo sacrifice was 
performed at the That Luang for the 

‘desacrilisation of the earth”. See C- 
‘Archaimbault, "Le sacrifice du bute & 
Vautel da T’at Luong (Wieng Chan), Ethinos, 
Volume 40, 1975, pp. 114-49. 
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sabres, and numerous trays with gifts of alcoholic drinks, sweets, candles and 
flowers. To the south, behind the Vietnamese temple, near a big tree, the 
sacrificial buffalo is fastened to some small-size trees. Formerly, it is said, 
the buffalo used to be killed at the foot of a tamarind tree. Early in the 
morning a female medium goes into a trance, lets herself be possessed by a 
phii, and under the command of the phii she executes a few steps of a tradi- 
tional dance. At nine in the morning she orders the buffalo to be killed. 
After an offering of alcohol and some flowers has been made at the foot of 
the big tree close by, the animal is hit, first on the head, then on the neck. 
The buffalo is beheaded and cut into pieces. Head and tail are carried to a 
nearby shrine containing a sacred stone which later will be used for divi- 
nation; the rest of the body is carried near the table. Most of the meat is 
cooked, only some of it is grilled and this will be eaten by the medium. The 
spirit possession continues later during the morning and early in the after- 
noon. People may ask questions regarding possible future events, At about 
‘two o'clock the buffalo flesh is divided, large shares going to the medium 
‘and the officials who sponsor the ritual, Head and tail will form part of the 
medium’s portion, whilst the skin will be divided between her and the officials, 
At around a quarter to five in the afternoon all persons proceed to the shrine 
which has the sacred stone. Offerings are made to the spirit of the stone, 
‘The medium dances three times around it and then douses it with water from 
A teapot. Immediately various experts rush forward, they lift the stone, turn 
it around, and scan the bottom surface, Special attention is given to 
noticing which areas of the under surface have become wet and which remained 
dry, for the stone may be read as if it were a map of the region. In this 
manner it can be foretold which groups of villages stand a good chance of 
plentiful water and which must prepare for relatively little during the coming 
‘season. A further experiment is done to see whether good or bad rains 
can be expected, Sabres are dipped into rice-wine containers and pulled 
out again. [Fall the moisture runs off the blades, there will be plentiful rain; 
if much remains clinging to the metal, rain will be withheld. 

The buffalo sacrifice at Vat Phu in southern Laos occurs on the fourth 
day of the waxing moon in the sixth Laotian month, which usually falls in 
May." Reputedly it is an ancient custom, going back to a time, long ago, 
when the king used to sacrifice two human beings. The buffalo is a substitute 
for the humans, with which the spirits will have to be satisfied, Before the 
shrine, two parasols indicate the place where the invisible servants of th 
great spirits will receive their share. Beside the shrine an “ elephant post " 
is erected. Its function is to enable the chief spirits to tether their heavenly 
‘mounts. As soon as the chief priest, the medium, and their assistants have 
arrived, candles are lit on the altar, on the “ elephant post” and on the 
central beam of the shrine itself. Mats and pillows are laid out as a wel- 
coming gesture for the phil. The gong and drums are sounded whilst the 
‘medium establishes contact with the unseen spirits by throwing three pinches 
of rice into a bowl. As soon as a phii has entered his body, the medium 
behaves in the fashion proper for the particular spirit that has descended. 
A female medium also bezomes possessed. A sabre dance is performed, 
‘One by one spirits descend and disappear to make way for new ones. At 


“These details have been taken from Buffalo at Vat Phu”, Kingdom of Laos, 
©. Archaimbaull, “The Sacrifice of the pp. 15661. 
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an appropriate moment the priest informs the spirits of the fact that a 
sacrifice is about to be made. Some men from a nearby tribe, who have been 
hired for this purpose, will kill the buffalo, which has been fastened with his 
head against the sacrificial tree. An artery is cut open with an axe, The 
blood is colle-ted in various pots and these are handed over to the presiding 
Priest. The position in which the animal falls is interpreted as a sign for 
the future, and so is the state of the liver. “ There is a little more gall than 
last year...On the other hand the buffalo fell parallel to the course of the 
Mekong. ..We shall escape drought”. The meat is boiled and offered 
at various places to the phi before it is consumed by the people. 

These three examples suffice to demonstrate the basic outline of the 
great official sacrifi-es in Laos, as well ns providing a multitude of details which 
will aid in the analysis. Archaimbault has considered these, and many other 
‘ceremonies for Laos as a whole, aiud has come té recognise an overall pattern, 
In his assessment the rituals in April, May and June are often related to a 
wish to inaugurate the rainy season, often it is clear that they are literally 
intended to draw the waters into the fields. He has been able to relate this 
in places with topographical features of the Laotian countryside, drawing a 
sketch of a“ cosmological map” of parts of Laos. The rituals around the 
‘twelfth month, in Archaimbautt's view, form a neat conclusion of those 
held before the monsoon: they are intended to induce the waters to retreat 
and thus make it possible for the earth to come into: equilibrium.” Tn this 
book Archaimbault elaborates an hypothesis based upon a reinterpretation 
of the aim of this sacrifice with respect to the boat-racing ritual, on which 
the sacrifice has been grafted." 

Hopefully I have been able to do some justice to this scholar whilst 
attempting to summarise a difficult book in a single paragraph. In broad 
tines [ find that the analysis of the pre-monsoon rituals confirms some of 
the themes stressed in this book. The series of post-monsoon activities, 
which these Laotians have juxtaposed and connected with the earlier ones, 
may or may not be so connexted. Personally T feel that the two sets of 
rituals may represent rather two sets of new-year celebrations, one at the 
‘beginning of the agricultural cycle, the other harking back to a time when 
the calendar was different. This earlier stage is described and developed fur- 
ther in later parts of this book. 

From the ethnographic accounts it is clear that Women in Laos are 
generally allowed to attend the buffalo sacrifizes. Usually women are not 
barred from entry even in the inner shrine. There is one ex:eption to this 
general rule, only at the shrine of the Grandparents Nyeu at Luang Prabang 
are women prohibite! ty enter the inner san-tuary unless they have come 
to bring spe:ial offerings in order to fulfil a promise to these two ancestral 
spirits Of interest for the student of comparative ritual is the detailed 
description of a Laotian chicken divination, The chicken’s tongue bone is 
pulled out and given to a village elder who examines the position of the 
central tongue bone in relation to the two upright branches left and right. 
A vertical position of the central tongue bone is favourable, a bending 


© Ibid, p. 16. descriptions of buffalo sactfices (p, $6sq.and 

%C. Archaimbault, La course de pirogues’ p.67sq.)a0d some ilusirations (Plates 25-27), 
auLaos:umcomplexe culturel, Ascona:Artibus. "'€. Archaimbault, “Le linng da ho 
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the direction of the branches is ominous, and a bending inverse to that of 
the branches spells disaster fn the light of the findings amongst the 
Assamese Tai there is yet a final detail which ought to be reported. Thi 
concerns the shrine of Grandlather Muet at Luang Prabang, which receives 
special attention once a year in connection with rituals around the city shrine 
(that), At that time there is a circumambulation of the Grandfather Muet 
shrine. Once every three years, during the seventh month (June), there 
used to be a red dog sacrifice. This red dog was given the name of “ golden 
deer. No further details are available on Grandfather Muet, other than 
that ie was sometimes called “lord of the earth” (Chao Din), and that he 
was considered the ancestor of the Kha aborigines.** There is yet another 
report regarding a dog sacrifice, this time for a female Kha spirit, and also 
there the dog flesh is also known as “ golden deer”. 


The Tai Newa 


‘There is @ short account of the annual great communal sacrifice of the Tai 
Neua. This is celebrated in honour of the tutelary spirit of the village and 
the region (Phii San), which is identified with the spirit of a chief who has 
recently died. On this occasion" all the guardian spirits of the mueang are 
also honoured. Just outside the village is the place of the sacred grove of 
the village and nearby this grove there is a permanent shrine on stilts, After 
‘the village headman has decided upon the date for the sacrifice, this shrine 
is repaired and all inhabitants share in the cost of buying a buffalo. Over 
all paths leading to the village a thread is strung with a notice attached, 
stating during which days the community will be closed; strangers will not 
be allowed in, nor will those from the village be allowed to go out. 

The butfalo is killed in front of the shrine and immediately the animal 
is divided up. The meat is placed in copper bowls and cooked. All parts, 
including the skin, will be consumed. On miniature plates small amounts 
of the different parts of the buffalo will be put and presented to the spirits. 
There will be a bit of meat, some liver, heart, lung, and entrails. The head- 
man will present these parts of the buffalo, together with alcoholic drinks, 
first to the main spirits and then to those of lesser rank. Each of these 
lesser ranking spirits receives an offering suitable to its taste: one may receive 
@ goat, another a dog, one always is presented a hen, and another a duck. 
The sa rificial gifts are left undisturbed for some time so as to give the spirits 
chance to accept them, then the community of humans consume the meats and 
drinks. Some of the meat will be sent, packed in banana leaf, to surrounding 
communities whose members could not attend. These rituals are solemnly per~ 
formed and last three days, Amongst the ritual objects drums are mentioned. 

Apart from this great communal festival, Bourlet mentions also domestic 
sacrifices, presided over by the eldest of the house, during which a few fowls 
may be killod and offered to the ancestors." Commonly used methods of 


FC. Archaimbault, La course de plrogues, possesion observes Dong Dok (Vientiane, 
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divination are the pushing of an egg into a bow! of rice and noticing whether 
OF not any grains stick to it and the shuffling of a bunch of thirty-two sticks 
in positions between the fingers of both hands in order to read the message 
of the unseen powers.” 


‘The Black and the White Tai 


According to Maspero, both Black and White Tai celebrate a feast for Phi 
Mucang (there it is called fi muong). {1 is the most important ceremony of 
the year. Phii Mucang lives at a big tree in the middle of a sacred grove 
where no-one is allowed to break the branches, at the entrance to the main 
village of a region. The ceremony in honour of the Phii Mueang takes place 
in the first month of the local time-reckoning, which corresponds with July- 
‘August, just when the rice in the fields is beginning to form new eaves. 
This time of the year is not, however, universally accepted amongst Black 
and White Tai, the White Tai of Phong-Tho, for example, hold their buffalo 
sucrifive twive a year.®” and those of Lai Chaw time the first of these oecasions 
in ApfilMay, and the second in their eleventh month, which corresponds 
‘with September-October. The first of these occasions is seen as one during 
which the water-spirit Ngueak is asked to bring rain and invade the rice 
fields, whilst the second butfalo offer is an opportunity to demand his retreat. 
In Maspero’s account the ritual is described as one during which all the gods 
of heaven and earth are invited. During it, the territory of the mueang is 
losed to outsiders, A buffalo is killed and the head, paws, tail, as well as bits 
of liver, intestines and boiled blood, are placed on a platter with rice, alcohol 
‘and betel, at the foot of the phii’s tree. At Mueang Bom this varies some- 
what in that there the severed buffalo head is attached to the tree where the 
spirit dwells The priest, who has prepared for his role by fasting for 
three days helore the ceremony, now says the approptiate lengthy prayers 
and the animal is divided and eaten amongst the villagers. Tt is clear from 
the account of the array of powers which are invoked during the prayer, 
that all major phiis are called. Mention is made of the ruler of heaven, Po 
Then Luong, and specific other thens for the various clans. fn addition 
there is the phii who looks after the wind, one of the rain, one of thunder. 
‘There are the guardian of marriage rules, the gods and goddesses of the 
earth, of the moon and of the stars, the gods of the waters, the phii 
Mueang himself, with his group of subordinates who look after in- 
dividual small villages and. hamlets, and finally the gods of the mountains. 
From all these, assistance is asked to obtain a good crop, peace and 
wealth. 
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‘The Red Tai 


Every year, during the sixth month, the village chief orders a buffalo or a 
pig sacrifize, He provides glutinous rize, distilled alsohol, jars and betel. 
Plates are prepared with glutinous rice, various meats, soup, the head of the 
sazrifized animal, and a dish prepared from the animal's leg. They are 
presented, with the aid of appropriate formulae, to the ancestors, to the Phi 
Mucang (or, if there is no alliance with such a large unit, to the guardian 
spirit of the hamlet itself), and to Phii Naa (the guardian spirit of the rice 
fields). 

Most of Robert's monograph is devoted to witchcraft and magical 
healing practices, These are by themselves a fascinating set of customs, 
which would be eminently suited to a cross-Tai comparative analysis, but 
this clearly falls outside the scope of this book. Yet there are a few ritual 
details in the account of Red Tai healing customs which may help this present 
enquiry. Among the Red Tai there is a class of healers who rely upon 
spitit-helpers with whom they can establish and maintain contact by offering 
appropriate presents and allowing themselves to fall into a trance, These 
presents consist of a tray, covered with white cloth, a number of cups, a 
quantity of uncooked rice in which a raw egg is placed with its point upwards, 
‘a wax candle of about forty centimetres in height which is surrounded by 
smaller candles, small “lowers” fashioned from a twig of wood and some 
cotton thread as well as a “crossbow” made of wax, a few silver bracelets 
‘and some bars of silver for the phil, The number of cups and small candles 
may be four, cight, or twelve, the larger amounts being reseryed for the more 
important occasions. Together with the tray some alcohol and a meat 
offering must be given. On the largest occasions, whereby a“ tray of twelve” 
(Khai xep xong), to wit, twelve cups and twelve candles, is given, a buffalo 
may be sacrificed. 

Once every three years a practising medium-healer must give a large 
feast for his main contact in the spirit world, and on this occasion he invites 
his colleagues, This ceremony is quite distinct from the communal ritual 
described above, but through examining the details, aspects of the Red Tai 
pantheon are revealed. The inhabitants of his village (his patients) help 
with the preparations. In the hall of the reception room a large bamboo 
‘mast is set up from which objects made of wood and thread, such as flowers, 
miniature boats, drums, and birds are hung, There also is a “tray of 
twelve” and a pig is sacrificed. During the opening address the spirits of 
the ancestors, the guardian spirits of village and mucang, those of the moun- 
tains, forests, rivers, and cemeteries are invited to attend. The great 
heavenly spirits come down on their invisible horses and elephants and 
express themselves with the help of various medium-healers in trance. 
Thess gods, in the bodies of their mediums, walk around the hall to inspect 
it, ‘The host’s teacher, the man who has initiated him in the healing tech- 
niques, has the honour of having the great god Tn to possess him, and it is to 
In that the pig is offered, This spirit In, in his turn, will earry the pig sacrifice 
to the most important god, Father Then. It is fn who leads the negotiations 


"R, Robert, Notes sur les Tay Ding de Mémoire No. 1, Hanoi: Imprimerie 
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with the various powers for a promise of continued support for the host, s° 
that the latter may continue his medical practice." 

‘Amongst the various Red Tai customs, two divination techniques have 
been encountered. The first one consists of placing an egg vertically in ® 
‘bowl of rice and throwing some of the rice over the egg, predicting before 
hand whether one or two grains will remain on top, The other, which is 
used before going out hunting, consists of examining a sacrificed fowl's 
fight foot. The diviner looks for the position of the "blood point”. If 
it lies at one of the joints, it bodes evil, but if it lies under a fleshy part this 
indicates success. The place where the "blood point” can be found indi- 
tates also what type of game will be shot. A final item of interest for this 
research is the information that & formal oath of the Red Tai may involve 
the drinking of chicken’s blood mixed with alcohol. 


‘The Chuang 

Tn some ancient Chinese notes about the Chuang it has been reported that 
these practise fowl divination, of which they possess eighteen types. Bamboo 
rods which are straight and close to the chicken bone predict good fortune, 
put those which are curved and far from the bone indicate bad luck! 
‘There is little doubt that this concerns a somewhat garbled account of the 
technique of pushing slivers of bamboo in small holes in fowls’ thigh bones 
described in Chapter 3. fn addition it is mentioned that during the making 
of an alliance wine and meat are offered and sometimes a dog may be 
Killed. 


‘The Nhang 

A single source provides a vague glimpse into customs amongst the Nhang, 
‘which may be related to those already noted above. Abadie reports that 
certain Nhang villages have guardian spirits in whose honour grand cere- 
monies are organised at various times. These feasts Inst from three to six 
days, depending upon the Jocality, and during the celebrations the villagers 
fare not allowed to leave their village. The rituals consist of offerings and 
feasts, The village is also prohibited terrain for strangers, and all access 
roads carry warnings stating until when it is closed." 

For other eastern groups only a few vague reports have thus far been 
encountered, which indicate that these also have a ‘sacrificial tradition. 
‘Thus, the Tho in China sacrifize fowls and pigs, and they worship chiefly 
fat unroofed shrines at spots considered sacred.” The Chung Chia 
perform offerings in front of trees, which they believe to be “spirit 
frees". Such remarks clearly fit in with what has been observed 
for other Tai groups. ‘They also indicate the need for detailed ethnographic 
reports. 


‘For further details, see pp. 73-75, © M. Abudle, Les races duc Haut-Tonkin 
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8) The annual communal sacrifice 


The reconstruction of Assamese Tai communal sacrifices, together with 
the description of the large-scale Ahom uum phra offerings, may now be 
considered in connection with the material collected in the first part of this 
chapter. Even though most of the accounts are sketchy and incomplete, 
there is suffivient detail at hand to resognise patterns and similarities. The 
Khamyang Raaz Daew, the Phitkey sacrifice for Phii Suea Mucang, the 
Khamti Phii Mueang ritual, the Ahom awn phra, the Lue offering for Phii 
Mucong, some of the Yuan buffalo offerings dedicated to Grandparents Sac, 
the annual gifts to village guardian spirits in central Thailand, the New Year 
sacrifices of the Tai in northeasten Thailand, the Lao ho phif rituals, the 
annual Neua offer to Phii San, the feasting in honour of Phi Mucang 
amongst the Black, White and Red Tai, all these seem to be variations on 
a single theme, They are all intended for the benefit of the community at 
large, they are held at specific moments of the year, the same type of Ioca- 
lised spirit is promineat amongst the powers which may be addressed, all 
these ceremonies take plase outside the habitated area, and all involve 
similar sacrifices. 

Regarding the time of the year which is considered suitable for holding 
the communal sacrifice, with one exception the available data fall neatly into 
two groups. By far the largest group (Khamyang, Ahom, Lue, Yuan, Tai of 
northeastern Thailand, Lao, White Tai of Lai Chau) have their main 
communal ceremony in April, May or June. The second group (Khamyang, 
Lue, White Tai of Lai Chau) celebrate the communal ritual also in September, 
October or November, but this conserns a repeat performance of the one 
held earlier in the year. The exception eynserns the Black and some of the 
White Tai who celebrate the ceremony in the middle of the rainy season, 
in July-August. Maspero, who reports on the Black and White Tai, explains 
this peculiar timing by pointing out that these Tai have a rather aberrant 
calendar, and the ritual is so timed as to coinzide with their New Year, 

All the Tai who celebrate the communal sacrifice in April, May or June 
demonstrate that there are basic connections between the moment of 
holding the sacrifice and the fact that the growing season is imminent. 
This interwovenness is stressed espe-ially by the fact that so often divina- 
tion is used which is intended to find out whether the coming season will 
be prosperous and whether or not the rains will be good. The examina- 
tion of the direstion in which a buffalo falls (Lue, Lao), or of the manner 
in which the blood flows (Lao), of the liver’s condition (Khamyang, Lao), 
of the manner in which lamps burn (Khamyang), and of the places 
Where a stone has become wet (Lao), all these are different ways of doing 
the same thing: looking for a sign of how the rainy season will develop. 
Sometimes. a more direct method of discovering what lies in store is 
used. The Khamyang, Ahom, Siamese, and Lao can question the gods 
directly on this matter as soon as certain skilled persons have gone into 
trance. On two occasions (Lue and Lao) a ritual tug-of-war was held 
during the con:luding stages of the communal festival, This ritual tug-of- 
war is probably a much older type than the one, deseribed in Volume I, 
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whereby a coffin with the corpse of a famous Buddhist monk is pulled to 
and fro on the cremation ground. The non-Buddhist tug-of-war is even 
more widespread amongst the Tai. Apart from the two cases mentioned 
above whereby the tug-of-war has attached itself to communal sacrifices, 
they are sometimes held as a separate ritual (Phakey), or often they are 
attached to the New Year celebrations themselyes. In all these cases the 
tug-of-war is hold between a men’s and a women's team, and always it 
is considered a good omen when the women’s team wins. There is little 
doubt that the cope-pulling ritual is originally a ceremony for obtaining 
rain® When they are combined with Phii Mucang sacrifices these tugs- 
of-war seem to underline the seasonal character of the ceremony. In this 
ease it could be regarded as an extension of the divination and questioning 
techniques in order to discover whether the rains will be good. By letting 
the women win the game of rope-pulling, the chances of plentiful rains 
are improved, 

The general character of the communal sacrifice may thus be described 
as a joint effort to make contact with the mueang's guardian spirit and 
other members of the Tai pantheon, to present these spirits with some of 
their favourite foods and drinks, and to persuade them to do their best and 
let the season be good. After these offerings, and when the prospects have 
been examined through omens and through questioning the gods personally, 
the farmers have at least some idea of what to expect. Since the beginning 
of the monsoon is a crucial time in the yearly cycle of work, this ceremony 
has assumed for Tai rice growers the character of an annual ritual highlight, 
aan occasion of overriding importance in the traditional religious cycle, Even 
in regions where Tai farmers, under influence of new developments, are in 
the process of abandoning the sacrifice, they will take it up again in a year 
‘when the rains are exceptionally late, In other cases, the sacrifices have 
been continued also because many Tai fear that the gods may deeply resent 
being suddenly deprived of gifts to which they have become accustomed. 
Any calamity which would occur in a village where recently the sacrifice has 
been stopped would be interpreted as the result of the god's wrath. 

Whilst there is therefore little doubt that the large-scale communal 
sacrifice is intimately connected with the imminenze of the monsoon, this 
does not account for the few cases where a second sacrifice is held later in 
the year. Tt has already be mentioned that, at least for the rituals in Laos, 
Archaimbault has stated the opinion that these may be the tail-end of the 
first sacrifices, at least when seen from the perspective of the boat festival. 
The rituals in April, May and June help call the rising of the waters in all 
ponds and rivers, and the September, October or November sacrifice is 
intended to make the waters withdraw and thus prepare for the harvest, A 
similar account has been reported for the White Tai of Lai Chay. It is a 
neat interpretation which may reflect the thinking of some Lao and White 
‘Tai ritual specialists, yet it is not one to which [ adhere. A similar, quite 
logical picture could be set up by “explaining” that the first set of rituals 


m= Three researchers who have given Luong Prabang", p. 248, and B. Porée- 
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from the request for @ good season, and the second ritual represents the 
‘god's “reward” at the end of the season. The difficulty especially with 
the second type of “explanation” is that it smacks of rationalisation, 
which may have been attached to the phenomena at some later stage. T 
suspect that there is little in the rituals and ritual objects which supports 
such a basic substratum. 

In my opinion, the few occasions when the communal ceremony is 
held late in the year reflect the time when the Tai New Year was held around 
Ostober and November. There can be little doubt that the April New Year 
is of Indian origin and that this has swept mainland Southeast Asia during 
the last two millennia, However, as will be described in the second part of 
this book, the Ancient Tai calendar began its year much later. Tt could be 
argued that this derives from a region where a northern monsoon dominated 
the agricultural seasons, In this view, the communal Tai sacrifice used to be 
held around October or November. When the Tai spread over mainland 
Southeast Asia, where a southern monsoon dominates, most of them changed 
their timing of the yearly greatest ritual to suit the seasons, and a few retained 
the old date. 

The ritual details vary somewhat from place to place, something that 
may be expected for peoples scattered over such a wide region. Despite 
this, there are broad areas of agreement also with regard to the objects and 
paraphernalia used. The gifts to the guardian spirit of the mueang must 
be lavish. They consist of rice, sweets, alcoholic beverage, and meat. The 
animal's blood has an important role in the sacrifice, often it is carefully 
collected and separately presenited on the altar. Almost everywhere one 
or more buffaloes are considered an appropriate gift, only in the smallest and 
more isolated villages is a pig considered sufficient. The killing is always 
carried out near the altar, often in the vicinity of a large tree which is consi- 
dered to be specifically connected with the Phii Mucang. Sometimes the 
chief sacrificial animal is actually tied on to such a tree, 

There seems to be no generally accepted favourite colour for the main 
sacrificial animal. Some select a white, others a black, others again both 
white and black, and in one instance a cream-coloured beast. In all 
instances, however, itis stressed that the animal must be a beautiful specimen. 
Tn no instance the sacrificial animal was old, sick, or deorepid, Substitution 
is not allowed: apparently the gods cannot be fooled in that respect. It is 
the vigour and power of the beasts which make the gifts so attractive in the 
eyes of the gods. 

‘The use of ritual poles or masts presents an interesting puzzle. The 
‘Ahom have a khot lak near the altar for the most important deity as well as 
a pole with many lamps for Doi Malung Phu Ra, where the sacrificial animals 
fare presented. The Lao have an “‘alzohol (ak, as well as an “elephant 
post", the Black and White Tai a lak seua, and the Red Tai also use a mast 
with presents attached during their largest ceremony to contact the gods, 
‘as well as a large candle in ull rituals where the gods descend. On first sight, 
the Ahom khot lak may have been used as the place to tether an elephant 
fovior to its sacrifice, After all, it is called a pole for tethering elephants, it 
hhas a ring halfway down which can be usod for that purpose, and, at present, 
‘2 miniature carved elephant may actually be tied to that ring. There are 
two problems regarding this view of the purpose of the kot lak. In the 
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first place, all sacrificial animals are kept in pens at quite some distance to 
the hot lak, and all are presented to the other pole, the one for Doi Malung 
Phu Ra. Secondly, it seems unrealistic to expect that any pole erected by 
‘men can be secured sufficiently to hold an elephant. A solution for both 
these problems is suggested by the Lao ritual details where one of the ritual 
posts is erected for the specific purpose of tethering the great gods’ invisible 
mounts. Apparently the Ahom and Lao masts have the same function, 
and no living elephants were ever tied to the pole next to the ho hing 

‘The array of masts mentioned above can be divided into two types. 
‘The first one concerns the pole with one or more rings, used for the heavenly 
steeds. The other type is a mast on which candles, lamps, and sometimes 
presents are fastened. It appears primarily to be an aid for the heavenly 
powers’ descent to earth. It may be called a “ communication pole”, and 
the candle’s light and fragrance is the guide. Despite its similar appearance, 
this “communication pole” may not be equated with the Shaman's mast. 
‘A Shaman priest has a mast with which he can travel into the non-human 
worlds. However, in the Tai rituals described above, the spirit-medium 
does not leave the earth at all, on the contrary, he or she receives into their 
respective bodies the godly forces who have descended via the “ communica 
tion pole” and have tied their mounts on the tethering pole. 

Another ritual detail which gains meaning when variants are studied 
‘across Tai cultures is the use of the long chains of bamboo rings during the 
um phra ritual. These rings descend from a bamboo pole to the main 
altar and spread out over several others. There is little doubt that these are 
related to the chains of armbands and bars which hang down from poles in 
Laos, as well as to gifts of armbands and individual money bars amongst 
the Tai minority groups in northern Vietnam. Apparently these are all 
variations on the theme of presenting valuables to the gods. From their 
wide spread, it would seem that the armband may make the strongest claim 
to being regarded as an Ancient Tai symbol of wealth. 

Whilst in this manner some ritual details may be satisfactorily explained, 
and even provide an occasional glimpse into what may have been an Ancient 
Tai custom, the comparison of certain of the variants appears, at least on 
first sight, quite promising on matters of greater significance. ‘Thus it has 
been noted that the communal sacrifice, especially when it is held for the 
welfare of a fairly large polity, comprises the worship of more spirits than 
the guardian spirits only. This was clearest amongst the Ahom, for the 
swim phra reflects clearly the size and wealth of the Ahom realm. Apart 
from the Ahom case, statements indicating that a large number of Tai gods 
may be invited to attend the annual sacrifice came from the Lue, the Lao, 
the Neua, the Black Tai, the White Tai and the Red Tai. However, tanta: 
lisingly, most of these accounts lack the necessary detail to make a good 
analysis possible, For example, the Tai Neua give a buffalo to the most 
‘important spirits, a goat, a dog, a duck and a hen to other individual powers, 
each according to its taste, Tn broad outline this is exactly what happens 
in the uum phra of the Ahom people. If only Bourlet had provided a list 
of the various powers and what items were given to each, it would have been 
possible to assess whether the correspondence between the Ahom and the 
Tai Noua goes further. Tn this respest Maspero’s account regarding the 
Black and White Tai sacrifice may be helpful, He enumerates the order in 
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which powers are invoked: celestial gods, headed by Po Then Luong, gods 
of wind, rain, thunder, the god who is responsible for marriage laws, gods 
and goddesses of sun, moon and stars, gods of the waters, then Phii Mueang 
and hig subordinate phiés, and finally the gods of the mountains. It is 
possible, in the broadest sense, to recognise a somewhat similar order in the 
three Ahom divisions, with the great gods and goddesses under Lueng Don, 
then a series of powers connested with the earth, and finally a group of 
“‘houndary” gods, who may be similar to the Black and White Tai spirits 
of the mountains. Again, it is imperative to obtain the list of names in the 
focal vernacular before it can be determined whether the Ahom traditional 
pantheon corresponds, or does not correspond with that of the Tai minority 
Eroups in northern Vietnam, The only names and positions readily com- 
parable are the Ahom god Lueng Don, and the White and Black Tai god 
Po Then Luong, The Tai word Luong may well mean “ great", or “ royal 
Po Then Luong is also known as Po Then by the Red Tai”? and as Phanya 
Then or Fa Khoeun in Laos. Disregarding the titles, such as Po (probably 
standing for **father”) and Phanya (a high-ranking Tai title, which may 
be translated here as Lord”), we obtain the series Don, and Then. Lin- 
uists will have to deside whether the two words seem related. ‘The identi 
fication and detailed description of other powers in the Tai pantheon is a 
task which till needs to be performed. On first sight this will be a very 
fruitful field for detailed comparison which may eventually throw light upon 
the Ancient Tai perception of the environment. 

‘Another line of investigation which presents itself when the Tai commu- 
nal sacrifices are surveyed, is the importance of trance in traditional Tai 
religion. In the material collected above it has been noted how the Ahom, 
the Khamyang, the Siamese, the Lao and the Red Tai have a respectable 
place and a fixed role for the spirit medium who may receive one or more 
Df the gods in his or her body. The institutionalised role of the spirit medium 
is much wider than even the above-related accounts would suggest. During 
my own fiekdwork in central Thailand several village people were encountered 
who were regularly the vehicle of a specific spirit. One man acted as the 
vehicle for a long-deceased monk, for whom a shrine had been erected near 
the outskirts ofa village, Another, a woman, had a well-established relationship 
with a spirit whom she identified as a younger relative of the provincial Phit 
Muang. She had made a big altar at home and, for a suitable honorarium, 
let herself be possessed, whenever individuals wanted advice from the powers. 
Similar practices are als) very popular among the Yuan, where regularly 
farge number of spirit-media come together.* A pattern spanning Tai 
peoples from west to east emerges and it may be assumed that aspects of this 
fo back to the time when the Tai formed still a relatively homogencous 
culture. 

Virtually ubiquitous is the custom of closing the village during the 
ritual sacrifice. Everywhere amongst the Tai strangers are not allowed to 
enter, neither are members of the community permitted to leave. ‘There is 
fittle doubt that this custom is intimately connected with the fact that the 

TR. Robert, Notes sur les Tiy Ding, Y, Zuhisdorf, “The Witch Dostors 
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sacrifices which are here analysed are intended for the whole community. 
For the duration of the ceremonies the village becomes a sacred precinct, 
and its holiest plaze, just next to where the people live, bezomes the proper 
place where gods may be received. That is why profane actions, such as 
labour in the fields, unhusking of rice and cooking in the houses should not 
take place. Linguists may later decide whether or not the Assamese Tai 
‘concept kam, which serves to indicate the state of separation, is linguistically 
elated to the Lao and Siamese concept kham, also used to indicate separation. 
‘Two different methods have been described to indicate to the outside world 
that the community is in such a state of isolation, One is the use of white 
cotton thread, strung over the entrance roads, Sometimes with a written mes- 
sage attached stating the duration of the probibitions. A variant of this 
method consists of the total encircling of a community with such a thread 
(Khamyang). A second way consists of the use of interdiction signs, usually 
called talaeo. This symbol is reported for a considerable range of Tai peoples 
(Shan, Lue Yuan, Siamese, Lao and Red Tai) and probably goes back to a 
fairly carly time in Tai history, however, the distribution of the use of this 
symbol does not seem to include any of the furthermost western groups of Tai. 

Finally there are two accounts (Khamyang and Lue) of a strict prohibi- 
tion on women to attend the communal sacrifice. It has been indicated 
that the Khamyang may have developed this aspect relatively recently asa 
result of events that took place after they began their intrusion into Assam, 
For the Lue there is no information which could help understand the pro- 
hibition. In theory, a case could be built up in which it is argued that the 
Khamyang and the Lue represent but two extreme examples of a much more 
‘general exclusion of women, Tt could be pointed out that reputedly in the 
‘Yuan region it is not considered proper for women to step on the platform 
which monks use for chanting and meditation, In central Thailand there is 
@ strong tradition of keeping women from magically charged objects." In 
‘Laos it has been reported that, unless they have some ritual to perform, 
women ought not to be in the shrine for the Grandparents Nyeu. However, 
it would be false and misleading to present this material without also pointing 
‘out that there are many Tai groups, especially rather isolated and traditional 
groups, whereby no such prohibitions are found, and where women are by 
no means barted from attending the community's most sacred rituals. In 
Laos it has also be noted that women are not barred from the shrines during 
other phii cults, Altogether the evidence reads that the Khamyang and 
Lue form the exceptional cases, Tt is quite possible that some of the exclusion 
is the result of the influence of Buddhism, a crced which is rather male-oriented. 


b) Human sacrifices 


In the overview there are several accounts of Tai peoples sacrificing humans, 
Two groups (Ahom and Shan) may have included humans amongst the 
offerings during a royal funeral. This may well represent a local extension 
Cf the general Tai custom of killing animals and destroying objects in order 
to turn them into gifts to the departing souls, described in Volume I. Sacri- 
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fices under town fortifications have been reported for the Shan and the 
Siamese. These form a very limited geographical spread, typical of a local 
development or a rather rezent adoption under influence from other cultures. 
The custom may have extended itself to inslude the stories of the foundation 
sacrifices under the pillar for Phii Mueang, which has been reported for the 
Yuan, the Siamese and the Laotians. Tt is unlikely that such pillar sacrifices 
belonged to the Ancient Tai tradition, be-ause in various accounts of rituals 
around such pillars for other, more traditional Tai groups, there are none 
describing a sacrifice underneath the pole. Finally there are a few accounts 
of human sacrifices to appease a specific spirit. Every year the Ahom killed 
a young man for Phii Mac Thao. The Shans may regularly have sacrificed 
four young women in order to satisfy a spirit living near a lake, and there 
is a report ftom southern Laos that formerly the kings sacrificed one male 
and one female, the buffalo sacrifice being now substituted for this. These 
three accounts do not form a pattern. It has been shown how the Ahom: 
kings did e.tablish the Phii Mae Thao offerings after the model of an older, 
local cult and under the influence of a specific fype of Hinduism. The re~ 
maining two cases are rather vague accounts and unsubs antiated. They 
do not show any similarity to each other with respect to the type of spirit 
to whom the offering is intended. It is quite possible that such sacrifices did 
occur, but if this were the case, the practice seems to represent some isolated 
developments. Therefore it is not warranted, with the information at hand, 
to include them in the reconstruction of traditional Tai religion. 


©) The range of victims 


Domestic animals ate foremost amongst those chosen to be presented to 
the gods, This is to be fully expected of a farming people, for their lifestock 
is easily and readily available, Also many domestic animals form part of the 
diet of these peoples. After the spirits have accepted their presents, all the 
fruits, the rice, the alcohol, the sweets and the meats are consumed by those 
who have come to celebrate the ritual. 

The Tai peoples appear to be quite consistent in what they regard as 
suitable gifts for the unseen powers, During family rituals one or more 
fowls, or a duck is a proper present. A communal sacrifice requires at least 
a pig. A bulfalo is regarded amongst all Tai to be the gift which is most 
pleasing to the great gods. During a large community offer, when a differen- 
tiation is made between various recipients it is found that the great heavenly 
powers share one or more buffaloes, and various other categories of powers 
‘obtain goats, pigs, dogs, ducks, pigeons and fowls. The range of animals 
considered suitable for sacrifice was even further extended in two instances, 
namely in the Ahom account of elephant lore and elephant diseases, where 
brown swans, a cobra, deer, fish, rats, frogs and earthworms are mentioned, 
and in the Siamese hunting lore in which blue crabs, horse-shoe crabs and 
a bamboo rat are listed. ‘These types of sacrificial prescriptions must be 
regarded as belonging to a very specialised professional ritual. They do 
not appear to be shared by the general populace. 

Dog sacrifives occupy a spesial position in Tai ritual and they deserve 
further attention. In the ethnographic overview there were seven separate 
occasions on which dogs were kitled, and to these seven an eighth can be 
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still added. ‘The Ahom give white dogs in the “earth” section of uum phra, 
and, on a different occasion, during the former state ceremony for Lai Lung 
Kham, a power closely connected with disease, they killed a red dog. ‘The 
third case occurs amongst the Phakey, who sacrificed and ate a red dog in 
case there was an epidemic which showed no signs of abating. The fourth 
are the Nua, who throw a dos to the fire which threatens to consume their 
village. The fifth is a red dog offer by the Lao for Grandfather Muet. One 
of the spirits in the Neua pantheon is provided with a dog during the great 
annual sacrifice. The Chuang kill a dog at an oath-taking sacrifice. Finally, 
amongst the Red Tai heali rituals there is the killing of a dog for Phii 
Khong, who is asked to intervene with the evil disease-causing spirits on 
behalf of the patient.” From all these separate cases it appears that there 
isa widespread pattern which may go back to Ancient Tai tradition. This 
concerns the relation between a dog sacrifice and the warding off of threats 

On one of the occasions when a colour is prescribed the white colour is 
considered best, but in four cases this colour is specified as red. It is possible 
that the preference for red reflects simply the fact that Southeast Asian dogs 
often have a reddish coat and that in traditional Tai villages, finding a black 
or a white dog might prove rather difficult. On the other hand it is also 
possible that this red colour is, in some oblique fashion, related to the fact 
that a dog sacrifice is ritually known in Laos as the sacrifice of a “ golden 
deer, Also amongst the Yuan there is an ancient mythical connection 
‘between dog and “ golden deer”. The theme of the red dog cannot be 
further pursued with the limited amount of information at hand and it will 
be taken up again after the information from surrounding cultures has been 


surveyed. 


€) Divination techniques 


A variety of divination practices have been encountered when studying the 
link between the communal sacrifices and the beginning of the rainy season. 
Some of these practices have been encountered for Tai groups which have 
not recently been in contact, though the geographical spread is not as wide 
as to strongly suggest an Ancient Tai custom. These are the custom of 
examining the animal’s liver for any tears or discolouration which may bode 
ill (Ahom, Khamyang and Laotians) and the examination of the position 
of a fowl’s tongue bone (Ahom, Siamese, Tai of northeast Thailand and 
Laotians), Another intriguing combination is the account of fowls’ thigh 
bone divination amongst the Ahom and the report on a similar custom for 
the Chuaug. 

Less widespread are the reports on taking the direction in which a 
sacrificial animal falls or the direstion of the blood flow as indicative of how 
the coming season will be (Lue and Laotians). Similarly, the number of 
‘grains which remain on an egg (Newa and Red Tai) have only been found 
thus far for peoples who haye had opportunity to borrow and learn from 
each other. Other divination practices, such as seeing whether the yolk is 
visible through the egg white (Tai of northeast Thailand), the pouring of 
‘water over a holy stone (Lao), the dipping of swords in water (Lao) and the 
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examination of a fowl’s foot (Red Tai), represent but single instances and 
until corresponding accounts are found for a range of other Tai peoples it may 
be supposed that they represent either local developments, or possibly 
relatively recent borrowings with a neighbouring culture. 


©) Oaths of allegiance 


An interesting side-issue which emerged from the ethnographic survey is the 
description of some oath-taking rituals. Ahom chiefs dipped their swords 
in chicken’s blood and drank some of it whilst swearing @ truce with a 
neighbouring tribe. ‘The Yuan king swearing allegience drank buifalo blood, 
mixed with aleahol. The Red Tai who makes a formal oath may have to drink 
chicken’s blood mixed with alcohol. The Chuang drink alcohol and eat 
‘meat on such occasions, In most of these instances there seems sufficient 
similarity to revognise a shared tradition. Since the geographical spread 
of the reported customs is extremely wide, it may well offer itself for in:lusion 
in the Ancient Tai tradition. A further study of this material, considering 
details, such as the actual texts of the oaths may throw further light on this 
matter. Tn that case it would be interesting to include the Siamese custom 
of swearing oaths, reported in some of the earlier inscriptions, as well as 
the custom of the bi-annual drinking of the water of the“ oath of allegiance” 
which was regularly performed in Siam until the nineteenth century.” ‘The 
fact that the court insisted that water be drunk on such an occasion may 
possibly be relate to an Ancient Tai custom of drinking blood and alcohol. 

In this chapter various aspects of a common cultural tradition which 
Appears to go back to the time when the Tai had a more homogeneous 
culture have been established, This does not mean that such aspects must 
be regarded as uniquely Tai. This may or may not be the case. Before an 
opinion may be ventured on whether the Tai share some of their Ancient 
Tai traditions with other people the ethnographic survey must be extended 
to include the main surrounding cultures. This is the subject of the following 
chapter. 
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TAI SACRIFICES IN WIDER PERSPECTIVE 


The study of sacrificial traditions of all the peoples who surround the Tai, 
and with whom they may have interacted at various periods in history, is an 
immense task. The Tai are spread widely, from Assam to northern Vietnam 
and from southern China to southern Thailand. The cultural traditions, 
with which at least some of the Tai groups have been in contact, cover scores 
of ethnic groups in Assam, in Burma, in southern China, in northern Thai- 
Jand, in Laos, in Vietnam and in Cambodia. To give an adequate and 
fairly complete overview of sacrificial rituals in all these surrounding cultures 
would involve checking sources in scores of languages and take years of 
Fesearch in each of the countries mentioned above. All that can be done 
in the present limited time and with the finite resources available is the scann- 
ing of accessible literature and the collecting of information regarding the gene- 
ral types of sacrifices commonin the various traditions, as well as noting interest- 
ing ritual details which may provide clues as to whether or not Tai customs are 
relate. In this overview of ethnographic literature occasionally valuable des- 
criptions of sacrifices were encountered which have not been incorporated in 
this volume. Usually these related to local healing rituals or death ceremonies 
and they were excluded on the grounds that they were not directly relevant 
to the main themes of this part of the book. In general, the following ac- 
count has been guided by the Tai sacrificial customs which have been already 
established above. For the various surrounding cultures, note is taken of 
which animals are killed, which rules are observed during the communal sacri- 
fices, and what divination techniques have been reported. In accordance with 
the pattern setin Volume [, the survey begins in the west and ends in Cambodia. 


4) Assamese lowland peoples 


Assamese cultural history is extremely complex. Many different peoples 
have entered the Brahmaputra Valley and interacted with the cultural ‘groups: 
preveding them, In the lowlands especially, the mixing of a variety of indi- 
genous traditions with various forms of Hinduism has occurred to such aa 
extent that it is difficult to discern the separate strands of beliefs. The Mii, 
Dophia, Boro, Mlcch, Koch, Dimasa, Garo and Chutiya cultures aresomeof the 
important local groupings, but only a few of these have been described in some 
detail. Thesituation in the hillsis somewhat different, ‘There many traditions 
‘appear to have been able to maintain to a much larger extent their own specific 
character. Therefore the intricate Assamese scene will be dealt with by first 
noting sacrificial customs in the lowlands, and then moving to the hills, 
Apart from the Chutiya human sacrifices in honour of Pisha-si, which 
have been mentioned in some detail in Chapter 3, there is an account of a 
ritual human decapitation at Dhunsiri, in what used to be Koch territory. 
‘There were two rows of thirty round pillars and two rows of square ones. 
Each pillar is supposed to have been the appointed seat of a grandee 
according to his rank, It is said that every year, on a fixed day, all 
“ 
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the nobles assembled in the hall of audienc>, and a human being was 

decapitated between two square pillars in the centre of the hall before 

the assembly, as a sacrifice to appease the wrath of the Deity. 
No other information on this remarkable meeting of nobles has been found. 
Neither the shape of the pillars, nor the decorations, as they can be found 
in the illustration in Butler's book, seem to bear a telationship with Tai 
culture. 

Sacrifices accompany all Garo ceremonies, These comprise rituals for 
the welfare of the community as well as for its protection from danger and 
calamities, annually recurring ceremonies, healing practices, life-cycle, and 
agricultural rituals. The animals specified as sacrificial animals are goats 
and fowls? Such information brings this study no further than providing 
the insight that at least some lowland Assamese peoples other than the Tai 
had a strongly developed sacrificial tradition, and that the Ahom, when 
they first settled in the Brahmaputra Valley, might not have felt themselves 
strikingly different in this respect. 

Probably more important for the cultural historian is the possible 
influence of Hindu customs upon the westernmost Tai, for, after all, most 
Ahom eventually a¥opted the Hindu faith and Hindu ritual. There are 
several branches of Hinduism in which sacrifices are important. Buffaloes, 
pigs, goats and cocks may be offered to some of the deities reputedly fond 
of freshly killed flesh. All gifts offered to these bloodthirsty powers ought 
to be stained with blood; rice offered to them must be dyed with blood, 
flowers presented to them must be red? 

In general, however, the rituals of most Hindus are free of blood sacrifice.* 
Brahmin priests are forbidden to kill, unless participating in one of the rare 
Yagnam sacrifices. Only four types of victims may be offered according to 
texts which go back a considerable time, namely horse, cow, elephant and 
man* Of these, the horse sacrifice has been most often described. The 
victim must be in his prime, perfe:tly proportioned, and of an even hue. 
If it concerns a human offering, the victim must also be free of crime. In 
one des:ription of a yagnam sacrifice, it can be read how a ram is brought 
unto the assembled priests. It is rubbed with oil, bound, and decorated with 
garlands. Mantras are muttered constantly; these are intended to kill the 
sacrificial animal, This process is also helped along by beating and suffo- 
eating the victim, from whose throat no sound ought to escape. When 
death has ensued, the entrails are removed and roasted over a fire. The rest 
is skinne4 and hacked into pie:es. One portion is given to the fire, others 
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fried in butter and divided amongst the chief priest and the person who pays 
for the ceremony. These two divide and distribute the pieces of meat over 
the crowd of spectators,’ Human sacrifices reputedly took place by be- 
heading; the head was hung up asa trophy for the blocdthirsty deity, 

From these details it becomes apparent that some of the Ahom ideo- 
syncracies, such as an Ahom priest's use of a mantra to Kill a fowl, or the 
practice of beating and suffocating animals in the “front section” of the 
wun phra ceremony, may well represent Hindu influence. Essentially, both, 
those Ahom rituals have retained their Tai character, however. 


b) Assamese hill peoples 
A strong sacrificial tradition has been reported for the Khasi people. In 
the first place, some Khasi regularly performed ritual killing of humans. 
Some of these apparently were under the influence of Tantric beliefS and prac= 
tices, such as the sacrifices at Jaitiapur, where each autumn humans were 
killed and thrown in the river for the Kupli goddess, and at Nartiang, where 
a severed head was thrown down into an underground cave" There is also 
a well-described tradition of killing humans for the thlen, a water demon 
living in a cave. Tiilen worship reputedly is passed on in certain families 
and the offering of blood to the thlen involves extensive (as yet undescribed) 
rituals. If the shlen does not obtain its regular sustenance in the form of 
‘human blood, it will manifest itself, usually as a snake. Failing human blood, 
‘thlen worship involves plucking some hair, or cloth, from a victim and, with 
the help of sorcery, the victim will fose weight, grow sick, and finally dic. 
Apparently this is a type of organised witchcraft. Annually the thlen’s food 
Giad fang sem) is prepared in an elaborate ceremony, but the sequence of 
‘events, objects used and other ritual details have not yet been described. 

Of the Khasi animal sacrifices, that of the male goat is the most impor- 
tant. Great numbers of them are killed during state ceremonies, such as 
coronation, the previous King’s cremation, the regularly recurring rituals 
to ensure the state’s prosperity and protection, and also during family rituals. 
The cock is the other animal regularly killed. During a coronation, for 
example, thirteen he-goats are offered, twelve for the twelve main clans and 
‘one for the new leader himself. During their preparation the goats have their 
horns decorated with silver casing. The sacrificing is done with a knife, 
which has first been dipped in rice, probably in a wish to diminish the threat- 
ening character of the tip of the weapon.” ‘The actual killing is performed 
in total silence, underlining the solemnity of the moment.” At other times 
during the ritual drums are beaten, pipes are played and guns are discharged. 
During the rituals for protecting the state goats are Killed on a platform 
which has been pasted with red soil. 

‘An important ritual element in Khasi sacrificial customs is the Khasi 
‘oak, of which the branches and leaves are often used. There are yearly 
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goat and cock sacrifices for the god of the state, the god of water, village 
tutelary spirits and ancestors. Furthermore, before the fishing season may 
be started, altars are set up in the river bed 

«in the midst of which a bough of the Khasi oak (eng sming) was 

planted. The goats were then decapitated, it being considered an 

essential that the head should be severed with one blow. As soon as 
the head was cut off there was a rush on the part of the sacrificers to 
sce in which direction the head faced, South or cast was considered 

‘a good omen, north or west was bad." 

These and other ritual details demonstrate clearly that there is consi- 
derable divergence between the sacrificial customs that have been established 
for the Tai and those of the Khasi. Although, in general, they share the 
custom of needing a blood offering to accompany most formal contacts with 
the gods, the Khasi use a different range of animals, they make use of a differ- 
ent type of altar, and other details are also at variance with what can be ex- 
pected amongst Tai peoples. The Tai do not need flat table stones to offer to 
their ancestors, they do mot use branches and leaves of the “ Khasi oak”, or 
any comparable tree, they do not decorate the horns of sacrificial animals.?® 

How divergent the two ritual traditions are is also evident in the details 
of divination. Both among the Tai nd the Khasi divination is often used 
to find out which spirit must be propitiated or whether a particular spirit 
has actually agreed to accept an offering, Also both groups use fowls and 
eggs in divination. However, these are but superficial similarities; in the 
details the traditions are dissimilar. In the Tai tradition, a fowls tongue 
bone, thigh bone or foot are important, and an egg may be studied to see 
‘whether the yolk shines through, or how many grains of rice can lay on top. 
‘The Khasi, on the other hand, do not look for such details. They examine 
the fow!’s large intestines which have two pea-like protuberances. Imme- 
diately after the bird is killed, its bowels are extracted and a fow grains of 
rice distributed over them. The last convulsive movements are then watched 
intently in order to see if certain portions come closer to each other, or 
whether they move further apart with respect to the two aforementioned 
protuberances. These movements are seen as a communication by the 
spirit with whom contact has been established. 

Among the Khasi ege divination has developed to a fine art. The egg 
is smeared with red earth and forcefully hurled om to a divination board. 
The egg’s contents and pieces of shell will be scattered over the flat piece of 
wood, Skilful men can read omens from the actual distribution of the 
pieces." Another method of egg divination consists of the pressing of 
two eggs together and noticing if the one chosen for divination breaks more 
easily than the other one. If the other one breaks, the omen is bad. Another 
common method of divination is the holding of a lime-case on a chain in 
the air, or a bow held up by the middle of the string whilst asking a question. 
If the lime case begins to swing, or the bow begins to turn, the answer must 
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be interpreted as affirmative. If no movement oceurs after asking the 
question, the answer is negative." These comprise the most commonly used 
methods of divination, Amongst the less prominent methods there are 
some wihich they have in common with the Tai, such as the reading of the 
state of the animal's liver and the counting of the number of grains of rice, 
picked up randomly from a bag. 

‘These sacrificial and divination rituals have been described in some 
detail, because they provide an example of how specific ritual details may 
provide clues as to whether or not there has been borrowing or a good measure 
of contact between two different ethnic groups. Although both Tai and 
Khasi peoples have intimate links with early Southeast Asian history, an 
examination of their ritual traditions would point at no contact between 
them. Divination techniques, possibly a cultural feature which passes 
easier from one people to another, and which may be a less rough measuring 
guide, indicate some correspondences, but not to such a degree $0 as to 
‘Suggest intimate contact. 

Other hill people of Assam, with whom recently at least some of the 
Tai have had contact, as was noted above, are the groups known as Naga. 
The Naga haye a strong sacrificial tradition, comprising both human and 
animal offerings. The Naga head-hunting techniques appear to have nothing 
in common with ai traditions.” Amongst the ‘Tangkhul Naga the most 
Appropriate animals for ceremonial slaughter are the buffalo, the mithun 
and the bull, in that order. Pigs, dogs and fowl are killed alongside, but 
these are “not counted for anything”. Given a buffalo sacrifice, these 
automatically follow." The available ethnographies describe sacrifices 
only in the most general terms and it is difficult to learn more than facts such 
‘as that offerings of food and fermented rive to the ancestors’ spirits are 
needed to ensure a plentiful erp, of that there is a never-ending series of 
sacrifices of animals like pigs, fowls and goats at the time of epidemics. 

More details are available for the divination rituals, In order to find 
‘out at what villages good rains may be expected, the diviner places a raw 
egg. which has its top sliced off, on a thick layer of chaff. The chaff is set 
alight and the fire causes the egg’s contents to boil over. The direction of 
the flow of boiling egg-white and the amount which remains in the shell 
are examined and interpreted.” Medicine men amongst the Ao Naga stare 
into a bamboo cup containing rive-wine or water for clues regarding the 
future, ‘They also may tear a particular type of leaf down the middle and 
observe the position of the torn fibres. A piece of ginger may be broken 
and the patterns on the fractured surface used to tell the future®* Chang 
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and Lhota people cut chips from a stick and interpret the pattern of fallen 
pieces. Ao Naga very commonly cut a chicken’s throat and open the ab- 
dominal cayity. The point where the intestines branch into two, their 
fullness or emptiness, as well as the absence or presence of blood are care- 
fully noted. Another common method is to pull a fire-thong to and fro 
whilst asking the gods a specific question. The question is repeated until 
the stick chars through. The resulting two charred ends are then examined 
for signs.** It is noteworthy that none of these methods has been encountered 
in Tai divination. 

On the other hand, there is an interesting parallel between the Naga 
tug-of-war and that observed amongst some Tai groups. The Tangkhul 
Naga celebrate as part of their eleven-day agricultural festival in February 
a ritual rope-pulling during which two teams of women are engaged. Older, 
married women are on one side, and young women must be on the other. 
‘Sometimes the contest is between women of two clans. The fact that both 
Naga and Tai have the ritual tug-of-war demonstrates some point of contact, 
but this need not necessarily be a direct cultural contact at some stage of 
these two peoples’ histories. In the first place, the details diverge considerably 
between the two peoples. Secondly, tugs-of-war in connection with rain 
‘and agriculture are reported for many other peoples in Southeast Asia. 
They are found as far south as Indonesia, and as fur north as the island of 
Okinawa in southern Japan.* The fact that Tai and Naga know a form 
of the ritual may be interpreted only as a sign of early links with other 
Southeast Asian cultures. 


©) The Kachin 

An interesting set of customs have been described for the Kachin, amongst 
whom blood sacrifices are performed at every important ceremony, Human 
‘sacrifices have not been reported for this ethnic group.” Usually buffaloes, 
pigs and fowls are selected for ritual slaughter, and the number varies 
according to the importance of the occasion, After the ceremony the 
sacrificial meat is commonly shared between the priest and the members of 
‘the households on whose behalf the ritual takes place.” The great majority 
of Kachin spirits are considered to be particularly fond of blood and meat 
and in nearly every ceremony some parts of the sacrificial animal are cooked 
separately and dedicated, along with other gifts such as a container of 
alcoholic beverage, in the name of the spirit that has been addressed. There 
is a rule that the priest and the person on whose behalf the ritual is held 
are not allowed to do the actual killing; for this task another person, usually 
an elderly paternal relative of the houscholder, is engaged, Women are 
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not allowed to do the killing, neither are they allowed to cook and prepare 
the sacrificial meat. Women ate not prevented, however, from sharing in the 
food afterwards. Skulls of sacrificed animals are hung at the house's entrance 
posts. Great quantities of riceawine are consumed during the rituals, 
Ginger features as an important ritual ingredient 

‘At one agricultural ceremony a bamboo pole is strapped to a part of 
the house, bent over, and a ssorificial chicken, wrapped in leaves, is attached 
to the end of the pole. The pole is restrained from resuming its upright 
position by a cord. At the right time the priest cuts the strap and thereby 
causes the food purzel to be hurled in the nearby shrub. More common 
ways of presenting sacrificed animals are by placing them on altars. The 
Kachin have three main types of altars, the ngadang, the khinri and the 
khincam. A ngadung consists of two tall branches, cut from a particular 
tree and planted in the earth with the leaves still attached at some distance 
to each other. Then they are tied together so as to cross each other. A long 
piee of bamboo, of which both ends have been shaped to look like funnels, 
is horizontally attached to both branches. The sacrificial animal is dedicated 
under this altar, The khinri is made of four posts upholding two platforms, 
fone above the other, each platform some three feet square. The Khinram 
is shaped somewhat like a khinrl, but its posts are closer together and it 
supports only a single platform, 

With regard to divination practices, the most common method consists 
of preparing a pieve of bamboo in such a manner that it ends on both sides 
ina sealed knot, and placing this in an open fire. Soon the bamboo will burst 
and immediately afterwards it is taken out of the flames for examination, 
If the pieze has split lengthwise, it is considered favourable. Often the split 
edges show intricate patterns of threadlike fibres. These can only be read 
‘and interpreted by experienced men. Another common method of divi- 
nation is to tuke w large leaf and to bexin tearing it in narrow strips. During 
the tearing sacrificial animals may be enumerated in a fixed order. The 
animal mentioned when the last strip has been reached is the one selected by 
spirit as an appropriate gift under the particular circumstances. The 
resulting heap of strips of leaf can then be counted and if the total number 
is uneven, it is regarded as a good omen® Apart from these methods, the 
priest may also consult the intestines of sacrificed animals, as well as their 
brains and tendons.” 

Whilst these divination practices form a set, different from those en- 
countered amongst Tai peoples, the Kachin and the Tai share one specific 
type of divination in their house building customs. The Kachin who wants 
to test whether or not a site is suitable for a new house may dig a small 
trench and plave in it a bamboo container with three grains of rice. The 
the appropriate spirits. 
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bamboo is covered and left there during the night, ‘The next morning the 
contents are examined and if the grain has not been disturbed it is regarded 
asa favourable sign.* 

When there is an epidemic, the spirits owning the region, including 
those of the mountains, must be propitiated. These spirits like to be pre- 
sented with white-coloured sacrifices, such as a white buffalo or a white fowl 
and the priest must be dressed in white. The sacrifice for warding off an 
epidemicis held outside the village. All participants spend the night there. The 
next morning they perform the ritual killing, taking care to avoid loud noises, 
for these spirits apparently take offence at any sign which may be interpreted as 
sign of merriness. The priest then goes into @ state of trance and communi= 
cates with " the owners of the region ", asking them to take the disease away. 

Tn general, the Kachin rituals seem to have little in common with those 
of the Tai. The few clements and details which they share fit in with the 
view that the contacts between these ethnic groups must be of a relatively 
recent date.* 


@) The Chin 


Chin people sacrifice mithuns on major oczasions, and pigs as well as fowls 
are slaughtered at all ceremonies All animals to be sacrificed must spend 
the night before the offering takes place in the pens of the house of sacrifice." 
Great care is taken with regard to the carving and the dividing of the 
‘animals, which has to be done by a man who is thoroughly familiar with 
the many intricate rules. The Chin village has communal shrines in the 
fiolds, at which sacrifices are given for the opening of the lund, once every 
three, six or nine years. This is comnected with the fact that these peoples 
depend upon an upland rotational agricultural system. The field shrines 
are also used just before the cattle are allowed to graze. Tn addition there 
is a village sacrificial precinct, which is situated in the village itself. This 
precinct is usually marked by several sacrificial stones on the ground. At 
the village shrine there is a banyan tree, which has been planted usually by 
the settlement’s founder™ Skulls of sacrificed animals are often hung on 
the verandah. Another typical Chin aspect of sacrificial ritual is the dis- 
play of racks of sacrificial posts and forked trees.” 

Whilst all these sacrificial details are evidently not related to. the 
tradition described for the Tai, it is interesting to note that the Chin 
sacrifice a dog (of any sex or colour), in order to ward off evil spirits in 
the fields. Also a dog may by sacrificed in order to protect a person 
against sorcery. 
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©) The Akha 


In the ethnographic literature the general principles of Akha chicken, pig, 
goat, and buffalo sacrifice can be found. The priest kills a buffalo with a 
type of lance, a stick which has been provided with a metal point, He forces 
the stick into the animal’s body at the spine and tries to pierce the liver or 
the spleen The customs of the Burmese Akha reputedly have been heavily 
influenced by those of the Tai Shan. Thus, their regular offering to. the 
“Jords and rulers of land and water” is borrowed from the Shan” The 
cultural contacts between the Burmese Akha and some of the Tai may also 
account for the fact that many of their divination techniques coincide, 
Thus, if these Akha wish to determine whether or not a site may be used 
for building, an egg is thrown in the air. If the egg breaks it is a good sign. 
This custom has been established to have formed part of the reconstructed 
Ancient Tai culture in Volume I of The Tai of Assam. The Akha examine 
a sacrificed animal's liver, and an egg’s yolk for tell-tale signs. Especially 
noteworthy is the fast that they use chicken’s thigh bones for divination. 
A sacrificed fowl is cooked, its thigh bones cleaned and studied. In a hole 
towards the end of the bone @ splinter of bamboo is inserted and the angle 
and the alignment between bamboo and bone is used to read the future, 
The Akha of northern Laos apparently do not know this latter divination 
technique, because Roux, who has reported on this particular method for 
the P'u Noi (see below), would have included it in his account. Both the 
Laotian and Burmese Akha make use of bamboo star-shaped interdiction 
signs, which they call da leh or da feng. All Akha groups sacrifice dogs. 
Often the dog's carcass is hung aver village entranve gates in order to frighten 
away evil spirits. 


1) The P'u Noi 


The P'u Noi, who five in upper Laos, have beew strongly influenced by Tai 
culture, This is clear, for example, when their terms in the field of religion 
and mythology are studied. Most of these are Tai words. The P'u Noi 
kill » pig every year before they prepare the fields. This sacrifice takes place 
at an altar which is situated at the northern end of the village. They make 
use of the talaeo symbol. 

‘Their communal sacrifice for the guardian spirit of the land takes place 
in the seventh month (probably June). ‘The village chief leads notables and 
others to the altar outside the village, which is shaped like a “ camp-bed ”. 
Here are deposited two sabres, one gun, one pot with cooked rice, two pots 
with uncooked rice, one bow! of paddy, dried areca nuts, a length of white 
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cloth and one of red cloth, as well as five pairs of candles. A pig and a fowl 
are killed and the spirits are addressed thus 

Spirit of the country, spirits of the mountains, spirits of the rocks, we 

invite you to accept this pig and this fowl which we have offered. Please 

give us your protection, make the coming season a lucky one, increase 

‘our prosperity and keep disease away from us. 

The most common P'u Noi divination technique consists of the examina- 
tion of fowl's thigh bones, in the small holes of which they insert sticks. 
Two thigh bones, together with their wooden pins, form patterns which are 
scanned. Roux has collected twelve combinations and theit interpretations, 
From these it seems that if the two bones and their pins form exact mirror 
images, the sign is neither good nor bad. If two sticks fan out on the left 
bone, whilst a single stick points downward on the right, it is good omen. 
If the single pin forms a right angle with the bone, the sign is bad.!* 


8) The Karen, the Lawa, the Lahu and the Khmu 


It is quite clear from the ethnographic literature that these peoples have all 
rich sacrificial traditions, with pig, fowl, and sometimes buffalo offerings.** 
Unfortunately there are no reports which provide us with the ritual rules and 
regulations and in this section a collection of somewhat disparate snippets 
of interesting information is presented, 

For the Karen there exists a report that they sacrifice a dog in order 
to propitiate the spirits and that they hang the dead animal to putrify, A 
‘witness reports that “the air for a hundred yards was reeking with the stench 
from the crucified remains." ‘The detailed account of @ Lahu ceremony 
Teveals that the customs as related to sacrifices appear quite divergent from 
those of the Tai. Thus the Tai have never been reported to place pine needles 
on their altars, the Tai do not use square altar stones, and neither do they 
dance around a “ tree” which has been set up in the middle of the village, 
Also the method of killing described, a clubbing, is not the usual practice of 
the Tai, who consider it important to have the bloodflow in the vicinity of 
the altar.*7 One aspect which is shared by most of the peoples discussed in 
this section is the bamboo interdiction sign. The Lahu call it lel-o", the 
Karen also use the object, but thus far its name has not been encountered®, 
the Khmu know it under the name ta-le. 

Divination techniques provide again an interesting field for comparison. 
Amongst the Lahu the most commonly used divination consists of taking 
“HLS, Hallett, 4 Thousand Miles on an 
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a pair of chicken thigh bones and sticking wooden pins in the small holes. 
‘The resulting figure is assessed on its shape. If, for example, two pins jut 
out in the manner of spread-out wings, it is a good omen. If only a single 
hole can be found it is regarded asa bad sign. Two holesare considered good. 
If the pins fit firmly, it is auspicious; if they are wobbly, it bodes ill. Other 
Lahu divination methods consist of examining a fowl's skull. If the mem- 
brane in the middle is transparant it is a good sign, a black streak lengthwise 
is also a good omen, but if a black streak runs crosi-wise, bad times may be 
expected. Apart from this, the diviner may also open the fowl’s beak and 
examine the way the tongue bone sticks up. 

Common methods of divination amongst the Khmu are for example, 
the random taking of a pinch of rice, Whilst taking the grain it must be 
declared whether an even or an uneven number is wished. If the declaration 
is found to correspond with what is actually found between the fingers, 
this is taken to mean that the required spirit has made contact. A second 
successful prediction is needed for confirmation. Another method is the 
careful éxamination of an egg yolk, whereby special attention is given to 
the occurrence of red spots or streaks. Fowl's fect are examined for the 
position of the toes and the animal's tongue bone ought to be straight before 
it indicates a good omen. The chicken’s eyes are checked and two white 
lines inside its nostrils are observed. Finally a chicken’s cranium is seruti- 
nised in order to see whether it is evenly white. If any blood streaks are 
found, some bad luck lies ahead. 


1h) The Hmong 


‘The Hmong, mountain dwellers whose homeland appears to lie in_ southern 
China, also have a sacrificial religion. Sometimes they offer buffaloes and 
‘oxen, but more commonly they choose pigs and fowls. Many of the sacrifices 
which have been described in detail concern healing rituals, but fortunately 
there is also some information on rituals more closely connected with those 
central in this study. 

The Hmong celebrate an elaborate three-day New Year festival, which 
is held during the dark phase of the moon in December, after the harvest has 
been reaped. For three days all work stops, In each household chickens 
are sacrificed for the souls of the living and for the ancestors. A cock is 
sacrificed for the house spirit and its blood is daubed on a piece of paper. 
Chickens are also given to the spirit of the drum and to the healing powers. 
‘Apart from these household rituals, the New Year festival is also the occasion 
for killing a pig to Tiertee Tier Song, the community's guardian spirit, This 
pig is paid for with contributions from all households. The ceremony takes 
place at a grove outside the actual village. Various powers, such as those 
of the earth, the forest, the streams and the mountains are invoked. The 
pig is slaughtered, cooked and parts of it, together with a little rice, are 
offered to these spirits. 

“Telford, Animism in KengtungState", Hmong Njun, Bangkok: The Siam Society, 
pp. 151-2, 1976, p. 135. Later Nusit states that no 
" Further details can be found ia Roux community sacrifice takes place, but appa 
and Tran-Van-Cha, “Les Tsu Khma”, rently this refers to the abnormal situation 
in the particular village which was the focus 
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‘Amongst the Hmong Niua, once every three years a pig is sacrificed for 
the spirit of the central pole of the household. The killing takes: place 
during the night. Women are excluded from attending the ritual, because 
4 clan secret is involved and women, reputedly, are unable to keep such 
sezrots. The pig's blood is boiled and the animal’s jaw is hung from the 
pole, where it will remain until a new pig is offered. 

Byery seven or thirteen years the White Hmong of central Kweichow 
hold a large buffalo sacrifice for the ancestors. During the preceding night 
the drums are beaten and the ancestors have been invited to attend, Near 
the house a brand-new sacrificial post is erected, next to the row of similar 
posts which have been left standing from former sacrifices. Just before noon 
the buffalo is fed out and tied to the post. Paddy is poured over the animal, 
An iron nail is held against the victim's forehead and a forceful blow is 
struck against this nail, rendering the animal unconscious, ‘Then a stab 
is made into its thy id its blood is Lollested in containers, The buffalo 
is divided up and distributed, according to a fixed order, amongst the priest 
and the other participants. The head is placed on top of the pole, where it 
tomains until nightfall. Other posts, described as posts with “ crescent- 
shaped tops”, are erected at some distance from the village, one post for 
each animal killed. 

The Hmong believe that certain evil spirits are particularly affraid of 
a dog’s spirit. Therefore they practise the dog sacrifice. The type of dog 
best suited for sacrifice is a breed which has @ red coat, which can be bought 
from another tribe.* When an epidemic threatens the village such a dog 
is pulled on a leash from house to house, and then it is killed by a stab in 
the neck. The blood is collected and some of it is daubed on the back of the 
people. Certain cords, fashioned from grass, in which wooden knives have 
‘been stuck, are also painted with this substance. These cords are strung 
over the roads leading to the village. The dog's head is impaled at the 
main entrance road. Some clans reputedly eat the dog’s meat to obtain 
protection against the threat. 

‘Whilst the sacrifice in honour of Tiertee Tier Seng and also those during 
which a red dog is killed show some parallels with the customs which have 
‘been described amongst the Tai peoples, even more striking similarities are 
found in the description of divination techniques. Much divination takes 
place through throwing two pieces of bamboo, each one about four to five 
inches long and possessing one flat and one rounded side. When the priest 
makes contact with the spirits he may keep throwing until they show the 
combination which indicates that the unseen powers have begun to give their 
attention. The use of these divination sticks has also been reported for at 
feast one group of Tai, descendants of several Black Tai villagers who 
migrated to central Thailand a long time ago. The chicken is a source of 


many Hmong divination implements. 
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chicken's tongue bone. This ought to show a straight middle bone, curving 
upwards. If this middle bone leans right or lefl, or curves backwards it 
indicates bad fortune. Also the colour of the tongue and that of the skull 
are taken into account. The diviner tukes particular care to clean the thigh 
bones, and examine the small holes in them, ‘These holes ought to lie on 
the inner side of the bones, rather than the outside.” A final part of the 
chicken which may be studied are the toes, which ought to be straight and 
symmetrical. A diviner may try to balance a fresh egg on the side of a bottle, 
whilst mentioning a series of outside agents which may be involved with a 
person's sickness The moment when this difficult feat succeeds is regarded 


| rituals and divination practices correspond so 
neatly with those which have been established for the Tai, that some rather 
intimate contact at some point of history may be assumed. The distribution 
of the Hmong, which is over a wide belt across southern China and stretching 
as far as the istand of Hainan®, does not deny this possibility, An argument 
against it is the fact that their habitat, high up in the hills, would not lead 
to intensive cultural contact and exchange. A theory which would take 
all these points into account would be the one in which the Hmong are 
depicted as peaple who used to be lowland dwellers who were forced to seek 
their living in the highlands as a result of severe clashes with the Chinese, 
ce brought forward in this section may, however, not be regarded 
Some of the villages, which formed the basic observation 
units for the ethnographers’ reports, may have been influenced by Tai 
peoples in comparatively recent times. 


i) The Chinese traditions 


Human sacrifices are recorded in Chinese history, often in connection with 
warfare. Prisoners of war were sometimes beheaded and their blood 
smeared on the pole of victory which was carried by the Chinese army. If 
an enemy prince was captured the emperor could decide to sacrifice him in 
the manner described above and bathe his feet in his victim’s blood. 
Such accounts have little or nothing in common with the ritual human sacri 
fices encountered thus far. Other human sacrifices took place during burials, 
but such customs are mainly recorded for the centuries immediately pre- 
coding the Han period." 
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For the purpose of this study more relevant information is the fact that 
in early China, as early as the second century of our era, thus at the end of 
‘what in this study is called the “Proto Tai” period, dogs were sometimes 
slaughtered. For this, white dogs were selected and their carcasses were 
hhung at the city gates in order to ward off calamities. The dog's blood was 
als3 sprinkled around for exorcising purposes: 

With respect to divination, from very early times the Chinese oracle 
bone divination system developed, ‘The details need not be elaborated here 
since this type of divination has not been encountered amongst the Tai. 
A different Chinese divination system, one which has been found amongst 
the Tai and other ethnic groups, is the use of the divining blocks. This 
goes back at least to the eighth century of our era. A Chinese altar is not 
‘complete without at Ieast a pair of such blocks. In early times they have 
been described as kidney-shaped pieves of bamboo root, six to eight inches 
fong, each having one flat and one convex side. They are dropped on the 
ground and if they both end lying with their flat or with the convex side up, 
the answer is read as negative. If one shows convex and the other flat, it is 
considered as a positive sign from the unseen power who is being addressed. 
‘The divination with a cock’s shin bones, the small holes of which serve to 
determine luck or misfortune, also is a custom found in China and which 
goes back a considerable number of centuries. Tt has been described for 
the people of Kwangtung as far back as the early Han period." 


‘D The Chiang 
In the varied literature on minority groups in southern China, a communal 
springtime sacrifice amongst the Chiang, who live in western Szechuan, 
was encountered.” Although there is no reason to believe that the Chiang 
and the Tai peoples have ever been in direst contact, it is interesting to take 
note of these customs. Indeed, the fact that no direct contact may be 
presumed makes it a case in which, to a certain extent, the premises of this 
book may be tested. If a large number of ritual details prove to be similar, 
it will be necessary to re-assess the model of early Tai history upon which 
this analysis rests. 

Every spring the Chiang hold a large-scale ceremony in order to ask for 
good crops, for rain and for a prosperous year. Tn return they promise to 
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give a second offer in the fall, after it can be decided whether or not the 
year will indeed be good. These offerings are made at two places, on the 
housetops and at the sacred groves. Women, who are believed to be impure 
and unworthy, are not allowed to attend these rituals. Yaks, goats and 
cockerels are the animals most frequently used in sacrifices, but of these 
animals, the goat is most important and most frequently selected, Only 
male, fully-grown animals are used, and if more than one animal is killed 
they must all be of the same colour, all black or all white, The animals are 
purified by being led through smoke and they are tied up at a pen at the 
sacred grove. Their throats are cut and the blood caught in a vessel. Some 
of it is sprinkled around. The goats are divided up in stages: first the right 
ear and genitals are taken, the ear being stuck on a paper flag and then the 
penis and testicles are roasted on a fire, which must be made of cedar twigs, 
‘The altar is a circular offering stone. The rest of the animals is skinned and 
its fat is collected and placed on fresh twigs. ‘The brains and kidneys are 
separately offered to the gods. Finally the flesh and blood are boiled and 
eaten and any remainder may be divided and taken home by the participants, 

It is cleur from this summary account that, though the two groups share 
general sacrificial tradition, the Tai and the Ch'iang differ completely in 
the ritual details. 


) The Muong 


‘The largest collective Muong ritual is the one held in late January or early 
Februaty, which corresponds with their New Year. At that time the villagers 
observe certain restrictions; they refrain from work in the fields and place 
bamboo, star-shaped interdiction signs which they call wa leo They 
prepare seven separate dishes of sweets, as well as some game, such as deer. 
Tf no game has been obtained for the occasion, a buffalo, a pig, or a number 
of fowls may serve as substitute, During the night, to the accompaniment 
of gun shots and gong beating the aforementioned dishes are presented at the 
village chief's house. The next morning the meat, cakes and rice-wine are 
offered at the cult house, where prayers are said and all people prostrate 
formally. Separate gifts are made to the guardian spirits, to the ancestors, 
to the spirit of the earth, to the spirit of rice and to the spirit of buffaloes. 

Amongst the Muong, killing of any animals near an altar is strictly avoi- 
ded, The victims are immolated and prepared beforehand, so as not to 
disturb the feelings of the higher beings. Blood may never flow before the 
spirits, be-ause the shedding of blocd is a violent act. The animals that 
may be offered range from various types of game to domestic animals, such 
‘as buffalo, pig, duck, chicken and also dog, The latter occupies a special 
place, because dog meat is generally not eaten amongst the Muong and only 
after a prescribed dog sacrifice, such as the one during the first sowing 
ceremony, will they break this food taboo. 

Several methods of divination are mentioned by Cuisinier. A common 
‘one is the throwing of bamboo sticks in order to discover whether or not a 
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spirit has made contact with the priest or whether this spirit finds the offerings 
acceptable, Another consists of the examination of a boiled chicken’s toes, 
in otder to discover if a family may expect a good year or whether there are 
problems lying ahead. A family’s fortunes may also be explored by letting 
all members light a cotton wick each of which has been drenched in oil. All 
those whose s burn well may expect a good fortune, but if a wick does 
not catch fire casily or if it burns badly it bodes ill for its holder. The 
diviner will suddenly wave forcefully with his fan, and if all flames extinguish 
with the first movement, the family as a whole cannot expect much luck. 
If, on the other hand, some wicks keep burning, this is taken as a good sign.” 

Muong sacrifices are thus found to diverge considerably from those of 
the Tai. Whilst the Tai consider the flow of blood near an altar an essential 
aspect of the ceremony, the Mudng do their utmost to avoid this, Whilst 
the Tai choose a buffalo as their best gift for the guardian spirits, the Muong 
prefer to offer a deer. Whilst the Tai kill a dog to ward off sickness, the 
Muong kill « dog dusing an agricultural ritual, Tn the divination techniques 
of the two groups there are, however, considerable similarities and also 
the two ethnic groups share the use of the bamboo interdiction sign, 


1) Other Vietnamese minority groups 


Apart from the Muong people there are many other ethnic divisions 
in Vietnam, such as the Tahai, the Rengao, the Bahnar, and the Stieng (ho 
all speak Mon-Khmer languages), and the Jarai (representatives of the few 
peoples in mainland Southeast Asia speaking a Malayo-Polynesian language). 
The rich sacrificial traditions of these minority groups cannot be all described 
here in details, but for the purpose of this study certain aspects haye been 
extrapolated from the ethnographic accounts. 

In general, the Vietnamese highlanders sactifice buffaloes, oxen, pigs, 
goats and fowls, Dog sacrifices are rare, and they appear to be held only 
‘on exceptional occasions, The Stieng must sacrifice a black dog to atone 
for murder.” A horse sacrifice can be held amongst the Jarai. Several of 
these groups reserve white animals for offerings to the spirit of thunder, and 
black ones for the spirits of spiders. Only men attend the great communal 
sacrifices. 

The sacrificial details, such as the method of killing, the way of present- 
ing gifts, the shape of the altars and other ritual paraphernalia are often 
considerably at variance with those recorded for the Tai peoples." As an 
example of a typical Vietnamese highland sacrifice, the most important Jarai 
communal festival is taken. This lasts seven days and it is held during the 
dry season. During this great sacrifice every family kills a buffalo, a pig, 
and a goat. The day before the killing the buffalo, with his horns decorated, 
is tied to the foot of the great mast which rises over the sacrificial post, ‘The 
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next day the animal has his legs tied together and lies on his side when he 
ig pierced in the chest with lance thrusts. ‘Then # pig and a goat are also 
killed. The blood of the three animals is smeared on the front, stomach and 
arms of all members of the family. A tree is planted between the posts where 
the animal is killed. The long masts at the foot of which the buffalo dies 
appear to symbolise gigantic statks of paddy. ‘The buffalo's blood will 
make the ground at the masts fertile, just as the rains will help the paddy 
grow in the field.’ The Jarai consider blood to be spirit’s nurture, and 
therefore they do not consume any of the sacrificed animal's blood. Evil 
spirits are believed to be especially fond of goats’ blood. Therefore one 
of the methods of driving away evil spirits from a village consists of the 
ing. of a goat ina river. The blood rapidly flows away, hopefully taking 
the greedy malevolent powers along.” 


m) The Khmer 


‘There are many accounts of human sacrifices in Cambodia and some of 
these are authentic reports. By and large, Khmer human sacrifices fall into 
two categories. The first consists of an offering to appease a powerful spirit 
and to ask for the region's prosperity and rain, The sacrificer, armed with 
‘a sabre, dances around the victim and severs his head with a single cut, ‘The 
direction in which the blood streams is used to predict the future. If it spreads 
evenly over the ground rain may be expected in the entire district, but if 
blood falls to one side only part of the region would obtain good rains. 
‘The victim’s head is impaled and his flesh is chopped into. masy piezes and 
offered to the divinity, Buffalo offerings have taken the place of these 
human sacrifices, but they are petformed in a similar manner; the way its 
blood flows is interpreted similarly and its meat is divided in the same way.?* 

This account appears related to the somewhat vague oral history reported 
earlier for southern Laos, whereby it is said that formerly humans were 
immolated in order to obtain rain, When it is realised that the Cambodian 
rites, described above, are of considerable age, going back to the time when 
the Khmer empire extended over the region now called southern Laos, it 
becomes apparent that the Laotian account refers to the old Cambodian 
practices, 

The second type of human sacrifice concerns the burial of a live person 
‘om the spot where monuments, gates or fortifications were built. This 
interment under the foundations is intended to create fierce guardian spirits, 
‘The custom has already been mentioned for the Burmese and the Siamese. 

The Cambodian village communal sacrifice has been described in some 
detail by Porée-Maspero. The ritual may be held twice a year, once at the 


end of the dry season, to ask for 
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season, to ask for happiness and peace, On the night preveding the sacrifice, 
the villagers dance and play music throughout the night in front of an altar 
of two levels, which has been set up at the foot of a stone, under a great 
tree. The next morning functionaries await there the coming of the guardian 
spirit and the villagers, in procession, bring a buffalo and tether him to a 
nearby tree, The officiating priest goes in trance and bezomes possessed 
with the guardian spirit. The buffilo’s throat is cut with a knife and its 
blood is caught in an earthenware vase. As soon as the animal is dead, 
the head is severed and presented to the guardian spirit, and the rest of the 
body is further divided. The priest, still possessed by the spirit, drinks some 
blood and eats some cooked meat before distributing the remainder. 
Villagers then ask him yhether or not the future looks promising. Not long 
afterwards the spirit leaves, and the villagers prepare and eat the buffalo 
‘meat. Nothing may be taken home. 

‘Of the Camb dian divination techniques, mention has already been made 
of watching a sactifi:ial victim's blood flow. Sometimes the quantity of 
blood is taken as an indication of the types of rain which will predominate 
in the cor season; a rich amount being a sign of abundant rain. On 
other ovcasions the ground directly under the victim is taken as a map of 
the region, just as the Laotian stone, over which water was poured, is taken 
‘as a district map. In this wider perspe-tive it may be asked whether or not 
the Khmer and Lao customs are basically the same. In this light it could 
be imagined that the Laotian stone represents an old sacrificial stone which 
may have been drenched in blood during the ritual, Another Cambodian 
divination technique, and this time one which has not been mentioned for 
the Tai, consists of turning three canidles upside down whilst they are alight, 
and letting them drip wax on a pie-e of banana leaf. ‘The three candles may. 
be taken to stand for three speci gions. If a candle suddenly extinguishes, 
it is taken as a bad sign for the corresponding region. ‘The flow of wax may 
increase or de-rease during the fast buraing and this indicates periods of 
abundant rain and dryness respectively. If bits of wax drop down whilst 
still alight, this is taken as an indication of severe thunderstorms. The 
resulting wax patterns on the banana leaf are also used to foretell the future.” 


n) The Pear 


The last group in this overview of peoples who surround the Tai are the 
Pear, Mon-Khmer speakers in the upland regions of Cambodia* The only 
animals sacrificed by the Pear are buffaloes, oxen, pigs and fowls. The Pear 
celebrate communal sacrificial rituals every year in May and in December. 
When there is a drought, an epidemic, or some other calamity threatens a 
Pear village, they hold the great Sen Kol feast which lasts two days and a 
niht. Sen Kol is held outside the village where a shrine is built, which is 
surrounded by banana trunk stems, On the first day the sacrificial buffalo 
is led to the shrine, the guardian spirit of the region is evoked and the priest 
may be possessed by this power. For the actual buffalo killing a special 
sacrificial knife is used. The buffalo is tied between two posts and its neck 
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‘as well as the back tendons are cut. A piece of money is offered to the 
ground where the killing tcok place. The head is carried to a place in front 
‘of the shrine where three sticks stand and it is impaled upon the largest of 
these. At this site banana trees and sugar cane are planted. A woman 
then comes forward with a tray containing paddy and boiled rice, as well as 
the animal's liver. ‘These are thrown in front of the impaled buffalo head, 


Analysis 


1) Human sacrifices 


In the previous sections, several distinct types of human sacrifice have been 
discussed. Firstly there are records of humans killed during funerals 
amongst the Ahom, the Shan and in pre-Han China. In all these cases 
human sactifice forms part of the funeral customs of members of the most 
powerful noble families. The offering may be seen as an elaboration on 
the more general theme of destroying an object or a living thing in order to 
make it available to the deceased. The custom has been reported for two 
adjoining Tai groups only and therefore it does not qualify for inclusion as 
part of the Ancient Tai customs. At this stage of the research it is even 
impossible to assess whether the Ahom and the Shan customs are related 
because a number of ritual details have been collected only for the Ahom. 
Similarly, until the exact manner of presenting the dead with human sacrifices 
in pre-Han China has been taken into account, it is unwarranted to suggest 
that the custom is, or is not, related to that of some of the Tai 

A second type which has been encountered is the periodical human 
sacrifice in order to satisfy a particular powerful spirit. ‘There are a number 
of instances of this type, such as the Khasi Thlen offering, the Koch beheading 
between two pillars, the Chutiya offerings to Pisha-si, the Ahom feasting of 
Phii Mae Thao, the Shan offering of four virgins, the Lao account of a king 
who used to behead two victims and the Cambodian periodical human 
sactifices to obtain rain and prosperity. The evidence which has been 
presented suggests that the Khasi and the Koch customs are unrelated to 
those of the Tai, but that there has been borrowing from the Chutiya in the 
matter of the human offerings to Phii Mae Thao. The Shan sacrifices form 
f separate account which, through a lack of detailed description, thus far 
cannot be related to other known traditions. In the case of the account from 
southern Laos, it has been argued that most probably. this refers to. well- 
-d Cambodian practices. Like the case of human offerings at funerals, 
there is no case for inclusion of this type of sacrifice in the Ancient Tai 
religion. 

‘A third, quite distinct type of human sacrifice is the killing of people 
under city (ortifications, and by extension, also under certain mueang pillars. 
‘The killing under buildings has been reported for the Burmese, the Shan, the 
Siamese and the Khmer, whilst accounts of mueang pillar immolations come 
from the Yuan, the Siamese and the Lao. In all cases it is believed that the 
victim will be transformed into a strong guardian spirit. The evidence 
brought together suggests that the Shan and the Siamese adopted the custom 
as a result of their intimate contacts with the Burmese and Cambodians, 
‘and that the reports, thus far unsubstantiated, of people being crushed under 
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“city pillar” are also derived from the Burmese and Cambodians. These 
types of customs have not been found amongst Tai peoples who have had 
He of no contact with Burmese or Khmer, The third type therefore may 
also not be in:luded in the Ancient Tai religion. The custom of burying a 
live being in a building's foundations can be found amongst many peoples: 
of Europe and Asia. It is by no means certain that all these customs are 
related j only a study of the ritual details could throw light upon this question. 
In the case of mainland Southeast Asia it concerns a very specific state 
ceremony, whereby one or more victims were crushed to death. A few Tai 
groups appear to hive developed a sub-type, wherein. pregnant women were 
selected as victims. This relates to the Ancient Tai belief that the death of 
 prognant woman will create a particularly strong and vicious spirit, 

A final mention of human sacrifize is the report which tells that the 
Ahom coronittion ritual in:tuded such an offering. [ft has been noted, 
however, that the eviden:e for the account is rather flimsy and that it is 
possible that the sacrifice for Phii Mae Thao became muddled up with this 
state ceremony. Even if the report will prove to be true, it appears but a 
local development, possibly the result of Saktism in the Ahom court. 


2) Animat sacrifices 


Whilst human sacrifices probably did not form part of the Ancient Tai 
customs, various types of animal sacrifices must have been important in the 
Ancient Tai religion. There can be no doubt as to the fact that animals were 
killed on many oczasions: during life-cycle ceremonies, accompanying various 
healing processes and during agricultural rituals. In this respect the Ancient 
Tai seem to share many features with the folk religions surrounding them. 
Swrifisial religions are almost ubiquitous and, essential in the method adopted 
here, the ritual details, such as what type of animals are offered, where, in 
‘what manner, and at which time of the year, will be a guide, not only regard- 
ing deciding whether or not a certain aspet forms part of the Ancient Tai 
culture, but also whether this is shared with particular other traditions. 

With respect to the types of animals sacrificed, all Tai groups for whom 
the suerificial tradition has been recorded kill fowls or ducks regularly for 
relatively minor occasions, a pig for more important events and a buffalo 
offering is everywhere considered the largest sacrifice. The annual or semi- 
‘annual buffalo sacrifice became the central ritual of this part of the book, 
mainly because it featured so largely in the memory of the Assamese Tai. 
Similar sacrifives were found amongst the Ahom, the Lue, the Yuan, the Tai 
of northeastern Thailand, the Lao, the Tai Newa, the Blick. White, and Red 
Tai, This wide distribution indicates that the buffalo sacrifice formed part 
of the Ancient Tai tradition, From a general point of view, disregarding 
ritual details, the Tai seem to share a buffalo sacrifice with the Kachin, the Chin, 
the Lawa, the White Hmong, the Muong, with @ range of other minerity 
ztoups in Vietnam, and with the Khmer and the Pear. Unlike the Khasi, 
the Naga, some Assamese lowland groups, the Ch'iang and some Vietnamese 
minorities, most Tai groups do not include the goat as an important sacri- 
ficial animal. The fact that the Ahom include it in mum phra might be seen 
as evidence of assimilation of local Assamese sacrificial traditions with those 
of the Ahom. 
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Taking account of some of the ritual details, such as the fact that Tai 
rituals take place at specific times of the year, and that they must be held 
at a sacred precinst outside the actual village, the group of peoples sharing 
the Tai tradition becomes much smaller. Some ethnic groups do not 
celebrate the annual or semi-annual ritual, others hold their sacrifice in the 
heart of their village (Chin), oF at the houses of individual families (Jarai). 
Fairly close ‘similarities in the overall rituals have only been recorded for 
some of the Hmong, the P'u Noi, the Khmer and the Pear. Of these four 
groups, the first two reputedly have been heavily influenced by Tai culture. 
The closest correspondence thus appears to lie between Ancient Tai and 
certain Mon-Khmer peoples. This may be relevant as a building stone in a 
future study of the background of Tai culture, 

The dog has proven to be a very interesting sacrificial animal, Tn the 
previous chapter a dog sacrifice had been noted for the Ahom, the Phakey, 
the Nua, the Lao, the Neua, the Red Tai and the Chuang. In a considerable 
number of cases the dog sacrifice has been connected with the warding off 
‘of disease or some other threat. Tn the wider perspective, presented in this 
chapter, dog sacrifices made under similar circumstances have been noted 
for the Akha, the Karen and the Hmong and it has been recorded also for 
the Chinese at the beginning of the frst millennium A.D. With the available 
evidence it is impossible to say whether or not the Muong and the Stieng dog 
‘sacrifices fit in with the pattern. The distribution of the dog sacrifice to ward 
off evil indicates that all the instances are related and that hence some contact 
between the dog-sacrificing groups may be presumed. The evidence pre- 
sented thus far is compatible with the view that the Ancient Tai learned the 
practice from the Chinese some time prior to their spread over Southeast 
Asia. This would concord with the broad outline of Tai cultural history 
which forms the basis of this study, in which fairly close cultural contacts 
‘between the Tai and the Chinese are presumed to have occurred between 
the end of the Han period and the eighth century A-D. 

With respect to the colour of the sacrificial animals, it has already been 
noted that Tai peoples occasionally specify the colour of the vietim, such as 
when the Phakey choose a white buffalo to give to Phii Suea Mucang, or 
the Lue may specify a black one, Altogether nine instances have been 
recorded for which a white animal was prescribed (Ahom, Khamyang, 
Phakey, Yuan, and White Tai) and nine cases when a black one should be 
killed (Ahom, Khamyang, Lue, Yuan, and Lao). In addition there were 
two instances when both a black and a white animal is slaughtered (Lue and 
Yuan). The three occasions for which the colout red has been mentioned 
amongst the Tai were for dog sacrifice (Ahom, Phakey, Lao), A cream- 
coloured buffilo was mentioned once, as was also a brown swan. No 
regular pattern which reveals a deeper meaning given to each of these 
colours is discernible in the Tai material. 

The evidence brought together from the wider overview reinforces the 
findings for the Tai. Dubois mentions the Hindu choice of a white horse 
but his editor considers him mistaken and establishes that it ought to be a 
bblack one. The Kachin give white animals to ward off epidemics. The 
Chinese Kill a white dog to that purpose. Vietnamese minority groups 
sometimes choose white animals and on other occasions black ones. Overall, 
the white and the black colour predominate in the cases where this aspect 
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‘has been recorded. Again, no pattern is readily discernible in the choice 
between these two favourite colours. The broad perspective shows that 
the colour red is also occasionally prescribed amongst peoples other than 
Tai. The Hmong know the red dog sacrifice, possibly as the result of 
intimate contact with Tai culture. ‘The Lawa select a red bull, a red cock and 
a red hen for their regular sacrifice, and on another occasion they prefer a 
éream-coloured bull. It is essential that the bull in question is not castrated 
and is even in colour “ to the hairs of his tail" 

‘The last romark may provide an important clue regarding the colour 
prescriptions. The colour-specification may well be directly related to the 
general principle that the greatest gifts to the gods must be without any 
blemish and of great beauty. Amongst the traditional Tai groups, as well 
as amongst many of their neighbours, it is not permitted to present the 
gods an animal which is sick, old, of maimed, ‘To be effective, attractive and 
Persuasive, the offering must be strong and vigorous. Hence at least some 
of the prescriptions regarding colour may be simply the outcome of a wish 
to give a thing of beauty. 

In some of the cases, the choice of colour is prescribed by nature, It 
would be difficult to find a boar in traditional Southeast Asia which is not 
black. Similarly, a duck or a fowl of an even colour tends to be pure white. 
This consideration may explain some of the cases where a red dog is selected 
for sacrifice, for dogs with reddish coats predominate in the region. How- 
ever, this reference to the laws of nature explains by no means all cases, 
Sometimes there may even be a deeper, hidden, symbolic meaning attached 
to a specific selection of colour, but until now there have been no clear cases 
collected. {t is not impossible that deeper meaning of the red colour for 
some dog sacrifices will be found in a systematic analysis of myths and 
legends, for it has been remarked by several researchers that the dog may 
have featured large in some myths as an ancestral animal, and that there are 
traces of what some authors believe to be  totemism ” in these beliefs. 

‘At the end of chapter 4 of this book, the problem of why some Tai 
groups refer to a dog with the expression “ golden deer" was raised. It is 
unlikely that this reflects a practice whereby a real deer of a particular hue 
was sacrificed, because, unlike domestic animals, the people are not in 
control of what type of game they will be able to bring home for an offering. 
The wider reading on sacrifices suggests a possible explanation for this 
peculiar custom. A Ch'iang priest makes use of a series of ritual riddles” 
when addressing the spirits, substituting ordinary words with elaborate 
expressions which have no immediate relevant meaning to the outsider. 
‘The Chiang priest presenting offerings to the gods says black liquor” 


*E, W. Hutchinson, “The Lawa in 
Northern Siam”, p. 159. 

"The remarkable position of the dog 
‘ean be found in the following sources. 
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si)", Troung Pao, Volume VIN, 1907, 
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Wiener Beitrige sur Kulturgesckichte und 
Linguistik, Volume 1, 1930, pp. 359-399; 
H, Stibel, “The Yao of the Province of 
Kuangtung”, Monumenta Serica, Volume 
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der Insel Hainan, p. 277; and E. Poree- 
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Cambodgiens, Volume I, pp. 435-6 et 
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instead of “ water”, “ pure drink” instead of “ fermented liquor”, " excellent 
potherb' instead of “rice”, “abundant root™ instead of “eck, “ animal 
with broad feet” instead of “ox”, “stiff silk” instead of “pig 
“clear-sighted one” instead of “hare”. Similarly, ‘the Tantric Saivite 
Ahom do not use the ordinary word for rice-wine when they offer each other 
this beverage during their secret rituals, but have a special word amongst 
initiates for this important ritual ingredient, It is not here suggested that “ gold- 
en deer, Ahom rice-wine and Ch'iang ritual circumscriptions are the result 
Of sharing the same tradition, nor is it intended to show some type of cultural 
contact, for the development of word-substitutes and euphemisms may take 
place under many, often unrelated, circumstances. The parallels serve to indi- 
cate a possible reason for the use of “ golden deer" when “ dog” is meant. 

The fact that amongst Tai peoples as well as amongst some of their 
neighbours dogs are killed specifically in order to ward off danger and disease 
is possibly a direct extension of their role and position in Southeast Asian 
households, In the Tai villages dogs are by no means “man’s intimate 
friends who share the warmth of the hearth”. On the contrary, the Tai 
will usually not allow a dog up the ladder which leads to the living quarters. 
They are kept away from the areas where people usually sit and they are 
never fondiled closely and heartily. All people are aware of the fact that dog 
is a scavenger and that this animal eats often unclean matter. Their chief 
role is to protect the house.*® Strangers have cause to fear the dog's bark 
and his teech and, by extension, the evil spirits, may be kept away by the 
dog's bellicose spirit after it has been sacrificed. In this context it may be 
noted that in the literature on sacrifices in Southeast Asia, no reference has 
yet been found to a cat offering. It seems that the cat may be the only 
domesticated animal of the region to escape ritual slaughter. 


3) The ralaco 


The talaeo is a grating or a star-shaped device made solely of bamboo 
splints. Sometimes it comes in the form of a star with three, five, or six points, 
‘on other occasions the number of bamboo laths used is so great that the 
grating forms a rough circle. Tt is always used as a sign to warn people or 
evil spirits to stay away. For the Tai peoples they have been encountered 
amongst the Shan, the Lue, the Yuan, the Siamese, the Lao, the White Tai 
and the Red Tai,"* There can be little doubt as to the fact that these talaeo 


‘Thread Square in Thailand", Journal of 
the Siam Society, Volume LY, Pt. 2. 1967, 
pp, 1624, and” McFarland, Thai-English 
Dictionary, p. 271; for the Luo see Archaim= 
bault, “Le liang du ho devata tuong. & 
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Religion of the Hung Njua, p. 168), 

For the Shan, sce Kuuffmann, " Thread- 
square and Talaeo”, p. 496; for the Lue, 
see Izikowitz, “Notes about the Tui"; 
for the Yuan, see Notion, Annales de Siam, 
Volume 1, p. 62; for the Siamese, see 
Kingkeo Attagara, The Folk Religion of 
Bon Nat, @ Hamlet, in Central Thailand, 
Bangkok: Kuruvuphs Press, 1967, p. 61, 
Phya Anuman Rajadhon, “Notes on the 


Luong Prabang", pp. 230-31, L. Mogenet, 
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Louang Prabang", Bulletin des Amis du 
Royaume Lao, Volume 7-8, 1972, pp. 176-8, 
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White Tai, H, Deydier, Lokapale, p. 230; 
and for the Red Tai see R. Rabert, Notes 
sur les Tay Deng, Plates XXXVIN and 
XXXIK, 
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signs are related: they share not only the similar-sounding appellation, but 
they are also used under comparable conditions. To both the Siamese and 
the Red Tai, for example, the sign indicates “ keep off”, and it may be 
placed at a stretch of water in order to demarcate fishing rights, or it may 
bbe placed close-by a cluster of bamboo or a honey comb as a signal that 
somebody has already claimed ownership. A talaeo may be placed at the 
entrance of a field as an indication that beasts are not allowed to graze. 
Often the taleo is a charm to keep out evil spirits, which is hung above a 
door, placed on top of a container with a medicinal brew, of near a sacred 
precinct. 

Kauffmann, who has made a considerable study of the symbol, recog- 
nises two separate uses of the fulaeo. The first use is as boundary indicator 
and for protection; often it is an amulet to ward off harmful forces. The 
second use which Kauffinann recognises is that of a symbol to “attract 
spirits”. Examples of the latter are the Laotian ralaeo at the centre of a 
sacrificial site, the Lawa placing of this sign near their spirit huts, the Lisu 
attachment of talaeos to some posts, the Karen placing them at altars for the 
ficld spirit, and the use of talaeos in streams when asking the water-spirit 
for a good catch.’ On first sight, the two uses seem contradictory, the symbol 
being used on the one hand to ward off spirits, and on the other to attract 
them. In my opinion, however, all these instances cover but one and the 
same use of the symbol, namely to keep out those who do not belong, to 
ward off strangers, outsiders and destructive powers. A talaco on a road 
means: "Strangers and illness-bringing powers keep out”, and this does 
not prevent any local inhabitant from pissing that spot, After all, he has 
no reason to heed the sign, The sume may be said of the Lao talueo at the 
sacrificial site: it scares away evil powers, but does not prevent the gods 
from descending and taking possession of the spirit medium. 

Since a considerable range of Tai groups share the symbol, and since 
these include groups as far apart as the Siamese, the Shan and the Red Tai, 
it is likely that the falaeo has been known to the Tai for a considerable 
period of time. Before deciding upon the likely age of the symbol, it is 
necessary to examine the wider distribution. 

The star-shaped bamboo interdiction sign has also been found amongst 
the Palaung, the Kachin®, the Akha (who call it da lef), the Lawa (who call 
it alia), the Hmong who live in northern Thailand, the Pu Noi, the 
Lahu (who call it fel-o), the Sedang", the Khmu (ta fe), the Karen, the 
‘Lamet (tala), the Kha of Laos (tha-lo0)® and the Muong (wa lea). Apparent- 
ly these groups share not only the symbol and its use, but also the same word 
for it. ‘The talaco sign is thus reported for a variety of peoples living in 
northern Vietnam, in Laos, in northern Burma and in Thailand. Thus far 
no trace has been found of such a sign in Cambodia, In fact, the Cambodian 


“Kauffmann, “Thecad-square and =" K. G. Tzikowite, Lamet, Hill Peasants 
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people have their own types of interdiction signs which are quite different 
in shape and name from the talaen™ Evidently the symbol is encountered 
in a particular detincated region, where it is shared amongst many groups, 
regardless of cultural or linguistic affiliations. The ‘alaco serves #8 an 
“international road symbol” in the region outlined above. This is not 
surprising, sinse its very function is to warn strangers to “keep off", and 
it is effective simply be:ause it is shared and recognised. As to the period 
when the Tai peaples adopted the symbol, the evidence suggests that this 
occurred after the Tai had just begun their dispersion over large stretches of 
mainland Southeast Asia, probably at the beginning of the second millennium 
AD. 

During both fieldwork periods in Assam, pictures of Tai ritual scenes 
were often shown to ritual specialists in the hope that the sight might trigger 
off memories. Some of these scenes contained various shapes and types 
of falaeo, and often the informants were asked if they had seen such a sign. 
All Ahom, Khamyang, Phakey and Khamti specialists who were asked this 
question declared that the symbol was completely unknown to them. How- 
ever, one of these, a Khamyang-speaker, enquired about the use of the sign, 
and when he heard that it was a ralaeo, a symbol indicating a prohibition 
to enter, he spontaneously volunteered the information that the word made 
sense, In Khamyang language, namely, a piece of paper on which is 
written that a village is closed for ritual purpose is called * an tap”, ‘The 
word tap means “prohibited”. Talaeo, to this Khamyang informant, could 
be made up of tap and laco, or “prohibition-sign”. At first sight this 
reconstruction by 8 Tai-speaker who is not familiar with the ritual object 
itself, cam be regarded as purely speculative. Many people would prefer 
the “ standard " derivation, which traces the word as having originated from 
* hird-of-prey's eye (faa = cye, view = hawk, kite, bird-of-prey)"* Never- 
theless, the possibility that tap, in the meaning of “forbidden”, may have 
been the original stem from which ta in the word talaeo was derived cannot 
be dismissed out of hand. Note ought to be taken of the fact that the Neaa 
call the message which is hung across a road to warn off strangers during 
the time that a village is ritually closed, a tap ou peo” Linguists will have 
to deside whether or not the Khamyang and Neua words tap are one and 
the same. Personally I would like to speculate that tap and tap ow may 
‘well be the old words for prohibition, also known in various Austronesian 
languages, and which have found their way in the international vocabulary 
as “taboo”. 


4) Divination techniques 


‘The overview of Tai divination practices at the end of chapter 4 came up 
with several fairly widespread methods, namely the examination of the 
sacrificed animal's liver (Ahom, Khamyang, Lao), scrutinising the fow!'s 
tongue bone (Ahom, Siamese, Tai of northeast Thailand, Lao) and fowl's 
thigh bone divination (Ahom, Chuang), In the wider overview all three 
techniques have been encountered amongst certain other groups. 


Porée-Maspero, Etude sur ley rites" C. Notton, Annales de Siam, Volume 1, 
cagraires des Cambodgiens, Yolume 1, p. 62 fn, 2 
pp. 332-33, “A. Bourlet, "Les Tay 
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‘The examination of the liver was also found with the Khasi and the 
Akha. Only the latter group appears to have had intensive contact with 
the “liver-examining” Tai, and the common practice may be assumed to 
be the result of cultural borrowing. The Khasi case need not necessarily indi- 
cate a measure of contact, In the first place their technique has not been 
described in detail and it was not established what the ritual specialist looks 
for and how he interprets the signs. It is possible that the two reports deal 
with quite distinct customs. Secondly, there is no evidence from other 
aspects of the respective cultures suggesting that the peoples ever were in 
close contact. heel 

The tongue bone examination case is quite different. The overview 
suggests that the Tai share the custom with the Lahu, the Khmu and the 
Hmong. The communities from which the ethnographic data hail seem to 
have had considerable opportunity during the last centuries of borrowing 
from Tai peoples. Since the custom appears fairly widespread for the Tai 
it suggests that in this case the Tai may have been the donors and the Lahu, 
Khmu and Hmong may have received the custom from the Tai. 

The scanning of the literature resulted in quite spectacular findings in 
the case of the custom of examining fowls’ thigh bones. Tt has been en- 
eountered amongst the Akha, the P'u Noi, the Lahu, the Hmong, and, 
extending the reading even further, it is found that the sticking of wooden 
pins in fowls’ thigh bones has been reported to be a common divination 
practice for all tribes of the island of Hainan™ The common source for 
this widespread technique is found to be the Chinese culture, where the 
practice was encountered two millennia ago. ‘The fact that the oldest Tai 
records (the early parts of the Ahom Buranjis) refer to the practice suggests 
that the Tai learned the custom some time before the spreading over main- 
land Southeast Asia. Possibly a clearer picture may be obtained by com- 
paring details of the actual rules of interpretation, 

The custom of interpreting the manner in which a sacrificed buffalo 
falls, and the direction of its blood flow, which had already been noted 
‘among the Lao and the Lue, appears to be shared with the Khmer, A case 
can be made for cultural borrowing, notably one from the Khmer to certain 
Tai groups. The same consideration goes for the practice of reading a 
moistened surface as a map of the region. This appears a strong, and 
long-established tradition amongst the Khmer, where it is used, not only 
using blood, but also with dripping wax, and it may well have formed the 
basis for the comparable Lao custom. 

Apart from the Red Tai, the examination of a fowl’s foot has been 
reported also amongst the Khmu, the Hmong and the Muong. These 
peoples have, during the last centuries, lived in proximity and since the 
practice seems to be unknown to other Tai peoples, it is suggested that the 
Red Tai learned it from one of their neighbours. 

‘A Chinese divination practice, which goes back many millennia, is the 
throwing of large pieves of bone into a fire and interpreting the resulting 
cracks on the surface. The same custom is still reported for the Lolo. It 
hhas been noted in this chapter that the Kachin, the Hmong and the Muong 
practice of throwing a section of bamboo in the fire, letting it crack open, 
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and examining the details of the way it has burst, is reminiscent of the 
Chinese technique. If indeed the two types of divination techniques are 
but variants on the same theme, this would help explain its rather widely 
scattered ovcurrence, which may indicate a long and intricate process of 
diffusion. Thus far this technique has not been found amongst the Tai 
divination practices. 

Another technique which probably first developed in China is the 
throwing of two bamboo sticks, each having a curved and a straight side. 
‘This appears to be one of the simplest chance games, the execution of which 
needs no special training. Tt seems fairly widely spread, and has been 
found for the Black Tai, who probably learnt it from one of their neighbours. 
Other simple games encountered are the fairly widespread techniques of 
taking a pinch of rice and counting if the number is even or uneven, or 
noticing whether an even or uneven number will fie on the top of an egg. 

‘An examination of the various divination practices encountered thus 
far shows an intricate pattern of regional distributions. Egg smashing is 
only found in Assam, the examination of a fow!’s intestines and the tearing 
up of leaves ranges in eastern Assam and adjacent Burma. ‘The interpre- 
tation of holes in fowl's thigh bones can be found in a belt ranging from 
Assam through Burma, northern Thailand, Laos, southern China to Hainan 
Island. ‘These, and other examples demonstrate that eitch technique appears 
to have its own history. Some techniques have a venerable one, going back 
thousands of years and sometimes being applied in virtually the same form 
throughout the ages. Possibly the most remarkable aspect to emerge from 
the overview of divination techniques is the fact that, compared to sacrificial 
ritual, they are relatively little culture-bound. Some of these techniques 
seem to have spread with only slight modifications from one ethnic group 
to another. 

It is possible to suggest two reasons for this phenomenon of apparently 
little culture-boundness of many divination practices. The first one is the 
circumstance that all the peoples involved seem to share an interest in these 
matters. Amongst all the groups encountered there is a shared belief that 
communication can be established by invoking chance phenomena and 
taking the results as a message from the gods. Often the divination practices 
‘are but one of the methods used to gain contact with the unseen powers 


the Ancient Tai must have also had a well-developed system of commu 
cating with the help of people in trance. The second possible reason for 
the apparent small degree of culture-boundness is the fact that, given the 


shared interest in matters of establishing direct communication, all divination 
techniques are but means to a goal, and they are only as good as their results. 
When presented with a more satisfactory means of contacting the gods, ritual 
specialists may be willing to try it without apparently changing the essential 
features of their religion. 

‘Just like the shared symbol talaeo, shared divination practices indicate 
cultural contact and borrowings, and a study of the details may reveal 
occasionally ia which direction the contact must have taken place. How- 
ever, it does not necessarily establish a case of intimate and profonged 
contact. In order to demonstrate the latter a considerable number of 
individual borrowings must be found. Quite a different conclusion may be 
reached when there are close correspondences in the cultural areas such as 
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major life-cycle rituals or communsl sacrificial rituals. The latter types 
comprise a much larger and more fundamental area of a cultural tradition. 
Tt was clear from the search in the literature that communal sacrificial rituals 
can take many shapes and forms, and that there were only very few of these 
fituals which could be compared with those of the Tai. In the wider pers- 
pective it becomes clear that the Tai sacrificial traditions form indeed a 
Separate set of customs, distinct from those of most of their neighbours. 
This may be read as a corroboration of the premise that the Tai tradition, 
‘at some stage not too far in the past, indeed formed a homogeneous culture 
and that therefore the study of Ancient Tai culture is possible through 
comparing the time-honoured aspects of the individual Tai groups. 


PART B 


TIME-RECKONING 


ANCIENT ASPECTS OF TAT CALENDARS 


In this chapter all units of time-reckoning are taken into consideration, 
namely eras, year cyvles, months, weeks, days, and subdivisions of the days. 
Given the wide spread of the Tai peoples and the fact that they have often 
adopted features of calendar systems of neighbouring peoples, the subject 
is. very complex one. For example, the Tai of Assam call the month which 
begins in April with the Assamese term Bohag. The name of this month, 
‘as well as the calculation of its beginning and its duration, are derived from 
one of the {nJian systems of time-reckoning. Some of the Tai groups who 
live further eastwards may recognise this month with a different term, and 
others show no sign of knowing either the month or the system underlying 
the calculation for its beginning. The presentation of the full details of 
each Tai calendar, together with the history of the cultural contacts which 
ed to the formation of each particular system of time-reckoning would fill 
several books, whilst establishing many facts which may already be assumed 
without such a massive eo2rcise. Thus, it is already quite well-known that 
the present-day Siamese and Laotian calendars have many elements in 
common with that of ancient Cambodia, and that the general direction of 
borrowing often went from Cambodia to Siam and Laos, at least in the 
matter of systems of time-reckoning, Similarly, the Tai groups in northern, 
Vietnam derive many of their calendar data from the Vietnamese system and 
the Tai in southern China are. in this respect, quite dominated by the Chinese, 

‘Therefore only certain aspects of Tai calendars are studied in this 
chapter, namely those which seem to reflect an early stage of development, 
‘or which appear to be not the result of relatively recent borrowing from 
neighbouring groups. This limits considerably the amount of information 
to be presented, not only because repetitive accounts of “ Buddhist eras” 
or lists of the seven-day week are thus automatically culled, these being the 
result of contacts after the Tai spread over mainland Southeast Asia, but 
also because such aspects of time-reckoning have often escaped the notice 
of the traveller and the ethnographer, and indigenous sources on these 
features are also rare, 

For cach Tai group for whom apparently antiquated features of their 
calendar were obtained, the material is presented in the same order, namely 
from large units of time to small ones, After the overview of this factual 
information an assessment is made regarding which of these features seem 
sufficiently widespread as to qualify for possible inclusion in “ Ancient Tai” 
culture, In the next chapter, the results are placed into a wider perspective, 


The Ahom 

‘The largest unit of time which the Ahom used before (and after) they 

entered Assam at the beginning of the thirteenth century is the sixty-year 

eycle, known in Aliom as the lak wi cycle, This sixty-year cycle is ubiquitous 

in the old Buranjis and it is also used on the oldest Ahom coins. It has often 
ss 
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TABLE 1 


‘THE AHOM SEXAGENARY CYCLE 


Kap Sacw Kap Mit” © Kap San Kap Sing Kap Si Kap Nei 
Tye” Mithyear” iat gear Steer Aint gear Ste 
Plow Dap Knew Dap Rao Dap Mut Dap Chow Dap. Mao 
yar” th year” 2nd gene Sand year ua ear” SS ar 
Rai Nei Rai Stew RAMI. Rai San. Rai Sign Ral Si 
Sed your {Sth year’ 2rd year Shrd yeur—ASi'year™ Sad ear 
Mung Mao’ Mung Plow Mung Kaew Mung Rio Mung Mut_-Mung Chow 
eee ee” Se te eae 
Pluck Si Pluck Nai Pluck Sacw Puck Mit, Pluck Sa Pick Sings 
Sihyear —TSthyeat’—35ihvyenr"” 35th year! 4sth-gear™ 3th year 
Kat Chow Kat Mao Kat Plow Kat Kaew Kat Rao Kat Mut 
Gihyear” Hoth gene sth year Seth gear’ th year Sah Your 
Khut Sign Khu Si Kut Ngi_Khut Suew hut Mit Khut Sen 
Tuya Tithyear —Sath'year—Sith'year"” | viniyear | Sith yea 
Rung Mut Rung Chow Rung Mao Rung Ploy Rung Kaew Rung Rao 
Sih year” —Y8lin'year”” 2hth year” 38ih year” 4Mth'year”—S8tht year 
Tow San Tow Singa ‘Tow Si_ ‘Tow Nei Tow Suew ‘Tow Mit 
Sih'year 1th your” 25h year 3th gen Hath year” Sh Jeu 
KiRso -KuMut Ka Chow Ka Mio Ka Plow. Ka Kaew 
fommyeae —20th'year other itn year Soth'jear Sou eat 


been described,* but, because of the peculiarities of an Assamese influenced 
system of transliteration which tends to obscure some of the similarities 
between Tai languages and Ahom,* the whole cycle of sixty years is once 
more written out in Table 1, From the manner in which this table is set 
out it is clear that the cycle is composed of two repeating series of terms, one 
series of ten, found at the beginning of the combination of words (Kap, Dap, 
Rai, Mung, Pluek, Kat, Khut, Rung, Tow, and Ka), and one of twelve, at 
the end of each combination (Saew, Plow, Ngi, Mao, Si, Chow, Singa, Mut, 
San, Rao, Mit, and Kaew). The first year of a cycle is Kap Saew. The 
series of ten is repeated six times and the series of twelve five times before 
the Kap Saew combination recurs and a new cycle begins. 

The position of the Ahom sixty-year cycle with reference to the Western 
calendar is such that 1979-1980 is a Dap Mut year, the thirty-second year 
of a cycle. Tn traditional calendars the point in the Western year when the 
Ahom year changes name is half-November, at the beginning of the teadi- 
tional Ahom first month of the year. 


AN, NL Acharyya, 
Medieval Assam, Gaubsti: Dutta Barvab, 


The History of including Ahom Lexicons, were often incon- 


ent in their spetting. For example, in 


1966, pp. 120-31; B. Barua and N. N. 
Deodhai Phukan (editors), Aham Lexicans, 
pp. 190-3: J. N. Phukan, “A Note on 
Lakeni, Journal of the University of 
Gankatt, Volume XX, 1969, Arts, pp. 67 
B. 

*See above, Chapter 1, A note om trans 
Ujerarion. The. exercise involved in. the 
making of Table 1 comprised considerable 
Work, because the sources in Ahom script, 


order to decide upon a spelling for the ninth 
Of the sixty-year cycle, it was necessary to 
‘choose between ‘aew and (om, as well as 
between can and sam. Tow was preferred, 
because the variant saew appeared likely 
to have been caused by a printing error, 
whilst the choice between chan and san 
was decided in favour of san by the evie 
dence found in present-day Ahom calea- 
dats. 
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The Ahom word for “month” is din. The twelve months of the year 
are, in regular order: Din Ching, Din Kam, Din Sam, Din Si, Din Ha, Din 
Ruk, Din Chit, Din Puet, Din Kao, Din Sip, Din Sip It, and Din Sip Song. 
Anybody familiar with one of the Tai languages will readily recognise most 
of these names, for, from the third month onwards they represent the ordinary 
Tai numerals from three until twelve. The first two months are not imme- 
diately clear, besause they represent neither the regular Tai numerals one 
and two (in Ahom: hieng and song), nor do they form part of the series of 
numerals of Chinese origin used by Tai people to indicate birth order (see 
Volume 1, Chapter 2). At present, the Ahom month is reckoned indepen- 
dently of the phases of the moon. Each month is solar and has been synchro- 
nised to coincide with the Assamese, In Table 2 the correspondences and 
length in days are enumerated. The Ahom differ in this respect from the 
Assamese system, not only in the names given to the months, but also in 
the calculation of the moment upon which the year begins. The Ahom 
year is counted from half-November, whilst the first Assamese month is Bohag, 
which falls in April. 


TABLE 2 
AHOM AND ASSAMESE MONTHS. 


i == = 
Aghon November-December 0 
- —— 8 
— 3 
ee 
iE Poe 2 
oa ew 2 
So ee i 
= tea i 
= oe : 
oo Seo 2 


From the earliest parts of the Buranjis onward it is clear that the Ahom 
used, apart from the sexagenary year-cycle, also a sixty-day cycle, which, since 
it is calculated totally independent from the movements of the sun and 
moon, may be called a sixty-day “week”. The sexagesimal cycle of days 
is known by the same pairs of names encountered in the sixty-year cycle 
and enumerated in Table 1. Traditional Ahom priests have made a calendar 
in which the sexagesimal day cycle is used and according to their calculations 
January 1, 1980 was a Ka Plow day, or a fiftieth day in the cycle. 

For the division of the Ahom day, a list of specific moments as men- 
tioned in Ahom manuscripts was collected by Dr. J. N. Phukan of Gaubati 
University, Several of these could be readily identified with the aid of a 
Phakey-speaker* and the results are given in Table 3. At first sight the 
table contains but a series of expressions regarding moments of the day 
which give no indication of a culture-specific system of time-reckoning. 
Words for * sunrise" or “dinner time", are probably universal in human 

*1 thank DF. Phukan for letting me of i in this volume, 
record his list and for permitting the use 
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TABLE 3 
AHOM TRADITIONAL DIVISIONS OF THE DAY 


‘bom expression Deseript 
Poo ti Khuen na kal khan Rising, before eock's crow 
Ne ba Khan Coch crow 

Pun tuk hao Gottingen ene 

Pau chu nam coaching ime 


Pau kang nea ban rung Time of sunrise 
in nga fast time 

Rung kin nj Breakfast 0 

Ban tin Midday 

Kin ban Midday meal time 

Ban kha Evening time 

‘Ban tuk Sleep time 


society, However, on closer inspection it will be clear that the list contains 
some words which appear related to units of time, such as ban, tin and Kham, 
which may gain importance when they are compared with similar lists for 
other Tai groups. 


‘The Khamyang, the Phakey and the Khamti 


‘The representatives of these groups who have lived for several generations 
in Assam normally use the Assanese calendar for everyday purposes. Only 
‘amongst the Phakey, some informants recollected that long ago a ten-day 
week had been in use, No single person could remember all the names of 
this week, but in a discussion with several informants the following list could 
be established: Kap, Nap, Hai, Mueng, Puck, Kat, Khut, Hung, Tao and 
Kaa. Tt was also recollected that of these ten days, eight were secular and two 
‘were regarded as kam (days during which certain types of work were forbidden). 
Which of the ten were kam days could not be remembered. A comparison 
betweon the Phakey ten-day week and the series of ten words already noted 
as part of the Ahom sexagenary cycle establishes that the two are the same. 
That the Phakey once used, not only the ten-day cycle, but also. the 
whole, fully-fledged sexagesimal sixty-day cycle was proven during the 
second fieldwork petiod when, at Namphakey village a document was 
encountered which contains various tables for calculating lucky and unlucky 
events, One of the tables presents a series of nincty-six numbers, separated 
into twelve columns of eight, and the eight further subdivided into pairs. 
The twelve columns stand for the lunar months, beginning with the fifth 
‘month, because the Phakey fifth lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the Indian New Year in Aptil, In other words, the Phakey appear to 
use a lunar calendar in which the first month falls in December. The pairs 
‘of numbers indicate which days of a seven-day week may be regarded as 
very auspicious, which ones mildly auspicious, which ones somewhat unlucky 
and which straightforwardly unlucky. Another table from the document 
presents two columns of fifteen, each with a sign reparding its being fortunate 
or unfortunate. ‘The first fifteen stand for the fifteen days of a waxing moon 
and the second row for the moon’s waning half. ‘The table reinforces the 
idea that the Phakey reckoned once in lunar months. ‘The most interesting 
table from the document for the purpose of this study, however, is one from 
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which an auspicious day for holding a marriage ceremony can be read, because 
the basic unit is the full sexagesimal cycle of days. Because of its interest, 
T have transcribed the words which were in Shan soript, aided in this 
transcription also by a reading out aloud of the words by a Shan-reading 
Phakey-speaker. The results are presented in Table 4. 

From Table 4 it is evident that the Phakey once used a sixty-day cycle, 
made up of a decimal and a duodecimal sub-cycle. The ten-day sequence 


TABLE 4 
THE PHAKEY LAKNI SYSTEM AND MARRIAGE 


fai iueng [Puck [kat Jenut |Hung 
zit [Wao [sii |Seu _|Singa|Niut 


XY |XX [Aal ¥ 


Hat —|iiueng|Puek [Kat [Knut [Rune 
ceu_|rao |Ngii [Mao |sii {Seu 


BAIN | ew ey ly | 


fai |Nueng|Puek [Kat |Rhut 
mit [Keu |Ceu [Pao 


BA|AA|AALX | X ley 


Hail |iiieng|Puek [Kat 
jsan_|Hao [Mit |Keu |Ceu _|Pac 


XX WAAL AA LC 


Hat —|Mueng|Puek Kat 
[Singm|Mut |San |Hao [Mit |Keu 


& standa for: if married on such a day the 
wife will ale early 


Y stands for: if married on such a day the 
husband will die early 


BA stands for: an auspicious day for 
marriage 
YY stands for: 


after bearing two children 
fC avate itors the wite wilD aly tn tatoos 


the wife will die 


a re 
get along and separate. 
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is identical with the one mentioned above. The series of twelve is Ceu, Pao, 
Ngii, Mao, Sii, Seu, Singaa, Mut, San, Hao, Mit and Keu. The lists are 
not absolutely identical with those from the Ahom tradition, but there are 
sufficient correspondences to establish that the Ahom and the Phakey akni 
systems are closely related. 

Table 4 is also of interest because of the type of symbols which are used 
to indicate auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. The basic symbol is a 
loop, and each day of the cycle is marked with two loops in various com- 
binations, If the loops are upright and so close together that they half 
overlap the sign is interpreted to mean that the day is good to hold a marriage. 
This sign occurs in just over one-third of the eycle’s days. All five other 
combinations bode ill, [t may be assumed that the loops stand for bride and 
groom themselves and that the sign is to be interpreted as a symbol for 
“human”, or “person, Two overlapping, upright “ persons” stand for 
“harmony”. A person” inverted and superimposed upon another stands 
for “disharmony”. That some such considerations underly the use of 
the loop symbol is confirmed by the fast that the Yuan, in their traditional 
tables to calculate auspicious and inauspicious marriage dates, make use 
of the same symbol. Moreover, the symbols for “auspicious” in these 
tables are identical. The exact interpretation of the various inauspicious 
signs shows slightly differing meanings: Understanding the hidden code 
in these ideograms may aid in interpreting hitherto little understood docu- 
‘ments. Thus there exists a Black Tai manuscript which shows some “ téte- 
béche” figurines which have puzzled researchers. In the light of the above 
it could be argued that they may indicate “ disharmony 

The Khamyang, the Phakey and the Khamti gave somewhat differing 
lists of the traditional divisions of the day. These are enumerated in Table 5, 
In a nineteenth century account of the Assamese Khamti language it is 


TABLE S 
‘THE ASSAMESE TAIL AND DIVISIONS OF THE DAY 


Khamyang Phakey Khamti Moment of time 
Rae m Jang fir Saat elon 
ie muon 1 men Jaat before dawn 
Wan ook . (Kaang) Wan Khuen ‘Dawn 
(kang) Loe Kham net Kang foe Early: morning 
Ban ti an tae Wan & Mic 
an ti fan tong nny 
Ban gt Wan saat Wan chat Afternoon 
Ban fuk Wan tok Samet, 
Nap sing Pai Khan Pang Kham Bening 
Katng thuen Kang’ Kham Kang Kin Night ime 
Ting kuen Ting Khuen ‘Teng Khuen Micight 


+R. Davis, “The Northern Thai Calen- Sam Sam de Kedah et Perlis (Malaisic)", 
dar and Its Uses, Anthropos, Volume 71, Bulletin de I'Ecole Frangaise d’Evtrtme- 
1976, p. 24, Another interesting variant Orient, Volume XLIX, Part 2, 1959, p, 620. 
hhas been noted for a group in the southern- * ¥. Laubie, “*Tablette divinatoire et 
‘most reaches of the Tai culture, the “Sam  ideogrammes i Ngia-lo", Bulletin de I'Ecole 
Sam" peoples in the southern part of the Francaise — d'Exrrime-Orient, Volume 
Malay Peninsula. See Ch. Archaimbaull, XXXVIII, 1938, p. 299, 
‘Enquite preliminaire sur les. populations 
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stated that the day is divided into eight mue (the mue probably meaning 
“period” or “ time"). Fach of these eight was given a Tai numeral, 
beginning with mue lueng (fist period), just before sunrise, and ending with 
pet mue (cighth period), just afier sunset, s0 that each mue roughly corres- 
ponds with a time-span of two hours In addition it ought to be noted 
that a Khamti informant thought that, long ago, when a Tai wished to indi- 
cate specific moments of the afternoon, he referted to the length of 
the shadow, 


TABLE 6 
‘THE SHAN DECIMAL AND DUODECIMAL SERIES 


Decimal series: 
Kap, Dap, Rai, Mung, Pick, Kat, Khut, Rung, Taw, Kaa 
uodecimal series: 

Saw, Paw, Nai, Mau, Si, Siu, Singa, Mut, San, Raw, Mit, Kit 


‘The Shan 


The use of a sexagenary cycle, made up of a decimal and a duodecimal series 
‘of names, has been reported for the Shan of upper Burma in general.’ 
The whole sixty-year cycle will not be repeated here; it suffices to present, 
in Table 6, the two subsidiary series. ‘The first year of the Shan cycle, 
Kap Saw, undoubtedly corresponds with the Phakey Kap Ceu and the 
Ahom year Kap Saew. 

Amongst the Shan the lunar month is the basic unit in the division of 
the year, The shortfall between twelve lunar months and the length of 
the solar year is regularly adjusted so that the first lunar month begins in 
‘November. Further details, such as the exact length of each of the twelve 
months and the method used in adjusting to the solar year have not been 
found in the available literature. There is a summary account of traditional 
Shan divisions of the day,* unfortunately only in English and omitting the 
equivalent Shan expressions, which is presented in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 
SHAN DIVISIONS OF THE DAY 


First cock-crowing time Soon after three aum, 
Second cock-orowing eA tite tater™ 

Paddy pounding time Immediately before dawn 
aly’ eeeating ‘About sight a.m. 

Rice eating ‘About noon 

Evening eating Eight p.m, or later 


#3. F, Needham, Outline Grammar of the Shan States, Part, Volume 1, Rangoon: 

the Tai (Khamti) Language, Rangoon: Superintendent Government Printing, 1900, 

Government Printing, Burma, 1894, pp. 211 

144, +L. Milne, Shuns at Home, New York: 
74. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman Paragon Book Reprint, 1970, p. 119 and 

Compilers), Gazetteer of Upper Burma atid p. 121, 
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‘The Lue 


Very little information on the Lue calendar has been encountered in the 
ethnographic literature which was scanned. The only remark useful to 
this study is the fact that the Lue calendar is one month ahead of that of the 
Lao, the eleventh Lao month corresponding with the twelfth of the Lue.” 


The Tai of Assam 


‘The Youn 


In Yuan records there is abundant evidence of a sixty-year eycle, Like the 
sexagenary cycles described above, it is made up of a decimal and a duo- 
decimal set of names." They are given in Table 8. In this table the duo- 
decimal series is provided with a list of twelve animal names. These animal 
names are believed to correspond with the duodecimal series, They may 
not be regarded as translations of words, for each of these animals is known 
in Yuan language with a different, Tai name. The list corresponds, with 
the exception of the twelfth (elephant), with the well-known cycle of twelve 
animals known throughout China and Southeast Asia. The Yuan cycle, 
Just as the ones encountered before, begins with a Kaap Chai year, Accounts 
‘that the sixty-year cycle of Chiang Mai begins with the Kat Chai year" rest 
upon a misunderstanding of the nature of the Yuan cycle and they may 
safely be ignored.!* The change from one year in the cycle to another is 
taken to fall at the moment of the “Indian” New Year in April. In 1980 
the Yuan cycle reaches the year Kot San, the fifty-seventh of the 
sequence. 


TABLE 8 
THE YUAN DECIMAL AND DUODECIMAL SERIFS 


Decimal series uodecimal series 
Kaap al rat) 
Dan feo & 
Lay Nui Migr) 
Mueang ino (rabbit) 
Pock Sit (dragon) 
Kat Sai (Snake). 
Kot Sangua arse) 
Mot oat) 
Tao San fmonkey) 
Kan Tao (Ghicken) 
‘Set aC 
Kei (elephant) 


The Yuan reckon in lunar months, each month being divided into 
waxing and a waning half. The first month of the Yuan corresponds with 
the twelfth month of the Lue and the Shan, and in this respect their calendar 


*H, Deydier, Lokapata, p. 98. 
¥C. Notton, Annales de Siam, Volume 1, 
P. 70; 8, Egerod, “The Eighth Earthly 
Branch in Archaic Chinese and Tai, 
‘Oriens, Volume 10, No. 2, 1957, pp. 296-7: 
R. Davis, “The Northern Thai Calenda 
and Its Uses", pp. 12-3 
+ See, for example, 


. Notton, Annales 


de Siam, Volume 1, p.77, and R. Davis, 
“The Northern Thai Calendar and Its 
Uses", p. 5. 

For a detailed explanation soe M. 
Vickery, “The Lion Prince and Related 
Remarks on Northern History", Journal 
of the Siam Society, Volume 64, Pt, 1, 1976, 
pp. 342-43, 
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appears two months ahead of that of the Lao and the Siamese." The Lue 
first month begins in late October or early November. The months are 
known by their Tai number, the only exceptions being the first and the second 
months which, respestively, carry the names Chiang and Kiang. The firs, 
third, fifth, seventh, ninth and eleventh months have twenty-nine days, and 
the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth and twelfth months number thirty 
days each. Sin2e a lunation lasts just over 294 days, a calendar of alternating 
twenty-nine and thirty days lags slightly behind the moon's visible cycle 
and onze every few years an extra day must be added." Moreover, since 
twelve lunar months fall short of the solar year by some eleven days, occa 
sionally a complete month must be added. Tn the system used by the Yuan, 
the adding of ¢ month occurs seven times every nineteen years. The month 
chosen for duplication is always the ninth lunar month, 

The sexagesimal combination of names, used to indicate years, is also 
used by the Yuan to count a lengthy “ week" of sixty days. The system 
‘has not yet completely died out and it is possible to indicate modern days 
using this cysle. January 1, 1980 thus corresponds with a Yuan Mueang 
Sai day, or a fifty-fourth day of the Yuan cycle,!* 


‘The Siamese 
The first recorded Siamese system of counting years, other than eras derived 
from Indian time-reckoning, is the duodecimal cycle. It can be found even 
in the earliest inscription in Siamese script, that of King Rama Khamhaeng, 
dated 1292. The list of twelve names is presented in Table 9. This series 
represents list of names which differs completely from those recorded in 
the duodezimal cycles of the Yuan, the Shan, the Phakey and the Ahom, 
though their meaning apparently goes back to the same well-known cycle of 
twelve animals, Again, however, these names do not represent the ordinary 
Tai words for these animals and they appear to be of foreign origin. 


TABLE 9 
‘THE SIAMESE DUODECIMAL CYCLE 


Name Association Name ‘Association 
Chua Rat Mamia Horse 
Chatus Ox Mamae Goat 
Khaan Tiger Wook Monkey 
‘Tho Hare akan Gack 
Marong ragon 09 

Maseng. Snake Kun Pig 


In the later half of the fifteenth century, Siamese inscriptions occasionally 
contain references to a sixty-year cycle as described above for the Yuan.™ 


® Davis, “The Northetn Thai Calendar 
and Its Uses", p. 5. 

MR. LeMay, An Asian Arcday, the Lond 
‘and Peoples of Northern Siam, Boston: 
Houghton Miffin, 1927, p. 161. 

The synodic month lasts twenty-nine 
days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes and 
Uhree seconds, so that in a year this calendar 


Would lag just over nine hours behind the 
‘actual Junation. 

WCaleulated from the date given in 
Davis, p. 17. 

¥R. Billard, "Les eycles chronograph 
‘ques: chinois dans Jes inscriptions thaies ” 
Bulletin de U'Ecole Francaise d'Extrtme- 
Orient, Volume LI, 1963, p. 404. 
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By the seventeenth century, however, a different sixty-year cycle had come 
in vogue. Unlike the time-reckoning with the sexagenary eyele described 
above, in this Siamese system the series of twelve names now forms the first 
part of the year name. Moreover, the names of this transplaced duodecimal 
cycle are not the sequence Chai, Pao, Nyii, Mao etc., but the list as given 
in Table 9. A further difference with the sexagenary cycles encountered 
thus far is the fact that the denary list is a series of numerical terms, derived 
from the Pali language. The decimal series is given in Table 10. Just like 
the other sexagenary systems mentioned above, the duodecimal series. is 
repeated five times, and the decimal list six times before a new cycle begins.” 


TABLE 10 
‘THE DECIMAL SERIES IN THE SIAMESE SEXAGENARY SYSTEM 


Bkasok first year) (ixth year) 
Dosok Second year) Geventh year) 
‘Trisok (hird. year) (eighth year) 
Shatwaasok (fourth year) nth year) 
Pantshasok fifth year) (tenth year) 


With respect to the Siamese subdivisions of the year, the lunar month 
is again the basic unit. The Siamese first month begins usually in December. 
Apart from the first month and the second, which are respectively known 
as the Aai month and the Yii month, all months are numbered with ordinary 
Siamese numerals. The words Aai and Yii apparently are derived from the 
same southern-Chinese counting system which is used in kin-numbering, 
described in Volume I. The odd-numbered months have twenty-nine days, 
whilst the even months are thirty days long. Each lunar month is divided 
into two halves, a waxing half, Khaang klhuen, and a waning half, khaang 
raem. Yn the odd-numbered months the waning half is reduced by a day 
to fourteen days, When an extra day is added to a month in order to catch 
up with the actual Iunation, once every four, five, or six years, this day is 
given to the seventh month,” making it a month of thirty days. In order 
to adjust the lunar calendar to the solar one, seven intercalary months are 
added every nineteen years. This intercalary month is always added to 
the eighth, and it may be called the “ two-cight-month ” or ducan sypng. pact. 
The lunar calendar is still in use in the rural Siamese countryside, where 
people can make an appointment to meet each other, for example, on the 
fourth day of waning moon (wan raem sii kham), or on the fifteenth day of 
waxing moon (wan khuen sip haa kham). 


4%. dela Loubire (The Kingdom of Siam, 
Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints, Kuala 
Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1969, 
Pp. 169) had understood the duodecimal 
series, but had not grasped its combination 
with a decimal series to form a sixty-yeat 
cycle, He reports that to the words Chaluu 
‘and TThoo the word Sapsok is added“ which 
understand not, and which was added to 
the names of the twelfth of the years, which 
run then {o distinguish it from the four 


other twelfths of the years of the same 
eycle”. (dem). 


The Siamese senagenary eycle has been 
described in some detail by Pallegoix, 
Description du royaume that ow Siam, 
‘Volume 1, pp. 253-55; and O. Frankfurter, 
Elements of Siamese Grammar, Leipzig: 
Hiersemann, 1900, pp. 137-41. 
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There can be no doubt that the Siamese knew and used a sixty-day 

cycle. Interesting for the purpose of this book is to note that this sexa- 
gesimal “‘ week” is always made up of names identical to those described 
for the Yuan, and related to those described for the other Tai. Sometimes 
the sixty-day cycle is used at the same time as the duodecimal series described 
in Table 9 is used to mark the year. The sixty-day “week " has been used 
sporadically, bat quite sccurately and consistently from the fourteenth 
century until the end of the nineteenth century.** 
It is possible that during the fourteenth century the Siamese may have 
used the decimal series of the sexagesimal system as a ten-day week, this 
being counted independently of the seven-day week, which had then already 
boon wloped, together with other aspects of the old established Mon and 
Khmer traditions. Until now nobody has noticed the likelihood that the 
Siamese may well have used the ten-day week, but there is some evidence 
for this in a fourteenth century inscription. A translation of the relevant 
passage is presented here: 

Sakaraja 1279, year of the cock, eighth month, fifth day of the waxing 

moon, Friday, a“ katt rau” day in the Tai reckoning, (the moon being 

in) the naksatra of Purvaphalguni, The hour of the enshrinement is 
on the sixth day. 
‘The passage is & mine of information for the student of systems of time- 


reckoning. The traditional Tai aspects are readily isolated. ‘Thus, “ year 
of the cock" shows it was the tenth year in the duodecimal cycle, the 
*cighth month” is a lunar month corresponding to June-July, the “fifth 
day of the waxing moon" refers to the numbering system for the half- 
months, and “katt rau” indicates that it was the forty-sixth day of the 
sixty-day cycle, Moreover, it is noteworthy that this sexagesimal system 
is given the epithet ** Tai 

Traditionally the day was divided in four equal periods, namely the 
intervals between dawn (rung), noon (thiang), dusk (muet), and midnight 
(thiang ktuen). ‘The frst two form the day (van), the Tatter night (ken), 
The forenoon is called chaaw, and the afternoon is baai. During the 
‘Ayutthaya period the night was divided up in ‘* watches” of three hours 
duration, each marked by beatings on bells and gongs (yam). The night 
beean with the * early evening beating” (am kham), then at about nine p.m. 
it was the time of the “first beating” (yam nueng). Midnight was also 
known as “second beating” (song yam) etc This appears to be pri- 
marily a mititary division of time. As early as the fourteonth century, the 
Siamese began using a subdivision of the hour called the baat One buat 
in time is reckoned to last six minutes. Its origin is not immediately clear. 
Tt was still commonly used by astrologers in the nineteenth century. 


©, Billard, “Les eycles chronographi- d'Etudes, Volume LXV, Paris: Presses 

ques”, p. 404. Universitaires de France, 1960, p. 86; 
'A. B, Griswold and Prasert na Nagara, Pallegoix, Description, Volume 1, pp. 255- 

“The Epigraphy of Mahadharmaraja 1 56: 1. Crawfurd, Embassy, p. 328. 
of Sukhodaya", Epigraphic and Historical * Sanguan Ankhong, Séngrack maf Mueang 
Studies No. 11, Part 1, Journal of the Siam Thai, Volume 1, Bangkok: Phrae Phitthaya, 
Society, Volame 61, pt. 1, 1973, p. 94. 1971, p. 181. 

‘2 J, Kasem Sibunruang, * Kiun Chang, See the Banrkok Calendar, 1862 and 
Khun Phen La femme, le hiros et le vilain, following. years. 


Annales du Mus’e Gwimet, Bibliotheque 
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The Lao 


The Laotian calendar contains @ sexagenary cycle, made up of a series of 
ten names, repeated six times and a series of twelve repeated five times in 
the manner described for the Ahom, the Phakey, the Shan and the Yuan.* 
The two series are presented in Table 11, No definite information has been 
found on the question at what moment in the year the name used to change 
to a following one in the sixty-year cycle. In recent centuries it seems that 
the beginning of the Indian astronomical year in April also served as the 
beginning of a year in the sexagenary cycle. More recently the beginning 
of the international year at January 1 has been adopted. The year 1980, 
according to the Lao sixty-year cycle, is a Kot San year, the fifty-seventh of 
the series. 


TABLE 11 
THE LAO DECIMAL AND DUODECIMAL SERIES 


Decimal series Dvodecim series 
Ka bea (ra) 
Hi 3 ee these 
TH ot 
Meng Mio (hare) 
Puck 3 {nagnserpent) 
Kat Sou Cina) 
ot Sinan ho) 
ot 
Tao Sin (taankey) 
ke Hito (cock). 
Set (ioe) 
Kou Bh 


The Laotian month is lunar. The year has alternating months of 
‘twenty-nine and thirty days, the even-numbered months carrying thirty days, 
The first two months have names, respectively, Chieng month and Negi 
month; all the other months carry ordinary Tai numerals from three to 
twelve. The word Chieng is believed to stand for “early"” The word 
Nei corresponds with “two” in the southern-Chinese counting system 
mentioned earlier. ‘The beginning of the first lunar month falls between 
November 14 and December 12. Like the Siamese calendar, the seventh 
month occasionally receives an extra day so as to make up for the difference 
between month and actual lunation. Tn order to adjust the difference 
between twelve lunar months and the solar year, intercalary months are added 
from time to time. Again like the Siamese case, this intercalary month 
always falls immediately after an cighth month of the year and it is called 
“twice eighth month " or (duean) paet song hon. The months are each divided 
in fifteen days waxing and fourteen or fifteen days waning moon. 


*Tiao Maha Upahst Phetsaratt, “The Volume XVIII, 1943, pp. 10-11 and 
Laotian Calendar ", Kluedom of Laos (Edit- Thao Boun-Souk, “Notre éalendrier”, 
ed by R. de Berval), Saigon: France-Asie, Bulletin des Amis du Royaume Lao, Volume 
1959, pp. 100-105; L. Meridat, "La nou 6, 1971, pp, 133-35, 

‘The Laotian Calendar, 


velle année Inotienne", Bulletin de la —'® Phetsarathy, 
Sociite dos Etudes Indochinoises, NS. p. 102, 
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The Laotians also knew the sexagesimal “ week", using the same sixty 
combinations of names as in the sexagenary cycle listed in Table 11. An 
item of information which is little-known, but of considerable interest in 
the light of the findings amongst the Phakey is the fact that the Lao used the 
decimal series of Table 11 to indicate a regular ten-day week. In this decimal 
series, every Huai (third) day and every Huang (eighth) day was a rest day 
This is related to the fact that every fifth day used to be a market day. 

Whilst in olden Siam there were yams or “watches” of three hours 
each, in the Laotian countryside the “ watch” is called nyam, and lasts half 
that length, or one-and-a-half hours. There are four periods in the day, 
each made up of four nyams, namely the period between sunrise (Hung) to noon 
(thieng), from noon until evening (khan), from evening to midnight (dione 
Khuen), and from midnight to sunrise. ‘The names of these sixteen watches 
are presented in Table 12, 


TABLE 12 
‘THE LAOTIAN NYAMS 


‘From sunrise to noon ‘From dusk to midnight 
Rie ane 

BF ew tne i 
Ee ig Recta 

From noon to dusk From midnight to sunrise 
a ey 

f Leng (4) Khua 

(7) Thae kaco kham (1S) Thae kaeo hung 
ies tals 


Lao astrologers use an elaborate and very accurate system of subdivi- 
sions of the day. ‘The smallest unit is an akspn, which is equivalent to 
two-fifth of a second, ten aksym form a pracme, six praeme a winathi, fifteen 
winathit 4 baat, and four baat one nathil. ‘The baat is therefore equivalent 
to six minutes of the international system and the same as the Siamese 
baat mentioned above. The nathii is one-sixtieth of a twenty-four 
hour day. 


‘The Tai Neua 


Only a few scattered remarks have been found on Neua time-reckoning. 
When Bourlet mentions that an event occurs in the third month,®” it may be 
inferred that they share the system of giving their months a number. Of 
great interest is the remark that the Neua have a rest day every five days, 
‘and that no travel is permitted on such a day." Bourlet does not reveal 
what system this five-day week is counted, 

Regarding the smaller units of time, more details are available. ‘The 
Neua appear to use fourteen separate periods in a day, and these are enu- 
merated in Table 13. 


% Ibid, p. 101  Bourlet, * Les Tha 
© Wbid., p. 99; and Thao Boun-Souk, —* Ibid, p. 625. 
“Notre calendrier”, p. 144. 
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TABLE 13 
‘THE TAL NEUA DIVISIONS OF THE DAY 


Name Equivalent Name Equivateot 
D Ka kai (% Khung pan About 4 pam, 

2) Khung bang (9) Dan'nut Dusk. 

3) Ko se (10) Chat’ hoo Evening 

@) Ko det (1) Khao pam =" Curfew" 

(5) Ko kal (12) Sam tat Dep sleep 

(8) Ka neat 13) Dal uot Midnight 

(7) hung twong 14) Voi ta Before cock « crow 


‘The Black Tai and the White Tai 


No references to eras or year cycles were encountered in the available 
literature on these groups. With respect to the beginning of the year the 
evidence shows considerable variation on the moment upon which the first 
‘month commences. Reporting for both the Black and the White Tai, Mas- 
pero states that their first month falls in July-August.” However, Deydier, 
writing about one group of White Tai, mentions that their eleventh month 
falls in September-O:tober, from which it can be seen that their first month 
must fall in November-Devember, at the same time as that of the Siamese 
and the Laotians.™ 

From some of the published Black Tai manuscripts it is clear that the 
Black Tai know of a sexagesimal “week”, which is made up of a 
decimal and a duodecimal set of names. Unfortunately the di val 
set of names has not been published, but the duodecimal set is as 
follows: Chao, Pau, Nyii, Mao, Si, Sao, Sangaa, Mot, San, Hao, Met, 
and Kao. 


TABLE 14 
‘THE BLACK TAI DIVISIONS OF THE DAY 


Name Association Equivalent 

Koon kai Chao Before cack’s crow 
Kit oct crow 
Tues chau Rising tine 
han hung Daybreak 
Neng Morning coo 
Kin tea Morning seat 
Pak pom Communal rest 
Teng veo Midday 
Neoat chai Dechiing sun 
Nieng feng Prepare €vening meal 
Pet kei tom huong Duck and fow! roost 
Most tne Mer bark 

et et a 
Teng cuen Kao Midnight 


"11. Maspgro, Mélanges posthumes ser des populations sauvages”, Un empire 


{es religions et Phistoire de la Chine, Volume 
1, Les religions chinoises, Publications du 
Muste Guimet, Bibliotheque de Diffusion, 
‘Volume LVIT, Paris; Civilizations du Sud, 
1950, p. 175 and his " Moeurs et coutumes 


colonial francais (edited by G, Maspero, 
Paris: Van Oest, 1929, p, 2: 

* Deydier, Lokapala, p, 233. 

MY. Laubie, *Tublette di 
ideogrammes a Ngia-io, p: 298. 
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The duodecimal set of names is sometimes linked with a series of ex- 
Pressions dividing the Black Tai day. However, several other moments 
of the day, not fitting in with the duodecimal system are also known™ and 
these are shown in Table 14. 


‘The Red Tai 


The Red Tai first month must fall at a moment of the year, not very dis- 
similar from that of the Laotian or Siamese one. This can be inferred from 
the fact that weeding of the rice felds takes place in the sixth month, and 
that by the cighth month the rice plants have grown to such a size that the 
eesemony of “ ordering of the rice leaves" can take place.” The months 
are lunar, and are reported to follow the “ sino-annamite” system. Robert 
hhas published an extensive list of divisions of the day’? and these are 
presented in Table 15. 


‘TABLE 15 
‘THE RED TAI DIVISIONS OF THE DAY 


Equivalent 


Frist coek's crow, about 1 am, 
Second cocks crow, about § 
“Third cock’s crow, about 4.30 
Fourth cook's ero, about 3 
Contino ec cow 

Sin daylight 
High ena 

igh sunt 
Eine or fll sun 

Bufo grazing, after fst work 
Grazing after harrowing, 900. 
Hreabfast, around 10 a. 
Shortened shadow 
One walks on Ns own shadow 
Madey 
Eurly afernooa, 2-3 pan, 
‘Tuipe’ alferndon, slanting sunshine 
Rice cooking, about $ pum, 
Feeding the pigs, ducks and fowls 
Disk 


Dinner time for the "small men 


‘Chop pau hucon lung, Dinner time for the rich 

Chop pai in Time for a stroll 

‘Chop khaw muea non Time fo return home to sleep 
Larek hit Very late 

‘Teng hing non dai tuen ‘Having slept one may wake up 
Tieng Khuen Midnight 


Apart from the information on moments of time, which will be dis- 
cussed at the end of this chapter, such a list provides most interesting 
expressions for those familiar with one or more of the other Tai languages. 
Someone with a knowledge of Siamese can understand most of the Red Tai 
entries, “Kai khan” is “cock's crow” in both vernaculars. “Hung fup 
fu” may be the Siamese “rung fun" or “rising dawn”. “Ta nghin 
Khuen” is no doubt the same as *tawan Khuen”, or “the sun goes up”. 
Incidentally, the fact that the Red Tai call the sun fa nghin is further proof 

* Tid, p, 299, Ibid, p. 87. 
Robert, Notes sur les Tay Ding, p. 80, 
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for the idea that the word tawan is derived from faa and wan, the “eye” 
of the day, just like the Malay. “Det hueong” is the Siamese “daet 
tueang”, or “shining sunlight”. The Red Tai and the Siamese have not 
been in contact in historical times and the fact that such lists are almost 
immediately mutually intelligible is a strong argument in favour of the 
existen2e of a homogeneous Tai culture at the end of the first millennium A.D. 


The Diot 


‘The Dioi calendar has twelve months, there are twelve-day weeks, the days 
have twelve hours and each hour is divided into twelve parts. Each of 
these divisions in twelve equal parts may be designated with the help of a 
eycle of twelve names. These are: Chaeu (rat), Piao (ox), Nyien (tiger), Mao 
(hare), Chi (dragon), Seu (snake), Sa (horse), Fat (goat), San (ape), Tho 
(cock), Seut (dog) and Kaeu (pig). The months are reported to be thirty 
days in length. No further details are available in the literature. 


‘The Tho 


The Tho calendar is heavily influenced by that of the Vietnamese, 
The month of February has been adopted as the beginning of the New Year, 
just like the Vietnamese, and the Tho have also accepted Vietnamese eras 
and year names, The Tho months have twenty-nine and thirty days: The 
name of the first month is Chieng month, all the other months carry Tai 
numerals. The days of each month are also counted in Tai numerals.” 


OVERVIEW 


1) The sexagenary eycle 


The complete sixty-year cycle, made up of Combinations of a denary and 
a duodecimal year sab-cycle, has been encountered amongst six different 
Tai groups (Ahom, Phakey, Shan, Yuan, Siamese and Laotians). In Table 
16 all the names from the two sub-eyeles are placed next to one another, 
together with lists obtained from sexagesimal “ weeks” from some other 
Tai groups. The Siamese year oycle has been placed at the side because it 
deviates considerably from all the others and because it has been pointed 
out that this atypical cycle is of relatively resent introduction. For the 
sixty-day “week” the Siamese also have made use of a“ Yuan"-type set 
of names. There can be no doubt as to the fact that the system goes back a 
considerable time, for it has been used even in the early parts of the Ahom 
Buranjis which go back to before the thirteenth century A.D. The fact 
that the sixty-year cycle is used amongst Tai peoples who have lost contact 
sine the early spreading over mainlund Southeast Asia makes it clear that 
it may safely be regarded as part of the Ancient Tai culture, 

‘The sexagenary cycle is an interesting case for the cultural historian in 
that it shows both considerable similarities and some local deviations. ‘The 


J. Exquirol and G, Williatte, Essai dé E. Diguet, Etile de la tanewe Tho, 
ictionnaire Dioi-Francals, Paris: Mason Paris: A. Challamel, 1910, pp. 47-48. 
neuve Fréres, 1908, p. xxvii 
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TABLE 16 
‘THE DECIMAL AND DUODECIMAL SERIES AMONGST TAI PEOPLES 


‘Ahont Phakey Shan Yuan Lao Black Diol Siamese 


‘Tal 
Kap Kap Kap Kaup Kap 
D Dap Nap Dap Dap Hap 
ER) Hal Ral aay Hi 
Mung Mueng Mung Mucang  Mueng 
T Pluck Rusk Pick Pook Puck 
M oka Ket Kat, Kat Kat 
® Khut Khe hor Kot Kat 
tung Hung ‘ang Huang 
Tow Tao, Tw Tio Tao 
Ka’ Ket Kan Kan Ket 
Seow Cou Saw Chal_~=— Chew Chuo’ Chaeu 
D Plow Pro Plaw Bao. Pala 
u Nei Net Nyi Nyt Nvli Nylon 
© = Mio Mao Mau Mao. Mao, Mao. Mao 
>} = @ a st o &° GM 
E Grow Su Su Sal Su Slo. Seu 
inga Singin Singn Sangaa Sanga 
T Mut Mut Mut Met Mat Mot Fat 
M San San San. San Sam San 
A Rao Hao Raw Lao Hao Hao Tho 
toot ome oo Ma Set Met Scut 
Kaew Keu Kin Kai Kew Kao) Kaew 


most striking similarities can be read in the lists of names tabulated 
Table 16. Some of the names, such as the sixth name in the decimal series, 
and the ninth name in the duodecimal one are identical for all Tai groups 
where the lists have been recorded. All others are recognisably related to 
each other. In all the variants of the Tai sixty-year cycle, the names from 
the denary series form the “parent”, or first part, and names from the 
duodecimal series always follow.” Ta all eases the same combinations count- 
‘ed to form the first year of the cycle. It may safely be assumed that a Tai 
‘who lived at the ead of the first millennium and who wished to refer to the 
sixteenth year of the cycle, would say: "Kat Mao”. Linguists will pro- 
bably be able to reconstruct most, if not all, other combinations of names 
for the Ancient Tai. 

One of the most interesting aspects of local differences recorded in this 
chapter conserns the actual year which is regarded as the first in a cycle, 
‘The Ahom are clearly at variance with the other groups for whom the cycle 
has been determined. Whilst, according to the Ahom, 1980 is Dap Mut, 
or the thirty-second year of the cycle, it is Kot San, of the fifty-seventh year 
to the Yuan and to the Laotians. This difference of fully twenty-five years 
is probably a good measure of the early cultural separation of the Ahom 
from other Tai. The Ahom appear to have accepted the complete sexa- 
genary system long before they adopted their writing system, When the 
fakni system be:ame fixed into their written sources for the first time, they 
seem to have had no method of checking with other Tai groups and adopted 
quite a different “ original year” from where to begin the cycle. 


“Phetsarath calls it the " mother name” Calendar”, p. 100, 
and the “child name", “The Laotian 
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Ahom, the Phakey, the Yuan, the Siamese, the Lao and the Black Tai, is 
also a strong evidence for the venerable age of the system. 

‘Asa result of having formed part of the Tai tradition before the branch- 
ing out over Southeast Asia and the ensuing isolation into different groups, 
the various sexagesimal day eyeles are, at present, not synchronous. In the 
Ahom calendar, the first day of January 1980 is reckoned to be a Ka Plow 
day, or the fifteen day of a sexagesimal cy:le. In the Yuan calendar, how- 
ever, the same day is reckoned bea Mueang Sai day, or the fifty-fourth day of the 
eyelet! Using the Siamese system it is a Puek Chai day, the twenty-fifth day of 
the cycle The differences are an indiction of the fact that the Tai groups have 
Jong lived in relativeisolation, and also of the fact that they must already have 
‘used this counting system before they used their own indigenous writing. 


@) The ten-day and five-day week 


The ficliwork notes presented above have revealed that the Phakey once 
used a ten-day week, counting the days with names of the decimal series 
from the sexagesimal cycle. Tt has been argued that the Laotians have counted 
their days with the same sequence of ten days until rezently. These indi- 
vidual, independent strands of information may be taken as evidence for 
an Ancient Tai ten-day week. Once it is realised that the days were known 
as a Kap day, a Dap (Hap, Nap) day et>., it is also clear why the decimal 
cycle always comes first in the combinations with the duodecimal one: the 
ten-day week is the basic unit upon which the twelve-day series is grafted 
in order to form the sexagesimal cycle. 

This ten-day week must have been an important aspect of time-reckoning, 
not only for a few astrologers intrigued by the regularities around them, but 
for the average Tai person. It is argued here that every adult Tai once knew 
which day of the ten-day week it was, because the old decimal series was 
divided into two halves, every fifth day forming a “sacred day”, a day 
during which no work was done in the fields. 

Evidence for the rest day every fifth day, which reinforces the argument 
regarding the importance of the ten-day sequence, comes in the first place 
from three sources, and also there is some corroborating evidence in astro~ 
logical tables. The first item of evidence is the fact that the Phakey in 
Assam could remember that the decimal seties of days contained two rest 
days, or sacred days during which certain profane activities were forbidden. 
The second, and sttongest evidence, is the information that traditionally 
the Laotian people used to halt work every Huai day and every Huang day, 
respectively the third and the eighth of the decimal series, and that it went 
back to the time that every fifth day used to be market day. The third 
account comes from the Tai Neua amongst whom it is reported that they 
ave a sacred day, or rest day, every five days. These three independent 
reports, together with the evidence for the related ten-day series, and together 
with the fact that no other weeks” have been found thus far amongst Tai 
peoples, other than the relatively resent seven-day week, suffice to make a 
case for the existence and importanve of an Ancient Tai five-day week. 


* This has been extrapolated from the Calculated from tables given in R. 
date given by R. Davis, “The Northern Billacd, “Les cycles chronographiques 
‘Thai Calendar and Tis Uses", p. 17. chinois", pp. 414-43, 
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Some corroborating evidence may be found in one of the traditional 
diagrams used to foretell auspicious and inauspicicus mements, In an 
carlier publication T have reproduced and deseribed in scn:e detail, what 
T then called “one of the most widespread timetables” of rural Thailand? 
It consists of a diagram of thirty-five squares, called “wbaakpong” dia- 
gram. Its basic shape is reproduced in Figure 1. The diagram lists all 
days of the week and provides for each day five periods, for simplicity's 
sake named A, B, C, D and E. These five pericds are given with great 
astronomical exactitude in the Siamese version; period A lasting from 
601 a.m. until 8.24 a.m., period B from 8.25 a.m. until 10.45 a.m. and 
80 forth, reaching 6 p.m. at the end of period E. The same sequence may 
be used to divide the night. When a Siamese wishes to check whether or 
not a certain time is auspicious, he checks on what day of the week it falls 
and reads across the diagram through the five types of symbols and deter- 
mines which symbol fits with his chosen time. Four dots are a very auspi- 
cious sign, two dots mildly auspicious, one dot slightly favourable, a blank 
square is neither auspicious nor inauspicious and 4 cross is decidedly 
inauspicious and ominous. 


‘Sunday is * 
Monday Ld 
tueessy |. | © [53 |X 
waaay CES 
turetay |X CAS 
Friday Ce) 
sewurayy Jo [22] xX ie 


ne ee 
io. 1: The Siamese  ubaakypng™ 


‘The same chart has been described for northern Laos. It contains 
thirty-five squares, recognises five periods when reading from left to right, 
and vertically mentions the seven days of the week, beginning Sunday. 
The symbols and their meaning are identical, and the positions of the dots 
and crosses in the chart is also the same. Even the name of the diagram 
corresponds with that of Siam, the Laotian characters read “yaam wu 


“B. J. Terwiel, Monks and Mupic, In the diagram presented by Pham 
p. 156, Cong Suu four inauspicious perieds are 
“Pham Cong Suu, “Une can ne divina- left blank. Tihis must be an accidental 
toire du nord Laos", Bulletin dey Amis di omission as will be proven by a close 
Royaume Lao, Volume 6, 1971, pp. 160-64, examination of the photograph on p. 166. 
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daakyong”, which Pham Cong Suu translates as “the auspicious and 
inauspicious watches”. There is a subile difference between the ‘Siamese 
and the Laotian diagram regarding the time divisions. Whilst the Siamese 
have written out the five divisions of twelve hours, using the international 
Glock, the Laotian example uses five letters, namely “Ch”, “S", “Th”, 
and “Y", which stand for chao, or “morning, swaay, or * late 
, thieng, “midday”, baay, “afternoon” and yen, “late after- 
Local astrologers in Laos state that, just like Siam, the intervals 
an also be read to divide the night and that the five periods then correspond 
with “evening”, “night”, “midnight, “the time between 0.30 a.m. 
and 4 a.m." and “the time between 4 a.m, and 5 a.m.”, 

‘A close examination of both diagrams presents a few puzaling aspects. 
In the first plaze the division of the day and night into five periods does not 
readily fit into the traditional Tai systems of dividing these periods. Both 
the Siamese and the Lao spe-ialists seem to have “ squeezed “, each in their 
‘own way, to a2zomodate the division into five. A division into four, of 
Sight would have suited the well-known system of * watches" much better, 
The sezond puzzling aspe2t is that the rows of symbols are ordered in such 
& manner that for the first five days of the week each particular period of 
time has a different value for 


imbalance which is out of character with astrological charts of the region. 

These problematic aspects disappear with the examination of a slightly 
Varying form of the diagram which is also found in northern Laos and! 
which is here reproduced in Figure 2. A comparison between Figure 1 and 


the first line for both Sunday and Friday, the second line for Tuesday, the 
third for Saturday, the fourth for Monday and Wednesday and the last line 
for Thursday. Whilst the second type of diagram appears much neater than 
that of thirty-five squares, in that it does not repeat two lines of auspicious 
and inauspicious symbols, it apparently presents new difficulties regarding 
fitting in every weekday into the five available slots, 


Sunda: 
Friday 


‘Tuesday 


Fig. 2: A diagram from northern Lacs 


SP. “Bitard, “A propos d'une carne Société des Etudes Indochinolses, NS, Volume 
horoscopique aotienne", Bulletin de la XXXII, 1957, pp. 377-83, 
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There is little doubt that the twenty-five square diagram is widely 
Known amongst the Tai, for another version of it has been published, this 
time obtained from the Black Tai. Apparently the meaning of the symbols 
differs here, for the Black Tai regard the “cross” sign as one indicating 
good luck.” 

Pham Cong Suu has probably been the first to recognise that the 
twenty-five square diagram, here given in Figure 2, represents the older 
type. Also he surmises, in my opinion quite correctly, that it was somehow 
related to the ten-day cycle. Apparently he was not aware of the fact 
that the desimal series was traditionally divided into two periods of five 
days cach, else he would certainly have seen how the five-day week fits best 
with the oldest type. When the diagrams are read within & five-day week 
framework it becomes apparent that the inelegant aspects noted above are 
the result of superimposing a seven-day week upon a system which was 
oreated for a five-day week. It is argued here that indeed the twenty-five 
square diagram was designed by people who used a five-day week and that 
this may be taken as further evidence for the fact that the Ancient Tai split 
their decimal series up into two equal parts 


©) Divisions of the day 


The various lists of divisions of the day, collected for a wide range of Tai 
peoples, vontain a considerable range of methods of time-reckoning, Some, 
such as the Khamti referral to the length of a shadow and the Red Tai using 
this as indicator of the sun's passage, cannot be related with certainty 
because of the vagueness of the first report. Others, such as the reference 
to the sound of cocks’ crowing in the very early morning, are ubiquitous. 
The covk’s crow occurs at irregular intervals between approximately one 
a.m. until daylight, and the designation is therefore rather vague. Amongst 
a rural people there soems little need to be very specific or accurate before 
four a.m. Other moments of the day indicate repetetive human activities, 
such as “paddy pounding time’, “face washing time”, “early morning 
rice-cooking time", “breakfust time", “ chicken-fteding time" and “ bed 
time". This method of time-teckoning is probably ubiquitous amongst 
farming peoples and the overview of Tai terms does little more than under 
line the fact that Tai culture and rice cultivation have been intimately linked, 
and that from the earliest days the chicken has occupied an important 
position as 4 domestic animal. The words for cock’s crow scem closely 
related amongst all Tai peoples 

Of greater interest are the words for moments in the day which are 
derived from observations of the sun's movement. From the data collected 
it may be assumed that the Ancient Tai day was timed as beginning at 
sunrise. This could be regarded as additional evidence against a “ northern 
origin” of the Tai peoples, for in the higher latitudes the differences in the 
times of sunrise between the different seasons make that moment an awkward. 
‘one to use as a fixed commencement of the day. Apart from sunrise, there 
are three further major fixed points: namely midday, dusk and midnight, 
Undoubtedly the Ahom word tin, Khamyang ring, Phakey ting, Khamti teng, 


“Y. Laubie, “Tablette divinatoire et Pham Cong Suu, “Une eanne diving 
eogrammes 4 Ngia-lo”, p. 296. fire du nord Laos”, ps 164, 
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Siamese thiang, Laotian thieng, Black Tai tiong and Redd Tai tieng are all 
related and these point to an Ancient Tai word for “midday”. Similurly 
it can be argued that the Ancient Tai word for midnight was the word for 
“noon”, followed by the word for“ night” (Khamyang eng khuen, Phakey 
ting kchuen, Khamti teng khuon, Siamese tiiang kinen, Laotian thieng Klwer, 
Black Tai tieng cuen and Red Tai tieng khuen). 

General words indicating morning time often have the word ngaai or 
ngai in common (Ahom, Phakey, Lao, Black Tai, Red Tai), This word 
ngaai also occurs in Siamese with the meaning of “ morning”, “ daylight”, 
and amongst the Tai of southern Thailand it indicates specially the first period 
of the morning, from suntise till about 9 a.m.” In this manner a list of 
Tai names dividing the day in moments and periods, excluding all references 
to regular human and animal activities, can be set up. The Ancient Tai began 
the day with sunrise (hung, rung), then followed early morning (ngai, nga), 
but they also had a word covering the whole period between sunrise and 
noon (chao). A fixed moment in the day was noon (tin, ting, teng, tieng, 
thieng, thiang), followed by the afternoon (phai, saat, chal) and dusk (muet)- 
The whole period of daylight was known with a word related to bun, wan, 
oin, and nghin, and the whole period of darkness was probably related to 
& word such as Kham. 

In the many lists of divisions of the day no widespread pattern revealing 
& more exact and regular division of the day could be found. It is q 
possible that the Ancient Tai knew “hours”, or “watches”, but the des- 
Cription of these exact subdivisions thus far remains limited to the Siamese 
and the Lao and this does not warrant their inclusion in the Ancient Tai 
method of time-reckoning. 


McFarland, Thal-English Dictionary, p. 228. 


THE ANCIENT TAI CALENDAR IN WIDER PERSPECTIVE 


After the survey of all available material on Tai methods of time-reckoning, 
the next stage in the method adopted is to study the literature regarding the 
peoples surrountting the Tai, As before. it is not intended here to provide a 
full overview of the India, the Burmese, the Chinese, the Vietnamese, the 
‘Cambodian and other systems of computing time: only aspects of their systems 
will be examined, The choice of aspects is guided by the findings of the 
previous chapter, For example, since there has been no reason to presume 
an Ancient Tai method of reckoning in eras, all references to ancient eras 
are left out of consideration. However, because a sexagenary cycle has been 
established as a feuture of Ancient Tai time-computation, this sixty-year eycle 
features prominently in this chapter. In this overview of literature, first 
the sexazenary cycle and the related sexagesimal day cycle are discussed for 
all groups, then the lunar calendar and the system of adjustment to the solar 
year are studied, and finally there are some remarks on weeks, days and 
subdivisions of days, 


SECTION 1 


‘The sixty-year and the sixty-day cycles 
8) The Indian system 


In the Indian literature, amongst the many references to periods of time 
longer than a year, there is occasionally a mention of a sixty-year cycle, 
Itis established that this eycle was in use during the sixth century A.D., but 
scholars disagree as to the time of its introduction in the Indian calendar? 
Tris often known as the Jovian cycle for it was originally based upon caleula- 
tions relating to Jupiter’s revolution. Soon, however, the difference between 
solar year and Jupiter's revolution was no longer adjusted and the cycle 
Jost its link with the planet's movement. The sixty years in the Jovian cycle 
are known by sixty separate names. These Sanskrit names* cannot be 
subdivided into series of ten or series of twelve. There seem to be no links 
between the Tai sexagenary cycle and the Indian one. 

There is, in Indian time-reckoning sometimes mention of a unit of 
sixty days, named rim ot “season”, but here again there is no reason to 
suspect a link between it and the Tai sixty-day system.* 


+R Sewell and S. B. Dikshit place the 
introduction of the eycte halfway the fourth 
century A.D. (The Indian Calendar, London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, 1896, p, 36). A 
‘Cunningham estimates that the Jovian eyele 
was inteoduced before the Christian era 
(Book of Indian Eras with Tables for Catcu- 


lathe: Ina ‘Dates, Varanasi; Indotogical 
Book House, 1970 p. 18). 

*A. Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras, 
1-25 ives the full fist 

"LD, Bamett, Andguities of India, 
Caloutta: Punthi Pustak, 1964, p. 238. 


wr 
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b) The Tibetan cycle 


‘The Tibetan sixty-year cycle is a well-known feature of that region's chrono- 
logical system which has been established for a long time. Just like the 
Tai system, the Tibetan cycle is made up of two series of words, one series 
of ten, the other of twelve; the first being repeated six times, the second five 
times, the first forming the beginning part of the year’s name, the second 
forming the latter part. ‘Thus far the Tibetan system appears identical to the 
Tai. There are, however, also some differences. The greatest difference lies 
in the composition of the series of ten names, They are in Tibetan, and 
consist of only five terms, each term duplicated. ‘They are given in Table 17, 


TABLE 17 
‘THE TIBETAN SERIES OF TEN AND TWELVE NAMES 


Decimat series (translated): 

Wood, Wood, Fire, Fire, Earth, Earth, Metal, Metal, Water, Water 
Duodecimal series (translated): 

Rat, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Dragon, Serpent, Horse, Sheep, Ape, Bird, Dox, Hox 


These are none other than’ the well-known “five agents” of the 
Chinese system of time-reckoning. Another difference with the Tai system 
is that the Tibetan cycle is reckoned to begin with a Fire Hare year, 
reputedly in the year 1027 A.D.4, whilst the Tai cycle begins with a combina- 
tion of years equivalent to the Tibetan Wood Rat. According to the 
Tibetan way of counting 1980 is a fifty-fourth year in the sexagenary cycle, 
which does not correspond with any of the Tai dates calculated thus far. 
Finally, the Tibetans use the system only to calculate years and do not 
extend the system to cover a set of sixty days 

Apparently the Tai and Tibetan systems are related, and both peoples 
hhaye derived this aspect of their calendar from the same source, However, 
they diverge sufficiently, especially in the denary sub-series, to warrant the 
conclusion that the Tibetans and the Ts not adopt the system at the 
same time. 


©) Mon and carly Burmese. cycle 


From about the tenth century A.D. onward there is an occasional reference 
in Mon, and later in Burmese sources, which indicate the knowledge and 
use of a twelve-year cycle.* The names of the twelve years are apparently 
derived from Pali names, which originally belonged to lunar months, and 
therefore there seems no evidence of a link with the Tai calendar. In addi- 
tion there is no sign of the use of a sexagenary cycle or of a sexagesimal 
day-tycle in Mon and Burmese inscriptions, The Mons, especially those 


“Further details can be found in YearNames", Journal of the Burma Research 
B. Laufer, “The Application of the Tibetan Seelery, Volume XM, Pt. 2, 1922, p. $0; 
Sexagenary Cycle", Toung Pao, Volume| G. H, Luce, Old Burma — Early Pagan, 
XIV, 1913, p. S71. Volume I, Locust Valley 

*4.S. Furnivall, “The Cycle of Burmese 1969, p. 330, 
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who lived in the region now called Thailand, knew the famous sequence of 
twelve animals, but they gave these animals names from their own language. 
These names, such as Kanci (rat), Kleo (ox), Kila (tiger)* and Ksch (horse), 
Babe (goat) and Clik (pig, show no correspondence with the Tai list of 
names. 


d) The Akiba 


It is reported, for at least soine of the Akha.* that they count years with 
the help of 2 twelveyear cycle. The list of year names appears to be made 
up of words in their own language and these have no bearing on the list 
found amongst the Tai. The Akha list of twelve animals is also used to 
count a twelye-day week. No evidence was found of their ever having 
saved a siety-year, sixty-day or ten-day series of namesin their time-reckoning. 


©) The Khmu, the P’u Noi and the Lamet 


For the Khmu it has been reported that they use'a sinteen-day cycle. This 
rather unusual week reputedly is made up of the Laotian names from the 
twelve-year cycle, to which four of the Khmu’s own names have been added.” 
The ethnographers have provided the full list of the Khmu “ sixteen-day 
eycle", from which it will readily appear that these names do not represent 
just the Laotian twelve-year cycle names, and neither do the Khmu seem to 
have added any names of their own. The sixteen names are: Kap-Sanga, 
Rap-Mot, Rvuai-San, Mueng-Rao, Blak-Sot, Kat-Go, Kot-Cho, Ruong- 
Plau, Tau-Nyi, Ka-Mau, Kap-Si, Rap-So, Ruai-Sanga, Mueng-Mot, Blak- 
San and Kat-Rau. Tt is clear that all these names are derived from. the 
fully-fledged sixty-year, or sixty-day sequence as known amongst the Tai. 
‘AS a matter of fact the names are in perfect sequence, representing the names 
from the thirty-first to the forty-sixth number in the system. The account, 
together with the fact that the ethnographers were ignorant of the sexagesimal 
system strongly suggests that the Khmu use the complete sixty-day “ week”, 
‘and that they share with the Tai all the names of the sixty days. The 
* account provides sufficient evidence to establish both the decimal and the 
duodecimal series, which have been incorporated in Table 18 below. The 
idea that the Khmu possess the complete sexagesimal system is not based 
only upon the half-understood list provided by Roux and Tran-Van-Chu, 
but it finds confirmation in the observation, made by Notton, that the Khmu 
tuse the sixty-year cycle and that the names. are identical to those used by 
the Tai. 
The P'u Noi also know the complete sexagenary cycle, which they are 
reported to have borrowed from the Tai Lue, In addition they are known 
to have a fifteen-day week, the origin of which is not immediately clear.” 


*G, Coedes, “Lorivine du cycle des p, 434. 
ouze animaux au Cambodge", Tou — *H. Roux and Tram-Van-Chu, “Les 
Pao, 1931, Volume XXVIL, p. 319. Tea Khu", p. 184. 

*€. Duroiselle (editor), Archaeological — ™ C. Notton, Annales dle Siam, Volume 1, 


Survey of Burm, Epigraphica Birmanica, p76, 
Volume I, Part I, Rangoon: Government" H. Roux, “Deux tribus de la region do 
Printing, 1960, p. 104 et seq, Pongsaly”, pp. 488-89. 

"A. Bernatzik, Akhownd Meao, Volume 2, 
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The Lamet know @ sixty-day week, but do not use it for ordinary keeping 
track of the days; it is important only when they wish to calculate whether a 
day is auspicious or inauspicious." All three of the minority groups appear 
to have taken the list of sixty names from Tai peoples, together with many 
other features of Tai culture. In Table 18 the decimal and duodecimal list 
‘of names, which could be extrapolated from the data, is given for all these 
three minority groups. 


TABLE 18 


DECIMAL AND DUODECIMAL NAMES AMONGST 
KHMU, P'U NOL AND LAMET 


DECIMAL DUODECIMAL 
Km Pu No) Lamet Kima ‘Pw Not Lamet 
Kap Kap Kap Cho Cho Took 
Eup Bap Rap Plan Pau Phau 
Rint Het in Ny Ry Noth 
Mu i rt fu a Maw 
Bk Poe uk $ si si 
Kor Kor eet Pe a Si 
Kot ot nga og n 
Ruong Nuong Rung Mot Mot Mor 
Tan Taw Tau Stn San Siem 
Ke Ke Kaa Row Hi Raw 
Sor Ser Sect 
oo Rho Kunth 


f) The Chinese system 


The Chinese have used a sexagesimal day cycle, based upon a series of ten 
and one of twelve names, since very early times. The formulation of the 
names in both the series probably goes back to the earliest formation of 
Chinese script; in several instances they have been traced to a time, thou- 
sands of years before our era.! The series of ten names became known 
‘as the “ten heavenly stems", whilst the duodecimal set was described as 
the “twelve earthly branches”. The ten stems were related to “five 
agents” in the manner shown in Table 19. The Chinese sexagesimal cycle 
was formed by combining the two series; names from the decimal sequence 
always being plazed at the beginning, and names from the duodecimal set 
at the end (hence the imagery of “stems” and “ branches"). In Han 
times this sexagesimal cycle was used first to indicate sixty days. Somewhat 
later, probably from the first half of the first century A.D. onwards the 
system was extended to make a cycle of sixty years. The two series became 
the basis of an intricate system of time-reckoning. ‘The first two days of 
each season were calculated to fall on two specific days of the decimal series; 
each season commencing with a particular set of two days, This gave rise 
to the system of the “five agents”, which eventually found its way to the 
Tibetan sexagenary system as well as to that of the Vietnamese, as will be 
seen below. The “twelve earthly branches” became used to mark the 


KG. Teikowitz, Lamer, Hill Peasants W. Th, de Bary, Wing-sih Chan and 
tm French Indochina, pp. 171-72. B. Watson (compilers), Sourcer of Chinese 
3 Ho Ping-Ti, The Cradle of she East, Tradition, New York: Columbie University 
Hong Kong: The Chinese University of Press, 1960, pp. 221-2 
Hong Kong, 1975, p. 236 ff. 
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TABLE 19 
THE * TEN STEMS", " FIVE AGENTS” AND “TWELVE BRANCHES” 


‘Ten stem ‘Five agents ‘Twelve branches 
Chia Ts Gat) 
f Wood Grou (oo 
Pi ; Yin (ge) 
Tin ze Mio te 
a Earth = oe 
Wu (horse) 
Ken Wei (goat 
iin Metal She (rocky) 
Jen Yu (cook) 
Kaci ‘Water ‘Aso K 
‘Hai eee, 


“De Bary (/hid.) associates the sign Wei with “ sheep", but I prefer to use" goat. For 
‘arguments in favour of the later see E, Porde-Maspero, “Le cycle des douge animaux dans 
ine des Cambodits "Allein de Ecole Prangtaed'Extrime-Orent, Vola Ly 196, 
p32. 


position of the planet Jupiter in each year of its twelve-year cycle. ‘The 
“twelve branches” were also used to divide the day into two-hour periods. 
The association of the “twelve branches” with a list of twelve animals, as 
enumerated in Table 19, goes back also at least to Han times.” 

The various stages of the sexagesimal system’s development have there- 
fore been established for early China. There can be little doubt as to the 
fact that this aspect of Tai time-rezkoning is derived from the Chinese. 
Research has indicated that the Tai system contains various archaic aspects, 
Li Fang-Kuei has deduced from a comparison of a series of lists of duo- 
decimal sets of names that the Tai borrowed these Chinese terms not later 
than the sixth century A.D. Moreover, it may be inferred from the corres- 
pondences he notes, that the Tai probably learned this method of calcula 
tion directly from users of the Chinese system and not indirectly, via systems 
already adapted to other cultural traditions." 

‘Theoretically, it could be argued that the fact that the year-cycle of the 
Chinese runs absolutely parallel to that of the Yuan and of the Lao (1980 
being the fifty-seventh year in the cycle in all three instances), is another 
piove of evidence for the close Tinks between the Chinese and the Tai cycles 
and that the Ancient Tai must have derived this feature directly from the 
Chinese. As the evidence stands at present, no such weight may be given to 
this correspondence. [1 has been shown that the Ahom cycle is “out of 
step” by twenty-five years. It is, in theory, quite possible that other Tai 
groups, including those whose descendants became the Yuan and the Lao- 
tiuns, were also “ out of step", and that thirteenth century contacts between 
Sukhothai and China were an occasion for synchronising the cycles, 

There remains a puzzling aspect after the Chinese and the Tai sexa- 
gesimal systems have been compared, Whilst the duodecimal lists of names 


Tung Tso-Pin, Chronological Tubles of Loan Words in the Tai Languages”, 
Chinese History, Volume 1, Hong Kong: Harvard Journal of Astatic Studies, Volume 
Hong Kong University Press, 1960, p. vi, 8, 194.45, pp. 333-42, 

“Li Fang-Kuei, “Some old Chinese 
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are clearly related to each other and derive from some archaic set of Chinese 
words, the decimal set of Tai words appear totally unrelated to the well 
known Chinese set. The Tai series, of which eight variants have been 
recorded in Tables 16 and 18 above, forms a very distinctive set of names 
which undoubtedly goes back to Ancient Tai times and it may be assumed 
that these ten names are similar to the ones which the Tai used when they 
adopted the sexagesimal system for the first time. 

‘Two possibilities present themselves as explanations for these anomalous 
ten words. The first one is that in southern China there were variants of the 
“ten heavenly stems” and that one of these variants had found its way 
into the sexagenary system before the Tai commenced adopting the system. 
The second explanation lies in the idea that the Tai peoples might already 
have had a series of names associated, for example, with days of a week, and 
that they combined their own list with the Chinese duodecimal set of names 
in order to form a Tai cycle of sixty. These are but working hypotheses, 
and further research is needed to throw light upon the origin of the Tai 
series of ten. 


8) The Hmong system 


Although Savina is of the opinion that the Hmong do. not possess a proper 
calendar,” tater ethnographers have arrived at different conclusions. Nusit 
Chindarsi reports that the Hmong have a lunar month as the basic division 
of the year, and that each month is divided in two weeks of twelve days each 
and a third, shorter week, of five or six days’ duration, to complete the 
month. Fortunately a complete list of the thirty names is reported in 
evidence It is reproduced, somewhat abbreviated, in Table 20, The 
ethnographer notes that the first syllables of these days represent a cycle of 
twelve animals. Apparently the series of animals derives from the Chinese 
“twelve branches" and their animal associations, However, alerted by 
the knowledge on systems of time-computation from surrounding peoples, 
it is possible to discern another feature in the list of names, such as the fact 
that the first ten names possess the syllable su, the second ten the syllable 
a0, and the last ten the combination hning-gao. ‘The last syllables form a. 


‘TABLE 20 
THE HMONG TWELVE-DAY WEEK 


‘Second week Remainder Animal 
Gargac-pi Gictining-eno-j Chicken 
Gice-ga0-ploa Gleesiningepaenjo Dow 
Bogao-t Borhoirg-gno-sieng Pig 
Hinung-ga0-fo Rat 
Niewssnosiong Ox 
Jucgacehyi Teer 
Lovgao-joa Rabbit 
‘Yaa hnng-en0 Dr 
Nughinigeano-t 5 
Hncog-hneng-ga0-08 Horse 
Yaang-hning-aie Goat 
La-hning-giorpion Monkey 


Histoire des Miao, Nusit Chindarsi, The Religion of the 
Hrnong: Nina, pp. $889. 
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repeating devimal set. It seems that exch day is provided with a number, 
based on a decimal systom of counting. The combination of duodecimal 
and decimal series is reminisvent of the Chinese sexazesimal system. How- 
ever, if the Hmong one had such a system for counting days, it has under- 
gone some drastic modifications, for, unlike the Chinese (and Thai), the 
duodecimal series is taken to form the first part of the day's name. More- 
over, the duode=imal set ought to begin with the word for Rat, and not with 
Chicken. 


h) The Muong 


‘The Muong of northern Vietnam possess both a duodecimal set of names 
and a decimal one in their time-re:koning, but each of these sets operates 
independently and has a separate purpose. The twelve names are those of 
the series of twelve animals, and are used in a year-cycle, whilst the series of 
ton is connected with a ton-day wesk. The animal years are known with 
terms closely related to the Vietnamese twelve-year cycle, The ten-day 
cycle consists of the Muong numerals mot, hal, pa, etc. Just as with 
the Hmong, each month is counted in three decades, and each of these 
decades carries a distinsuishing syllable. The first ten days of « month carry 
the syllable Ko'l (plant) or mol; the second ten are distinguished by long, 
of trong (middle), and the third set by koi, hun (complete) or kwe (final). 
‘The Muong have gained a measure of fame in the history of the twelve 
year cycle, besause Coedés established the fast that of all Southeast Asian 
ialects, that of the Muong contained in its ordinary vernacular, most of 
the animal names found in the Cambodian list, which the Khmer adopted 
at some time before the cleventh century A.D" This finding is of great 
interest sinze it suggests the route through which the Khmer were intro- 
duced to this widespread system of time-reskoning?" Tt seems to have 
gome from the northeast, when considering the situation from the Khmer 
perspestive, Tt should not be read to mean that the Muong must be 
regarded necessarily ay the disseminators of aspects of civilization. Benedict 
haus clearly stated that the terms involved reflect a  proto-Muong ” level *# 


1) The Vietnamese 


‘The Vietnamese possess a sixty-year cycle, made up of a denary set and 
a series of twelve, to form bi-nominal year names in the manner of the 
Chinese system, described above, The lists of names are given in Table 21, 
together with their associations. The most interesting aspect for the 
purpose of this study is the fact that the series of ten is apparently based 
upon the Chinese “ five agents". The Vietnamese seem to have split each 
agent into two sub-types, the first one a “pure” force of nature, the second 
that same force, harnessed by man. 


4. Culsnies, Les Mivone, pp. 502-5. 
*G. Coeds, “ Lorigine du cycle des, 

douze animaux au Cambodge™, 9. 229, 
On this spread, sce E, Chavanness 

"Le eyele ture des douze animaux", 


Troumg Pao, Volume VI, 1906, pp, st- 
12, 

=P. K, Benciict, Austro-Thal Language 
‘anid Culture, New Haven: Human Relations 
‘Acca Files Press, 1975, p. 121. 
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TABLE 21 


THE VIETNAMESE SERIES OF TEN, THE SERIES OF TWELVE AND 
THEIR ASSOCIATIONS 


Decimal Duodeciinal 
Series Association Series Association 
Giap Salt water Ti Rat 
a Wate fom wall gua Butfalo 
int ig a incr 
Dink eens Meo oe 
Maa ving tree 
Ki Timber Ti Serpent 
anh Mineral Neo Horse 
Tan Metal vase Mul Goat 
Nha Virgin lands Than Monkey 
Qui Cultivated land Dau Cock. 
Tuat Dog 
Hoi Pig 


Appatenily, the word Muo, association “Hare, of the rigisal system became 
confused with a local word for "cat". 


The Vietnamese system of “five agents" differs from that of the 
Chinese in that the order of agents has been changed. Originally the 
Sequence was: Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal and Water, but the Vietnamese 
take Water, Fire, Wood, Metal and Earth. A comparison of the Chinese 
and Vietnamese lists reveals also that the Vietnamese words are almost 
homophonous with those of the Chinese, and these associations therefore 
probably represent a poctic local invention by someone familiar with 
the Chinese five agents who found five couples of Vietnamese words, 
‘almost fitting in with the original model, With regard to the duo- 
decimal set of names, the Vietnamese also know this list in a version, re- 
lated to Muong words, mentioned above, which is shared with the Cam- 
bodian and Siamese peoples. The Vietnamese cycle runs exactly like 
that of the Chinese (and Yuan and Laotians), 1980 being a fifty-seventh 
year. 


i) The Khmer evele 


The Cambodian sexagenary eycle is virtually identical with the one 
described for Siam and listed in Table 16 above. There can be no doubt 
that there has been close interaction between Khmer and Siamese in 
the establishment of that cycle, The twelve-year cycle had been in- 
troduced at a very early age via the Cambodians to Siam. Later the 
Pali-based denary set was added, probably upon Siamese initiative 
in imitation of the ancient sixty-year cycle in operation amongst other 
Tai peoples. The result was a completely new sexagenary bi-nominal set, 
This cycle is not regulated so as to run in accordance with that of the 
Chinese, 


} The list of associations can be found in pp, 256-59. A somewhat garbled version 
A, Schneider, Les énstitutions annamitey en can be read in A, Cadell Crawford, Customs 
hhasse-Cochinchina avant la conauite francalse, and Culture of Viewnant, Raitland: Tuttle, 
Volume H, Saigon: Claude & Cie, 1901, 1966, p. 186. 
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SECTION 2 


‘The lunar calendar 


a) The Indian system 


The Indian calendar possesses a computation of time based upon the 
movement of the moon. This lunar year begins on the first day of the 
waxing moon of the month Chaitra, which falls in late March or beginning 
April, always before New Year's day as calculated according to the Indian 
solar year takes place. Like most lunar calendars, it is adjusted with 
intercalary months in order to remain in step with the solar year. Whenever 
there are two new-moons while the sun is in oné and the same siga of the 
zodiac, a month is intercalated. Therefore, according to the Indian system, 
intercalary months may fall at any time of the year, and occasionally a 
month is even suppressed in order to adjust the calendar to the solar 
reckoning. With respect to the number of days of the lunar month, the 
Hindu month lasts twenty-nine or thirty days according to the true move- 
meats of the sun and moon, and not according to a pre-designed system of 
“tong” and “short” months, The duration of each waxing and cach 
waning half of the moon is determined by astronomers who base themselves 
again upan the tru movements of the sun and the moon. A waxing or 
waning half may be as short as fourteen days or as long as sixteen days. 
Apparently, the Hindu lunar calendar does not form the basis for that of 
the Tai, 


b) The Burmese system 


‘The Burmese lunar time-reckoning shows a measure of Indian influence 
in that the lunar year is calculated to commence with the first waxing day 
of the month Tagu, which esrresponds with the Indian month of Chaitra, 
However, in all other respects it differs from the Indian lunar calendar, 
Thus the Burmese lunar months are counted alternatively to be twenty-nine 
and thirty days. All waxing halves of the month are reckoned to hold 
fifteen days, and the waning halves fourteen or fifteen, depending on whether 
the month is “short” or “Jong. Moreover, the interealary month is 
added at a fixed period of the year, namely between the fourth and fifth 
Burmese month, in July. An intercalary month is added. seven times in 
nineteen years, and the system selected is that this month is added in the 
second, fifth, seventh, tenth, thirteenth, fifteenth and eighteenth year of the 
nineteen-year cycle*® The occasional additional day, which is needed to 
adjust for the shortfall of lunar months counted at an average of 291 days 
and the actual mean lunation time, is added to the third month, Nayong.*® 

‘There are some differences between the Burmese lunar calendar and 
that of the Tai. Thus, the Tai first lunar month falls at a different point of 


**R. Sewell and S. B. Dikshit, The Indion p71 
Galendar, pp. 31-32 and 4. F, Fleet, in bis * Shway Yor (pvoud, 3. G. Scott), The 
review of A. M. B. Inwin, The Burmese and Burman, His Life and Notions, New York: 
Arakanese Calendars, it The Indian Anti- Norton, 1963. yp. 349-82. See alco J. F. 
‘quar, October 1910, pp. 250-56. Pleet, “ Review", p. 252, 
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time. The extra day needed to adjust the lunar month is added to a dif. 
ferent number month, though roughly at the same period of the year, for 
the Tai seventh month as reconstructed, probably falls at about the same 
time as the Burmese third. The same can be said for the moment of inser- 
tion of the intercalary month, though it falls at the end of the Burmese 
fourth month, this is roughly the time of the year when Tai peoples insert 
their extra month. In all other respects the Burmese and Tai lunar time- 
reckoning are the same and there can be little doubt as to the fact that the 
systems are related. It may be conchided that statements regarding the 
Indian origin of the Burmese lunar time-reckoning system are misleading 
and not based upon a consideration of the full facts. 

‘There remains one aspect of the Burmese subi mn of the year to be 
mentioned: the names of the months. These appear not Burmese in origin, 
but hitherto they have not been adequately traced. Apparently these names 
are unrelated, not only to names encountered in Tai time-reckoning, but also 
they form a set, unlike any encountered thus far in the literature. For 
general interest, and in the hope that some scholars, familiar with languages 
not at my command, will be able to clarify this point, they are presented 
in Table 22, both in the oldest forms recorded and in modern spelling. 


TABLE 22 
BURMESE MONTHS, THEIR NAMES IN OLD AND MODERN SPELLING 


Old Burmese Modern Burmese Time of the year 
‘Tankho (Tangkhu) Tagu 
Kuchar (Kachun) Katong 
Namyun Nayong 
Miwaita Waso 
Namka Wanrtung 
Tulnalang (Ta Tawthalin 
Santa Thadlingyut 
Tanehongmun Tasaungman 
Ne paki 
Phase (Planuw) a 
Tapuiwthway Tabodwe 
‘Tapons ‘Tubaung 


©) Akha and P't Not months 


‘The ethnographic information on minority groups of mainland South- 
east Asia is not very informative on the details of the yearly calendar, 
Tt is said that the Akha know a month of thirty days.” It would be 
necessary to find out whether they also have months of shorter duration 
and how they relate lunar and solar years to each other before that infor- 
mation is of use. OF greater interest is the remark that the Akha New 
Year is celebrated “four days before new moon in December”, Many 


"Cunningham, Bvok of Iniian Bras 328-29, 
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more details are needed before thet puzzling and intriguing snippet of 
information can be understood, 

For the P'u Noi the first lunar month begins in late November or carly 
December. Like other aspects of their calendar, this hus been adopted 
Teputedly from the Lue system. This does not agree with the information 
recorded in Chapter 6, regarding the Lue New Year, which falls in late 
October or early November. It seems therefore that the P'u. Nol took this 
feature from the Laotians, rather than the Lue, On the other hand it is 
possible that at least some of the Lue share with the Laotians this November- 
December beginning of the first hinar month, an aspect which has turned 
out to be likely to have been a feature of the Ancient Tai calendar. The 
Plu Noi names of the months (Ducon Chieng, Duean Nyi, Dueon Sam ete ) 
are Tai. Just like the calendars of all Tai of that region the months with 
odd numbers have twenty-nine days and those with even numbers thirty. 
Every two or three years an intervalary month is added. Noteworthy is 
that, unlike the Siamese and the Lao, who duplicate their eighth month, 
the P'u Noi take their intercalary month to fall hehind their ninth month.* 


@) The Chinese lunar months 


The Chinese lunar month is counted from new moon's day to the 
following new moon's day. A common year consists of twelve lunations, 
whilst a leap year has thirteen, although only twelve names are used, the 
intercalary Iunation bearing the name of the antesedent one.™ 

Already in the Han period the lunar calendar was made up of long 
months of thirty days and short months of twenty-nine days which alter- 
nated with each other. Every thirty-two or thirty-three months an inter- 
calary month was added* The names of the twelve months are the same 
as the names of the “twelve earthly branches”, mentioned in Table 19. 
Indeed the division into twelve months could have formed the basis upon 
Which the duodecimal series was originally constructed, select:ng; twelve out 
of a much larger number of * animal” constellations to mark months. 

The frequency of adding interculary months was decided after the 
discovery of the so-called “lunar cycle” of nineteen years. Chinese astro- 
nomers found out that, if on a particular day of the year it is, say, new moon 
day, after an interval of nineteen years new moon will again take place on 
that day. After this discovery it was easily seen that nineteen years cor- 
Tespond with 235 months, and that every “lunar cycle” a total of seven 
intercalary months had to be added in order to bring solar and lunar years 
into step. The Chinese leap years in the cycle of nineteen years are the 
third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth and nineteenth year. 
‘The year 1980 is the fourth year of such a lunar cycle. 

From the details, mentioned above, it is quite clear that the Tai lunar 
calendar (as well as that of the Burmese), is based upon the Chinese system, 


3VH. Roux, Deux tribus dea region de Peterburg: R. Laverentz, 1886, p. 8. 
Pongsaly", pp. 488-89. = M, Loewe, Everyday Life in Early 
SH Fritsche, On Chronology and the Imperial’ Ching Durlag the Han Period, 
Construction of the Calendar with Special 202 #.C-A.D. 220, London- B. T, Batsford, 
Regard to the Chinese Computation of 1968, p, 104. 
Time Compared with the European, St. — Fritsche, On Chronology, pp. 1-23... 
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and not upon the Indian, This explains the use of the ninéteen-year eycle 
as well as the alternating long and short months. The Tai differ slightly 
from the Chinese lunar calendar described here in that they do not take an 
interealary month every thirty-two oF thirty-three months, but have adopted 
a fixed place in the year upon which astronomers may decide to insert the 
ditional month. Another Tai feature, which does not occur in the Chinese 
system, is the numbering of the months, rather than associating months 
with the animal cycle. 

Owing to the typically Tai method of numbering the months it is 
possible to establish with reasonable certainty when the commencement of 
the first month must have fallen. It has been argued above that the Ancient 
Tai most probably celebrated New Year somewhere between late November 
and early December. In this respect the Tai also appear to yary from the 
Chinese. The Chinese New Year occurs between 21 January and 20 February, 
Many mainland Southeast Asian peoples, especially those living in Vietnam, 
follow the Chinese in this respect. 

A little-known, but thought-provoking piece of information is the 
fact that the Chinese calculation of New Year to begin in January or 
February dates from the Han period. Immediately before the Han, the 
Chinese lunar year used to commence with the new moon nearest to the 
winter solstice This pre-Han Chinese New Year corresponds reasonably 
well with the reconstructed Ancient Tai Now Year. In theory, it could be 
interpreted as a sign that the Thai adopted the Chinese lunar calendar 
before the Han period, (or Tai chauvenists could argue that the Chinese 
derived their earlier form of lunar calendar from the Tai). However, this 
hypothesis must be regarded as very unlikely, because the salient aspects of 
the system adopted by the Tai, such as their sexagesimal day-cycle and sexa- 
genary series, were not developed in China until centuries had passed after 
the Chinese had adopted their January-February New Year. It is more 
likely that the Tai had already a fixed time for their New Year and that 
they adapted the introduced Chinese calendar to’ su own manner of 
time-reckoning. This may also be seen in connection with the fact that the 
Tai retained their own method of counting months. 


©) The Muong and the Vietnamese systems 


The Muong count twelve lunar months. The first one bears the name 
Gieng, and the twelfth the name Chap, whilst all those between are counted 
with their regular number. Cuisinier reports that the first month begins in 
the second half of January,” but Przyluski has stated that they calculate the 
beginning of the first month a full month earlier than the Vietnamese. 
This indicates that at least some of the Muong, at some stage of their 
history, might have become a month “out of step”. This phenomenon 
an occur as a result of the rather intricate system of intercalary months. 
AS soon as a group has lost track of the ninetcen-year cycle and its regular 
intercalations it is possible that their calendar “drops behind” one or even 
more months. Tikis phenomenon has also been noted amongst some of the 


"Ibid, p. 21. Contribution a T'étude du culte du diew dia 
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Tai peoples and it may be read as a measure of the relative isolation of the 
Muong and some of the Tai groups at some stretch of their history. 

The Vietmmese soaths also carry regular numerals, apart from the 
first and the fast month whisk are called, respectively, Gieng and Chap. It 
appears therefore that the name of the first month in Ancient Tai time 
reckoning (related to Alom: Citing; Yuan: Chiang; Laotian: Chieng, Tho: 
(Ciieag) may well be related to the Muong and Vietnamese name for the 
Sx moth and that this feature of time-reskoning may be derived from the 
‘very saiternmost part of mainland Southeast Asia. 

‘The Vietnamess lanar months alternate between complete months of 
thirty days and incomplete ones of twenty-nine. Tntercalated months take 
the name of the month immediately preceding. These are features appa- 
rently derived from the Chinese calendar. Vietnamese intercalary months 
may fall at any time of the year, with the exception that the first, eleventh 
and twelfth months are never doubled.™ [a the latter respect the Vietnamese: 
are clearly at variance with the Chinese and the Tai. 


£) The Khmer lunar calendar 


The Cambodian lunar calendar exhibits basically the traits generally found 
in Mainland Southeast Asia and which have already been traced back to the 
Chinese systein of time-reckoning, such as months which are alternating 
‘between twenty-nine days and thirty, a fiteen-day period of the waxing half 
of the moon, with « waning half comprising cither fourteen oF fifteen days. 
‘The Cambodians are alike to the Tai, the Muong and the Vietnamese in 
that they number their months. 

The aspect of the greatest interest for this study is the faet that the first 
month corresponds with November-December. This has rightly been inter- 
preted by Porée-Maspero as an indication of the fact that the Cambodian 
New Year onze fell in that period of the year. Moreover, this appears to 
be the case already when the Cambodian calendar was first described by a 
Chinese, in the thirtoenth century report by Chou Ta-Kuan™ ‘The fact that 
the Cambodians share the feature of a November-December New Year, 
and that this cannot be found in either the Indian calendar or the appropriate 
stage of the Chinese calendar, requires some comment. 

Tt is quite apparent that a November-December New Year does not 
fit the yearly cycle of work and rest in the present regions occupied by the 
Tai and the Khmer. {n most places where these peoples live now, the main 
harvest is not completed until January, which is followed by the period during 
which the farmers repair their farms and slowly begin to get ready for the rainy 
season which may be expected in May or June. Keeping this agricultural eycle 
in mind, itis not surprising that virtually all mainland Southeast Asian farmers 
have now adopted cither the Chinese New Year in January-February or the 
Indian New Year in April. The latter has become the traditional New Year 
Amongst most Tai and amongst the Cambodian peoples. A November-Decem- 
ber New Year is in keeping with an agricultural cycle based upon a northern 
monsoon, whilst a January-April New Year fits a southern monsoon. 


“A. Schneider, Les institutions annamites agraires dex Cambosteieny, Volume 1, pp. 
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Three distinct pieces of evidence may be placed together for the basis 
of a new hypothesis, namely that the Tai derived aspects of theit Ancient 
calendar from a region where the northern monsoon was dominant. The 
first item of information concerns the November-December New Year, 
discussed in the paragraph above. The sccond item of information is the 
distribution of the non-Indian, non-Chinese system of numbering months. 
It has been found amongst Tai, Muong, Vietnamese and Khmer, pointing 
to some aspect of Southeast Asian time-reckoning which may be part of a 
local system. The thitd item is the spread of “proto-Muong” names 
for the Chinese duodecimal cycle to the Cambodian (and Siamese) calendar, 
indicating that calendrical information spread to Cambodia from a north- 
eastern direction. ‘These three items may be taken together with the fact that 
the northeastera monsoon dominates the Annamite and Tonkinese coast, and 
that this is the only region in mainland Southeast Asia where this monsoon 
is important. This may be the region where a local Southeast Asian calendar 
system may have evolved, traces of which are still visible in present-day tradi- 
tional methods of time-reckoning. Whether or not the argument can be 
accepted as more than a hypothesis depends upon future research. 


SECTION 3 
‘Weeks, days and subdivisions of days 


a) The Indian system 


‘Thus far no sign of a ten-day or a five-day week has been found in the 
literature on Indian time-computation. ‘The typical Indian “* week” is the 
division of the Indian lunar month into four intervals. ‘These are from the 
day of the new moon to the eighth day of waxing moon, from there to full 
moon day, then to the eighth day after the full moon, and finally to the day 
of new moon. These days were since very carly times, long before the 
beginning of our era, the traditionally saored days of the Indian lunar time- 
reckoning, and the intervals varied slightly as months and half-months were 
reckoned long or short. The Southeast Asian countries which adopted 
Buddhism have accepted a similar division of the Iunar month into four 
periods, because ever since the carliest days of Buddhism these sacred Hindu 
days had become also its days of worship. However, since the lunar month 
in Southeast Asia's mainland is calculated upon slightly different principles 
from the ones which form the basis of the Indian lunar month, the Buddhist 
holy days of Southeast Asia are also slightly out of step with those reckoned 
according to the Indian lunar calende 

‘Although the interval between two Hindu or Buddhist sacred days may 
often coincide with a week of seven days, the seven-day week is completely 
distinct from the four-fold division of the lunar month. ‘The seven-day week 
probably originates from Babylonia. Tt was used in India in the fifth century 
‘AD. and probably carlier.®” Under Indian influence this week was intro- 
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duced to Southeast Asia. It has been shown thet the Ancient Tai calendar 
did not use the seven-day week, so that this feature of time-reckoning needs 
no further attention here, 

With respect to the divisions of the day, in early India several different 
systems developed, each system using its own set of tetms and interrelations 
between the various units. Amongst the many systems, one is of particular 
interest in this study." Its basic units are Presented in Table 23. In the 
system, an aho-ratra is equal to twenty-four hours, so that a ghatika is 
twenty-four minutes, a viuad! twenty-four seconds, a pruna four seconds, 
and a gurv-akshara two-fifth of a second. It will be clear that the Laotian 
‘akson is derived from the Indian gurmakshara, the Lao prame is none other 
than the Indian prane, and the Lao nathi is equivalent to the Indian ghatika. 
Apparently this Indian system, or one closely related to it, gave rise to the 
Laotian one which contains also the units winathit and buat. 


TABLE 23 
AN INDIAN METHOD OF DIVIDING THE DAY 


10 garvaaksharas (long syllables) = 1 prana (breath) 


6 pranas 1 vinadl oF pala 
60 Vinadis 1 ghatika or nadi, or danda 
60 ghatins 1 dho-ratra 


Tn yet another Indian system of dividing the day* the term yuma is 
encountered in the meaning of a “watch” of three hours duration. This 
May safely be roparded as the origin of the Siamese three-hour yam, as well 
4s the Laotian nyam which is half as long. All these units of time, from 
‘akson to. yam may therefore be eliminated from possible inclusion in an 
Ancient Tai system of time-computation, because they appear all to have 
been introduced, together with many other aspects of Indian culture, in 
more recent times, 


b) The Burmese system 


The common traditional subdivisions of the Burmese day are remarkably 
similar to those of Siam and Laos. The Burmese know “watches” of 
three hours each, beginning with a watch from six a.m. to nine a.m., une 
doubtedly derived from India, as was indicated in the preceding paragraph, 
There is also a Burmese system of finer divisions of the day, in which four 
aya are equal to one kana, twelve kana are one kaya, ten kaja are one pyan, 
six pyan are one bizana, fifteen bizana ate one pad, four pad are one nayi 
and sixty nayi are equal to one day and one night There is little difficulty 
in recognizing that the Burmese kayu is the same as the Laotian akson (and 
the Indian gury-akshara), that the pyan is the same unit of time as the prame 
(and pranc), that the bizana is none other than the winathil, and the pad is 
the Siamese and Laotian baat, whilst the nayi is equivalent to a nathii (or 
shatika). It is a quite remarkable fact that of all the various Indian systems 
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of dividing the day, it is one and the same list which underlies the one 
used by Burmese, Siamese and Laotian astronomers and astrologers. 
‘A. specialist on Indian systems of computation of time might be able 
to identify the exact text which must have formed the basis of this parallel 
development. 

‘Apart from the divisions of the day which are suitable to the ritual 
specialist in his calculation of exact auspicious moments, there is also. a 
traditional village daily subdivision, based upon factors such as general 
positions of sun and moon and regularly recurring daily activities of farmers 
and theit domestic animals." Some of these moments of time are enume- 
rated in Table 24. Unfortunately Shway Yoe provides only a segment of 
the complete list, halting some time in the morning with the frustrating word 
“ewetera. Moreover, amongst the few expressions listed, several of the 
time-markers, in particular those referring to Buddhist monks, represent 
aspects of time-computation which came with the advent of Buddhism, and 
which ean therefore have no bearing on questions relating to the Ancient 
Tai culture. The remaining few entries show more attention paid to the 
height of the sun above the horizon than was encountered in any of the lists 
of Tai divisions of the day. The Tai occasionally refer to the shadow’s 
Tength in diurnal time-reckoning 


TABLE 24 
BURMESE TRADITIONAL DIVISIONS OF THE DAY: SOME EXAMPLES 


Description Approximate time 


‘The earliest cock-<rowing time 
efote the sky is lishi-time 


‘When he tig pts strength 530 
Wher monts goon almesround @o 
When monks return fram als Bax 
breakfust Une he 


‘When sun is a.span over horizons 
Yen suns ih a 0 toys 
3 


©) The Akha, Khmu, Pu Noi, Hmong and Lamet weeks 


In the ethnographic literature on Southeast Asian minority groups there is 
‘an occasional reference to a week. The Akha are reported to use a twelve- 
day week* and since they designate each day with an animal from the 
Chinese duodecimal series, there can be little doubt that this week is formed, 
directly or indirectly, as a result of the Chinese calendrical system. The 
same twelve-day week has been encountered amongst the Tai Dioi, and also 
amongst the Hmong and the P'u Noi. The latter call their twelve-day 
ceycle a ti- ‘The account for the Khmu, in which it was reported that they 
possess a sixteen-day week, has been dealt with in some detail in the first 
section of this chapter. It has been shown that the account is not wholly 
reliable and that the Khmu probably use the full sexagesimal day cycle, 
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In this cycle they use the decimal series as “ stems" and therefore they can 
‘be said to possess 4 ten-day cycle. 

In all works consulted there was only a single remark which could be 
read as evidence for the existence of a five-day week. This remark can be 
found in the standard monograph on the Lamet. These people, who 
occasionally use the Tai sexagesimal cycle in order to determine whether 
or not a day is auspicious, consider that it is best to plan festivals on days 
‘beginning with Kaa or with Pluk.” A perusal of Table 18 establishes that 
the Lamet Kaa day is the tenth of the de-imal series, whilst a Pluk day is 
the fifth. The fact that the Lamet derive their use of the sixty-day cycle 
apparently from Tai peoples can be used in this case as corroborating evi- 
dence for the existence of a Tai five-day week. It is unlikely that the Lamet 
hhave taken this aspect directly from the Laotians, for the latter used to 
consider the third and eighth day of the decimal series as festive ones. 


d) The Chinese week and subdivisions of theYday 


There is strong evidence suggesting that from very early times, long before 
the Han period during which the main features of the sixty-day and sixty- 
year cycles were adopted, there was an early week. This week was called 
hhsiin and tasted ten days. It seems that this ten-day cycle served as a sub- 
division of the lunar month. This feature has been encountered also 
amongst present-day Hmong divisions of the month (see Table 20), and in 
the descriptions of Muong and Vietnamese months. It appears quite 
possible that Hmong, Muong and Vietnamese derive this feature from 
ancient China, In the early Chinese system of time-reckoning the Astin 
eycle had an important religious significance. Specific days of the hsun 
week were reserved by the ruler for worship of particular ancestors. This 
Asin week gradually lost its importance. There is no evidence which would 
warrant the supposition that the /hsiin week was ever subdivided into two 
equal parts. It may therefore be assumed that the reconstructed Tai five- 
day week, like the November-December New Year, and the method of 
counting months, represents a feature of Ancient Tai culture which is not 
derived from Chinese methods of computation of time 

From very early times the Chinese have begun counting @ new day at 
the moment of midnight, counting twelve periods until reaching a new day 
the following midnight, so that each period is equal to two international 
hours. As can be expected, the twelve periods were given the names of 
the “twelve earthly branches”.®” There were also smaller divisions of the 
day. In the early Han period, in the first or second century B.C., a method 
‘was already in use which depended upon sun-dials, and whereby the day 
and night was divided up into one hundred segments, each one equivalent 


to just over fourteen minutes of modern time. In addition to these accurate 
ways of time-reckoning, which probably were mostly used by astronomers, 
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people used a series of descriptive terms, such as “cock-crow™, “dawn”, 
“dinner-hour", and “ sunset The sun-dial system and popular expres- 
sions were combined, and moments of the day could be described by expres- 
sions such as: “dinner hour and three sections (of fourteen minutes each) ", 
or “sunset and four (sections) ". The latter in our terms would be “one 
hour after sunset". 

Apart from a few superficial similarities which probably go. back to 
virtually ubiquitous features of time-computation, the evidence from early 
‘China shows that there are no close correspondences between what could 
be established as Ancicnt Tai features and carly Chinese, at least with regard 
to the diurnal divisions. There is no sign that the Tai have ever used the 
Chinese unit of a hundredth of a day, The only correspondences in the 
literature are the fact that the Dioi and the Black Tai may divide their day 
into twelve parts. In the case of the Dioi this may be assigned to a general 
Sinification, and the list of the Black Tai divisions shows that the Black 
Tai system does not closely correspond with that of the Chinese, 


©) The Muong and Vietnamese diurnal divisions and weeks 


The case, described for the division into twelve parts of the Black Tai day, 
‘has also been made for the Muong:** 
The days, finally, are divided in twelve, and each of these divisions, 
which consequently lasts two of our hours, is placed under the sign of 
one of the animal cycle; but the divisions of the day are commonly 
given metaphorical familiar names, such as “ cock’s crow", the “ small 
middle” and the “ great middle ”’ (for, respectively, the beginning and. 
bee! of the taaions “the gold eyes * (for dusk), “ the hour for 
ig for bed”, “the hour for sleeping” ete. Although vel of 
foene‘appeliations cha be found in saapreat wilaget, act uniform ie 
linking them with the twelve divisions can be found. 
Asdescribed in the previous section of this chapter, both the Muong and the Vi 
namese divide a month up into three decimal sets if itis a * complete month, 
and into two decimal sets and one period of nine days if it concerns an 
“incomplete one”. Each series of ten or nine days is indicated by a generic 
term, and the position of a day in the series is indicated simply by a numeral. 


f) The Khmer week 


In the literature on Cambodia the seven-day week is dominant, Tt was 
already firmly established in the thirteenth century." There has been no 
‘trace, thus far, of a ten-day week. However, there is ample evidence that 
the twenty-five squared diagram has long been used in Cambodia. This 
diagram, described in Chapter 6 for the Black Tai and the Laotians, and, 
in a variant form for the Siamese, has been used as corroborating evidence 
for the existence of an Ancient Tai five-day week. If that reconstruction of 
the five-day week and the link with the diagram was correct, it is suggested 
that this type of horoscope spread from the Tai peoples to the Cambodians. 


Loewe, Everyday Life in Early Imperial 
China, p. 103, 

% Cuisinier, Les Mu‘ome, p- 505, 

=P. Pelliot (translator and editor), 
Mimoives sur les coutumes de Cambodge par 
Teheou Ta-Kowin, Extrait du Bulletin de 


Ecole Frangaise d’Extrime-Orient, Hanoi: 
F. H. Schneider, 1902. 

"P. Bitard, “A propos d'une canne 
horoscopique lnotienne", p. 381, He 
‘mentions various Khmer manuscripts. 
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‘Chins calendar, but few have adopted and maintained so 

complstely and so avcurately both the sixty-day and the sinty-year cycles 

we anexpected puzzle arising from the broad framework is the origin 

‘of the Tai decimal cycle. The solving of this problem may well throw 
further light upon te Archaic period of Tai history. 

With respect to the Tai method of counting months, again, a system 
of Chinese origin dominates, It has been able to single out a few features 
which seem indigenous, probably Southeast Asian. This concerns the 
calculation of the old Tai New Year and the method of numbering lunar 
months. Tt has been possible to develop a case for the origin of a set of 
* Southeast Asian” features in Ancient Tai, Vietnamese, Muong and Khmer 
calendars, namely the coastal region of Annam and Tongkin, where a 
northern monsoon dominates the agricultural cycle. It is possible, though, 
that other parts of Southeast Asia with a northern monsoon may have to 
‘be considered before this hypothesis can be developed further. 

Regarding the reconstructed Ancient Tai five-day week, only a single 
further item of information was found, namely that the Lamet possess a 
calendar relic which may go back to such a five-day week. This evidence, 
it was shown, is not inconsistent with the idea that the five-day week was 
originally Tai. None of the other civilizations of mainland Southeast Asia 
possess such a week and it is suggested that the feature may well be “ typi- 
cally Tai”, 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Tn this book the technique, developed to study aspects of Ancient Tat 
culture, has been applied in two distinct fields of enquiry: blood sacrifices 
and the computation of time. In each case, first the evidence collected 
personally from the Khamyang, the Phakey, the Khamti and the Ahom 
peoples, has been presented in some detail, thus filling a considerable gap 
in the ethnographic literature on Tai peoples. In each case, this was 
followed by the results of a scarch through the literature on the whole range 
of Tai peoples for information on the same aspect of culture, ‘This material 
then was summarised and an assessment was made as to which aspects 
qualified for inclusion in the Ancient Tai culture. Guided by these findings, 
literature on peoples surrounding the Tai was scanned for signs of whether 
of not patterns, similar to those assigned the Ancient Tai label, could be 
found. This wider search often proved helpful in unearthing a variety of 
Shared cultural elements, some of them apparently indicating borrowing on 
the side of the Tai peoples at a fairly early stage of the development of Tai 
culture, others showing signs of different forms of cultural contact. 

This comparative technique has been shown to be a heuristic research 
method. The above chapters demonstrate clearly that both topics have 
proven fruitful, in that they could be studied in sufficient detail so as to make 
it possible to single out the most traditional aspects which different Tai 
groups haye in common. Even more important is the observation that in 
doth the data on sacrifices and in those on time-computation the Tai data, 
taken as a whole, are markedly different from those of surrounding peoples. 
‘The Tai set of data are easily compared, they are similar, compatible and 
apparently related. The surrounding peoples are heterogenous, and their 
data have served mainly to indicate what wide variety there exists in the 
cultural traditions of the region. This observation is particularly valid for 
the study of sacrificial traditions, 

The emergence of a distinctive manner of conducting & Tai communal 
sacrifice may be seen as a confirmation of one of the basic assumptions 
underlying this whole exercise, namely that indeed there exists such a pheno- 
menon as “an Ancient Tai culture", in the meaning of a relatively homo- 
geneous tradition which existed at the end of the first millennium A.D. and 
which rapidly dispersed over mainland Southeast Asia and began to diverge 
into separate cultures. 

It may be pointed out here that the distinctive Tai pattern is not the 
result of careful editing and selecting only those features out of ethnographic 
reports which fit in with a preconceived “old Tai culture”. Great care 
has been taken to present full details and not to hide the separate roads 
that many Tai groups have trodden since their dispersion. In this respect 
this study differs from many other comparative ethnological works, where 
researchers, in their enthusiasm, present only the details which support their 
theory. 
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An effort has been made to avoid some of the other pitfalls in compar- 
ing cultural traditions. Thus, the scope is limited to a specific region. 
The presentation of data from other cultures has deliberately been limited 
to the Tai and their immediate neighbours. It cannot be denied that such a 
limitation has drawbacks; widening the scope would have opened further 
perspectives. At first sight, the most attractive area for expansion lies in 
the comparison of the material hitherto collected with ethnographic data 
from the Philippines and from Indonesia, ‘This, however, would entail a 
massive amount of work and it is yet by no means certain that it would be 
likely to produce many new insights. Until now, I have come across but a 
few links between ritual details of the regions. For example the chthonic 
snake cult appears to cover all Southeast Asia, With respect to the material 
presented in this book, only a single instance of striking and detailed simila- 
tity between mainland Southeast Asia and Indonesia has been encountered. 
This concerns a diagram regarding auspicious times, reported for Borneo,’ 
which shows a number of features in common with the diagrams discussed 
above in Chapter 6, This is indeed an intriguing piece of information, but 
not necessarily one upon which theories can be built. In the first place the 
Borneo diagram is not completely identical, Secondly. until now, no other 
signs of contact between peoples of Borneo and those of mainland Southeast 
‘Asia have been discovered and assessed ; an isolated artifact in common need 
not suggest more than some rather superficial and fleeting, possibly indirect 
contact. Thirdly, until now the historical framework in which early contacts 
between Borne peoples and those of mainland Southeast Asia could have 
taken place has not been satisfactorily explored 

Tis in the latter respect that the present study differs also from many 
other works in comparative ethnology: this book is based upon a plausible 
historical framework. In drawing the outline of this framework, great care 
has been taken to eliminate all biased and fanciful accounts and stress those 
pisces of evidence which can withstand a measure of critical serutiny. The 
outline of the earliest Tai history which resulted may thus be regarded as 
rather conservative, placing the “ Proto-Tai” period together with the Han 
dynasty of China. In this case it has been decided that it is better to err 
an the safe side and only if firm evidence presents itself, which challenges 
the framework, should the present scope of carly Tai culture be widened. 
A possible line of investigation into the very early times of the formation of 
Tai culture lies in a comparison of what is known about Tai culture with 
that of the Dong Son culture. Some speculations along this line were 
published elsewhere. 

Tn Volume f of this set of books it has already been noted that the four 
Tai groups, representatives of whom live in Assam, conform to a more 
general Tai pattern, at least with regards to life-cycle ceremonies. The same 
observation may be made for this volume: the data presented on Khamyang, 
Phakey, Khamti and Ahom sacrifices, as well a5 those on computation of 
time, fit in very well with those for other Tai groups. Moreover, these data 
have again proved important in establishing Ancient Tai aspects of culture, 
ezause it may be assumed that these westernmost groups have heen effec. 

1M, Coluni, " Essay d'ethnologie com- Plate XXXVI, apposite p. 268, 
parce", Bulletin de Ecole Francaise *Terwicl, The Origin of the Tai 
@'Exirtmesorient, Nolume XXXVI, 1936, Pooples Reconsidered ", pp, 232-84 
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tively isolated from Tai peoples in China, in northera Vietnam, in Laos and 
in Thailand. Whea, therefore, these western groups share a large number 
of ritual artifacts and display in their ritual actions details which can also 
be found amongst other Tai groups, these qualify for consideration as 
possible Amsient Tai aspects of culture, 

Im order to make it possible for Volume If to be read and appreciated 
by itself, without constant referense to the first part of the study, it was 
decided to present a summary overview of the methods and techniques, ax 
well as an outline of the historiaal framework at the beginning of this book. 
In the reninder of this concluding chapter two different aspects are brought 
forward. In the first plaze a short overview is given of those features which, 
in the course of chapters 2-7, have been established as likely to have formed 
part of the An:ient Tai culture. Secondly, there follow some remarks 
regarding the relationships bstween Tai culture and that of surrounding 
groups. 


Aspects of Ancient Tai culture 


Tn Volume f of The Tai of Assam, various interesting features of Ancient Tai 
culture have becn established. The basic characteristics of birth, marriage 
and death ceremonies eyuld be described. Aspects of Ancient Tai tattoo- 
ing, the likely Ancient Tai headdress, and the determination that _most 
probably Tai society, before its dispersion, must have been divided up into 
strictly exogamous patrilineal clans, formed some of the rather unexpected 
results of that study. Moreover, it was clear that the Ancient Tai must have 
had particular therapeutical techniques, together with specific medicinal lore. 
‘The perception of disease, and the Tai system of dividing “ life-force” into a 
remarkably large number of individual “ khwans” was also found to have 
been part of the early Tai culture. After the exercises contained in this 
volume, it is possible to add a considerable amount of new material 

Tt may be assumed as most probable that, at regular intervals, the 
Ansient Tai groups used to celebrate community sacrifices. Tt is likely that 
this took place, not only in every Tai mucus, but also in every large village 
of some name, At present, the best time for holding such a sacrifice lies 
some time between March and July, There is no doubt that this is linked 
with the fact that by then the southern monsoon is due. An essential 
feature of the communal sacrifice is ao doubt wish to feast the village's or 
town's guardian spirits, to draw their attention to the fact that a crucial 
period in the year is imminent and to ask their help and blessing, so that the 
‘growing season, upon which Tai society depends, will be fruitful. 

Tt has been found, however, that a few groups celebrate a second, 
prominent, communal sacrifice six months later, some time between Septem- 
ber and November. Various theories regarding the “meaning” of this 
sesond sacrifice have been examined. It could be argued that the second 
ritual basically is connested with a wish to “clase off” the rainy season and 
to make the waters withdraw so that the harvest may take place. Tt has 
‘been said that the second occasion could be a ritual of thanksgiving after a 
fruitful season, Tn this volume however, none of these theories are adhered 
to. In the sezond part of the book it has been established that the Ancient 
Tai used to celebrate New Year in November-Devember, and it has been 
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argued that this may well have been related to a northern monsoon-domi- 
nated agricultural cycle, In the light of this evidence, it seems that the 
communal sacrifice might originally have taken place some time between 
September and November in order to celebrate the imminent growing season. 
‘The few places where Tai people hold a second sacrifice might thus be a 
remnant of past practices, which has been abandoned by many Tai groups 
in order to adjust to a different agricultural calendar when they spread over 
mainland Southeast Asia. 

There can be no doubt as to the fact that the Ancient Tai proclaimed a 
‘general rest during the days upon which the communal sacrifice took place. 
‘The community temporarily separated itself from the rest of the world. 
Nobody could leave in order to visit outsiders, and no outsiders were allowed 
to enter whilst the festival was being held. No work in the fields was 
permitted. Roads leading to the community were blocked to ensure that 
nobody would intrude. 

‘The Ancient Tai communal sacrifice was carried out at a shrine outside 
the actual town or village, There is a strong possibility that as a rule such a 
shrine was built in the vicinity of a large tree, the tree connected with the 
guardian deity of the community. The shrine itself was a construction of 
wood of bamboo, consisting of a horizontal frame, held up at some distance 
from the ground by a set of poles. The shrine was provided with a thatch 
roof if it was a permanent construction, but if each year a new one was built, 
a roof might be omitted, 

‘The sacrifice centered around the ritual staughter of at least one large 
domestic animal, usually a buffalo. Such an offering should be a healthy, 
strong and attractive animal of the male gender. Apart from the buffalo, 
other gifis to the spirits must have been presented, and in the case of a rather 
large-scale mucang sacrifice, this would have included a selection of other 
domestic animals, such as ducks and fowls as presents to other powers 
which wore invited, together with the guardian spirits. At all sacrifices, 
big of large, rice, sweets, and alcoholic beverages must have been included, 

Tt has not been possible to reconstruct the instrument which was used 
to kill the animal, a considerable variety of weapons having been encoun- 
tered, ‘The general practice seems to be that the buffalo had a blood. vessel 
cut in its nesk, It was important that the killing was accompanied by a 
show of blood; this substance was collected and separately presented to the 
gods. The actual killing always took place in the vicinity of the altar, 

In the large mueang, where the ritual can be expected to have taken an 
elaborate form, all major gods of the Tai pantheon were worshipped, but 
in the smaller communities, where only the core ceremonies of the ritual 
were carried out, the Phii Mueang, or guardian spirit of the mueang alone 
may have been honoured. It has not been possible to identify with certainty 
any powers in the Ancient Tai world of gods, other than Phii Mueang. ‘The 
material brought forward suggests, however, that the general classes of 
unseen powers, which various traditional Tai groups have in common, may 
go back to a shared culture. Thus, there were a set of great celestial gods, 
possibly known by the generic term then, or a linguistic precursor of this 
term; there were gods of natural forces; gods jealously guarding the family 
laws, especially those pertaining to marriage; gods connected with the earth; 
and powers inhabiting the surrounding mountains. It would be fascinating 
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fo obtain full details and compare the various pantheons found amongst 
the Tai, It is theoretically possible that such a comparison would establish 
yet many further similarities and reveal more of the Ancient Tai religion, 
One factor which complicates this issue: is the fact that the Tai have a 
tendency to incorporate famous ancestors in their local pantheon, and it is 
therefore likely that for the separate Tai groups the lists of deities’ names 
may have evolved rather rapidly along different lines. Nevertheless, 
Probably the ancestors do not invade all classes of gods and some reconstruc- 
tion ought to be possible as soon as sufficient ethnographic details are avail- 
able. 

One of the most important findings on Ancient Tai culture which derives 
from this book is the central role of spirit possession. In Ancient Tai 
religion, it may safely be presumed, it was believed that the unseen powers, 
attracted by the sound of the supplications, by the smell of the flowers, 
candles, incense, by the odour of alcoholic beverages and the reek of animal 
blood, and aided by certain ritual paraphernalia, can be persuaded to. be 
present at the ceremony, or sometimes even to preside over the most 
important stages of the ritual, From the days of the Ancient Tai religion 
there have been ritual specialists, men and women, who have shown them- 
selves as able to lend their bodies for this purpose. At the appropriate 
moment, often just before the killings take place, after all the preparations 
have been made, the spirit medium becomes a god incarnate. Which power 
descends to attend the ceremony never comes as a surprise. On sessions 
where many spirits come down, they follow a prepared order and the spirit 
medium’s helpers haye sets of clothing appropriate for the various gods, at 
hand and dress up the medium accordingly. 

The likelihood that the descent of gods was an essential feature in the 
Ancient Tai Phii Mueng rituals may explain, at least to some extent, why 
these communal sacrifices were usually held outside the settlement area, 
fat the sacred grove, The gods would be more likely to appear there than 
in the profane built-up area. The big tree or sacred grove was an appro- 
priate place for this formal contact between community and the godly 
Powers. The physical appearance of the gods may also be related to the 
insistence that the community be isolated, and that the roads are blocked 
off: such measures may haye evolved from the group's wish to avoid all 
circumstances which could hinder the god’s coming. 

The importance of the unseen powers’ descent is further underlined 
by the fact that there are some ritual paraphernalia which appear to be 
there solely for the purpose of facilitating this descent. The most important 
of these is a tall pole to which a candle and some other fragrant gifts are 
attached. This pole is not simply n symbolic link between heaven and earth, 
it may be seen as a tool to help the gods find the particular spot on earth, 
The candle guides and attracts the power to the precinct where the medium 
awaits him. Another ritual implement which relates to this feature of the 
sacrifice is the ringed pole, which is there for the sole reason to tether the 
god’s invisible steed for the duration of his presence, This ringed pole, of 
which the occurence amongst Ahom and Lao strongly suggests an Ancient 
Tai origin, may be the precursor of the Jak mueang which can be found near 
the sacred grove at many Tai villages in northern Vietnam, and modern 

“versions of which are found in every traditional Siamese mueang, 
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The link between yearly communal sacrifice and mediumship is likely 
to have been an essential one. This is indicated, not only by implements 
such as pillars and posts. This feature helps explain the placing of an 
attractive pillow, it gives added meaning to the chief priest’s invocation, 
and clarifies the use of  welsoming symbol in the form of an uncut areca 
nut. The spirit medium makes it possible that the Tai, just as the Ancient 
Tai must have done, can gather once a year to speak to one or more of 
their gods, It may be assumed that the Ancient Tai believed their chief 
gods to ride invisible horses and clephants. The Ancient Tai apparently 
also believed that ritual poles with candles, alvoholic drinks and other gifts 
were efficacious in ensuring the gods’ descent. Such items of information 
provide some insight in the principles of Ancient Tai religion. 

The reconstruction of Ancient Tai ritual posts and their likely use of 
them, such as the post to guide the gods to the scene of the ceremony and 
the pole to tether the gods’ horses and elephants may be useful with respect 
to the analysis of present-day Siamese rituals, Up till this moment no 
scholar has been able to provide a satisfactory explanation for the fact 
that a ritual pole must be used during the most elaborate of all khwan feasts, 
namely that which is held immediately preceding @ young man’s entry into 
the Buddhist order of monks. This elaborate khwan ritual may last a whole 
night and it is replete with features reminiscent of Ancient Tai culture. 
The aspect singled out as an example here is that the ritual specialist must 
bring along for the ritual a beautifully decorated post, which is set up in 
the centre of the room where the ceremony is held. During the ritual a 
candle, fixed at the top of the pole, is set alight and some gifts are attached 
to the pole. From these, and other details, it can be taken as most probable 
that this is nothing else but another descendant of the Ancient Tai * pole 
of communication”, via which the gods used to descend into the body of a 
spirit medium. Most of the ritual of the ordinand’s Khwan-strengthening 
appears to be based upon non-Buddhist Tai religion, and a future detailed 
examination of this and related ceremonies amongst various Tai groups and 
their neighbours might reveal other, hitherto little suspected, aspects of 
Ancient Tai culture. 

‘The evidence regarding ritual posts has clearly indicated that ritual 
posts come in various types and shapes. A pole for tethering the gods’ 
steeds is essentially different from one by the help of which the gods descend. 
In Volume [ yet another type of ritual pole had been established as most 
likely to have formed part of Ancient Tai religion. This concerns the tall 
‘bamboo mast of the funeral customs. In the light of the above it appears 
that these bamboo masts are a particular variant of the “ pole of communica- 
tion”, this time not one to bring gods down, but one with which a deceased 
person’s khiwans, or at least some of these, managed to make a journey 
upwards, to the world of the dead. 

‘Whilst the regularly recurring Communal sacrifices formed the most 
important ceremonies which were examined in the first part of this book, 
vatious other sacrifices and issues related to sacrifices have been raised. 
Thus it has been established that it is likely that the Ancient Tai, in times 
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of epidemics or when otter major calamities threatened the community, 
practised a dog sacrifice. A thorough examination of all reports of human 
sacrifices amongst Tai peoples has established that, whilst various individual 
groups undoubtedly have practised some form or other of the human sacri- 
fice, none of these qualify for inclusion in the Ancient Tai tradition. 

Before moving to other aspects of Anciont Tai culture which have been 
established in the course of this volume, a few further remarks on sacrifices 
in general are appropriate, The first of these remarks deals with the fre- 
quency of sacrifice. When it is shown that once a year most Ancient Tai 
groups must have killed a pig or a buffalo in honour of Phii Mucang, this 
must be understood as the largest of a whole range of sacrifices, for there 
can be no doubt that the Ancient Tai had a fully developed sacrificial tradi- 
tion. Many of these ritual killings were much less spectacular than the Phil 
‘Mueang sacrifice. In every family, from time to time, a few fowls or ducks 
were killed, offered to the ancestors, and then consumed. The elaborate 
life-cycle ceremonies invariably involved a sacrifice, and the meat would be 
consumed by the family and their guests, Agricultural rituals and thera- 
peutic ceremonies also often must hive been connected with ritual slaughter, 
Tn even a small-size village every year there must have been scores of occa- 
sions for which a sacrifice was the proper thing to do. It has beon noticed 
for some peoples in mainland Southeast Asia* that the only occasion when 
people ate mest from domestic animals was after they had been killed for a 
religious sacrifice. The Tai peoples may also have fitted in with such 
peoples. 

‘The literature on the origin and meaning of the animal sacrifice tends 
to overlook the possibility that the presentation of the victim, as well as the 
accompanying supplications, may be intimately linked with the fact that the 
killing of domestic animals is, in many societies, a highly emotionally charged 
event, Some creature, one which has been carefully reared and whose daily 
‘habits and individual peculiarities are intimately known to the rearers, is 
abruptly transformed into some blood, bones and meat. This situation is 
basically quite distinct from that of the hunter; a bag of game brought from 
the forest represents quite a different set of emotions. A catch of fish, or a 
wild animal shot or caught in a trap is an event to be celebrated as the 
bounty of nature. Such thoughts cannot easily accompany the slaughter of 
domestic animals. There are many ways in which farmers may handle the 
problem of taking the life which they themselves have fostered. ‘They can, 
for example, do the killing in secret, or involve themselves in a complicated 
series of exchanges so that the animal passes hands before it is killed. 
Another way of handling the problematic situation is by attaching the 
sacrifice with religious motivation and fet the killing be done in a ritual 
fashion. For example, before killing one's best rooster, it may be solemnly 
declared that this rooster dies to honour and satisfy the ancestors of the 
house, After all, these ancestors have built the farm, they have reared the 
progenitors of the present set of domestic animals, they have some proprie- 
tary rights in the matter. In such a manner it becomes easier to perform an 
unsatisfactory act to satisfy one's own needs. Even during the solemn 
communal sacrifices for Phii Mucang, after the gods have enjoyed and taken 
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the life of the buffalo which ig offered in their honour, the animal is divided, 
Prepared, cooked, and eaten by all the participants. It represents one of the 
fare occasions when all can gorge themselves on buffalo meat. The consi- 
deration that the killing of domestic animals is a charged act, and that the 
rituals surrounding it may mect some of the acute emotional needs of the 
participants may not be regarded as an “ explanation” for sacrificial rituals. 
It is but one of the aspects which ought to be taken into account, an aspect 
usually neglected in speculations on the essential meaning of such rituals. 

There are several more items to be mentioned in the overview and 
summing up of the findings regarding Ancient Tai sacrificial traditions, 
‘One of the findings in the first part of this volume was that the Tai shared a 
few of the many divination techniques described. Those most likely to 
haye formed part of the Ancient Tai culture were the study of the sacrificed 
animal's liver for scars, discolouration, or other signs which could indicate 
whether or not the future looked promising. Another common practice 
was the examination of the fowl's tongue bone by the ritual specialist. A 
further technique, consisting of the pressing of thin bamboo slivers in the 
small holes which can be found in fowls’ thigh bones, may also have formed 
part of the shared tradition, though the evidence for the latter observation 
is not altogether satisfactory. None of them, however, has been recorded 
for a range of Tai groups which may be supposed to contain peoples who 
have been isolated from each other since the days of the Tai migrations over 
mainland Southeast Asia. 

A striking ritual, encountered for sufficiently wide a range of ‘Tai peoples 
to warrant its Ancient Tai origin, is the custom of swearing an oath whilst 
drinking the blood of a sacrificed animal. 

The second part of the book was devoted to systems of time-reckoning. 
Tt was established beyond any doubt that the Ancient Tai used @ sixty-year 
cycle, made up of combinations of words, taken from a series of ten and a 
series of twelve names. The same names, in the same combinations, were 
used to denote a sixty-day cycle, Apart from these sexagesimal series, it is 
clear that the Ancient Tai counted lunar months; they called their first month 
by a particular name, but most of the other ones were given an ordinary 
Tai numeral. The even-numbered months were given thirty days, odd 

J months twenty-nine. Each Iunar month was divided into a waxing half, 
which always contained fifteen days, and a waning one which lasted fifteen 
days if the month had an even number and fourteen if it was odd. Every 
three, four or five years an extra day was added to a lunar month in order 
to prevent the calendar to become too far out of step with the visible phases 
of the moon. The lunar twelve months were adjusted to the solar year by 
adding, from time to time, an intercalary month. The adding of this extra 
month occurred always at the same place of the solar year, around July. 
‘The system of intercalary months was that seven lunar months were added 
‘every nineteen years. It is likely that the Ancient Tai lunar year began in 
‘November-December, a feature which may be of great interest regarding the 
question of the origin of the Tai culture, for it indicates an agricultural 
system based upon a northern monsoon. 

One of the most surprising results of the study of Tai time-reckoning 
system has been the emergence of the ritual five-day week as a likely part of 
the Ancient Tai calendar. The reconstruction of this five-day week is a 
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striking example of the accumulative possibilities of ethnographic data in 
the framework which has been adopted. During fieldwork amongst the 
Tai of Assam, information was recorded which later proved to bezome a 
corner-stone in the reconstruction process. The evidence gained meaning 
only when it was examined in connection with reports from Laos. 

It hus also been possible to reconstruct aspests of Ancient Tai diurnal 
divisions. Apparently the day was reckoned to begin at sunrise, This 
may be considered as yet further evidence for the fact that the early features 
of Tai culture do not appear to have come from a northern part of Asia, 
for in the higher latitudes dawa fluctuates so much during a yeur as to make 
it unsuitable as a point of time to be used in calendar reckonings. Only in 
tropical regions do dawn and dusk provide useful, fuirly fixed points of time, 
Tt was shown that the Anient Tai are likely to have had a series of desctip- 
tive expressions to indicate a day's progress. These expressions contained a 
lot of unsurprising material, such as“ cock’s crow”, and “ breakfast tim 
‘An examination of these shows little more than the fact that the Ancient 
Tai share with many other peoples a farmers’ calendar. OF more interest 
proved the expressions for “ morning", “evening”, and the like. Tt has 
been demonstrated that the Ancient Tai possessed terms for “early morn- 
ing", * the whole morning”, “noon”, “afternoon”, “dusk”, “evening”, 
night” and “midnight, and for all of these it was possible to give an 
indication of what the terms must have sounded 
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‘Many aspects of the Ancient Tai sacrificial tradition have not been encoun- 
tered in the ethnographic literature of the surrounding peoples. Whilst 
regularly recurring communal buffalo sacrifices are extremely widespread, 
the ritual details of this practice described above, are not. These details 
include important, essential features, such as the insistence on carrying out 
the ritual just outside the inhabited area, the nearness of a large tree or 
sacred grove, the use of a raised altar made of plant material, the killing of 
the animal near this altar, and the custom of collecting and offering the 
blood to the gods. Very few peoples share this complex with the Tai. 
OF those peoples who share a significant number of these features, the P'u 
Noi and the particular group of Hmong for whom the buffalo sacrifice 
details had been obtained, both were deeply influenced by Tai culture, 
Only the Khmer and the Pear remained as peoples who appear to have 
considerable affinity in their sacrificial customs with those of the Ancient 
Tai, This evidence points to a link with early Southeast Asia, rather than 
fone with China for this aspect of culture, 

The dog sacrifice’s distribution shows a completely different picture, 
especially the ritual killing of a dog when a community needs to be preserved 
from epidemics or other forms of acute danger. The Tai have this parti- 
culat ritual in common with the Akha, with the Karen, and with the Hmong. 
‘The reason for the peculiar distribution of the dog sacrifice most probably 
‘must be found in farly history. It has been reported in early China, for a 
time which, in this study, has been assigned the proto-Tai lnbel, It is there- 
fore likely that this ritual was passed on to the Ancient Tai, and to the other 
groups mentioned above, via the Chinese, This information is not incompa- 
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tible with the historical framework presented above. Whilst the buffalo, 
sacrifice appears to go back to Southeast Asian practices, the dog sacrifice 
became part of the Tai tradition during the time when the Tai became 
intimately involved with Chinese culture, during the first millennium A.D. 

The wider perspective has proven very usefal in providing background 
information concerning various types of human sacrifices. It has been 
demonstrated that the Ahom borrowed one.form of human sacrifice from 
neighbouring Assamese peoples. The Siamese, the Shan, the Yuan, and 
the Laotians practised, and developed further, a distinct form of ritual 
human immolation as a result of relatively resent intensive contact with the 
Khmer and the Burmese. The killing of humans during funeral ceremonies 
must be regarded as a probable regional development, which was 
reserved for only very special occasions. Human offerings for the benefit 
of & community and as part of the annual communal sacrifice have 
proven to be typically Khmer and most unlikely to have been part of a Tai 
tradition, This unravelling of the various types of human sacrifices and 
their respective distribution and spread illustrates clearly the importance of 
searching for ritual details before making a judgment regarding matters of 
cultural contact and diffusion. For example, if simply a report of the 
occurrence of human sactifice per so had been mapped out, without regard 
for the particular ritual circumstances and without differentiating between 
distinct types, a picture would have resulted in which human sacrifice was 
practised by many groups, living in @ vast region, ranging from China to 
fadia, and from Cambodia to Assam. The evidence collected here has 
demonstrated that quite separate traditions are involved and that the type 
of victim which is selected for sacrifice may not serve as a single criterion 
for cultural contact. The same observation can be made for dog sacrifices. 
The dog sacrifice has been found amongst a vast range of ethnic groups. 
However, the reconstructed characteristics of Ancient Tai dog sacrifice were 
found only amongst some of the surrounding cultures. 

"An interesting theme which has emerged in the overview of the literature 
{a the distribution of the talaeo symbol. The symbol is found in a speci- 
fically delineated region, covering most of northern Vietnam, Laos, northern 
Burma and Thailand, and in this region the salueo is used amongst many 
different ethnic groups. Tt seems to be a regional “international symbol”. 
Tt has been indicated that its function, to warn strangers off, is intimately 
connected with its being tsed amongst so many types of peoples. From 
the fact that thus far no trace of the symbol has been found amongst any: 
of the western-most Tai groups it was assumed that the Tai peoples adopted 
it shortly after they had begun their dispersion over mainland Southeast Asia. 
‘There cannot be made a case for its inclusion into the Ancient Tai culture 
until the symbol is demonstrated for at least one of the western groups. 

‘The overview of specific divination techniques has revealed an extremely 
complex pattern. Thus, the technique whereby wood slivers are pressed 
into a fowls thigh bone’s foramina nutritia apparently derives from ancient 
China and, in the course of millenia it was adopted by many peoples living 
in a belt which stretches from the island of Hainan westwards to Assam. 
The custom of throwing curved bamboo sticks also can be traced for 
thousands of years and was first developed in China, It has been suggested 
in this study that the custom of letting @ piece of bamboo burst in the fire 
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may be related to yet another method developed in ancient China: the 
throwing of a flat pieve of bone in a fire in order to examine the resulting 
cracks. Each of these techniques which have been reported for carly 
China is distributed in a distinct and different manner over various peoples, 
and each appears to have a separate history of diffusion. 

Apart from these few techniques which are shared by a great number 
of ethnic groups and are spread over @ vast area, there are many techniques 
which have been encountered thus far in only one particular region. Thus, 
the examination of a fow!’s foot was en-ountered only ina particular part 
of northern Vietnam. The forceful smashing of an egg on a divination 
board has only been reported for a few groups in upper Assam. The teur- 
ing up of leaves in order to consult the omens has been found only in eastern 
Assam and neighbouring western Burma. The study of divination techni- 
ques has proven to be & very complex subject which, if studied in much more 
detail than has been possible in this volume, may prove rewarding and rele- 
vant, not only in establishing aspests of the early history of a region, but 
also in raising questions as to why certain customs spread easily from one 
group to another, whilst other practices remain part of a cultural heritage 
of a single group. 

It has been pointed out in this volume that the sharing of a particular 
divination technique, just like the common use of a prohibition symbol such 
tas the talavo amongst various groups indicates undoubtedly that some cultural 
contact has oveurred, but it does not necessarily indicate a long process of 
intimate fusion of cultures. In order to establish a case for the latter, a 
large number of shared techniques and symbols must be noted, together with 
the sharing of some more fundamental and profound aspects of culture, 
preferably accompanied by a plausible historical framework which indicates 
such contact. 

‘Systems of time-computation may be considered to fall under a general 
category of techniques and symbols. They are, however, a very special sub- 
type, in that the history of systems of time-reckoning can be pieced together 
with a considerable degree of accuracy and detail. There have been a series 
of particular inventions, made in sophisticated cultures, using specific instra- 
ments, which can be traced in a progressive line, and which have deeply 
influenced the time-reckoning systems of less technically advanced cultures. 

Tt has been proven that the sexagesimal system of the Ancient Tai 
derives from China. The features which are displayed in the Tai version 
had gradually developed in ancient China and had reached the stage of a 
fully-fledged sixty-year and sixty-day cycle during the Han period. Some 
‘of the features of the cycle of twelve names which forms part of this system 
as used by the Ancient Tai, indicate that they adopted it before the sixth 
century A:D, It has also be shown that the series of ten names diverges 
markedly from that of the Chinese and that the relationship between the 
Tai set of ten and the Chinese “ heavenly stems" remains a mystery. Its 
solution may provide important evidence regarding the phase of Tai history 
which in this yolume has been labelled "*the Archaic period ". 

Aspests of the sixty-year and sixty-day cycles have been encountered in 
many ethnic groups, other than the Tai, However, apart from those groups 
who have adopted the whole system from the Tai, they show a great varia~ 
tion in their application of the system. Many groups use indigenous words 
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to indicate the series of twelve animals, others have half-absorbed the sixty 
day cycle into their lunar calendar. When all the evidence regarding the 
sixty-year and sixty-day cycles is considered, it is striking how all the Tai 
versions, apart from the Siamese one, which was introduced at a later stage, 
demonstrate a close correspondence. There is no doubt whatsoever that 
they all derive from a common list of terms which has been preserved from 
Ansient Tai days. This evidence further corroborates the validity of the 
assumption that just before the dispersion there was such a thing as a quite 
homogeneous Ancient Tai culture, 

Ut has been established that many aspects of the Ancient Tai lunar 
calendar also derive from China. ‘The Chinese developed the system of 
counting lunar months alternatively in long and short ones; they added a 
day to adjust to the phases of the moon; they discovered the nineteen-year 
lunar eycle and developed the system of intercalary months. All these 
features the Tai adopted, but it has been shown that most other peoples of 
mainland Southeast Asia share this aspect with the Tai. From Burma to 
Vietnam, the early calendar system with lunar months is Primarily derived 
from China, Historians do not appear to be aware of this fact; it is usually 
assumed that the first contact of Southeast Asian peoples with civilization 
which had solved the major mathematical problems related to the accurate 
computation of time was with Endia at the very beginning of our era. 
Whilst this may be true for the Chams and for some of the peoples living in 
the Southeast Asian archipelago, it does not hold for the mainland in general, 
From the suryey of archaic aspects of calendars of mainland Southeast 
Asian peoples it is clear that the benefits of the Chinese advances in astro- 
nomical observations had spread widely before there was a sign of “ India- 
nization”. 

The Ancient Tai lunar calendar deviates in some respects from that of 
‘the Chinese, namely in that the months are given numerals in the local 
Vernacular instead of using the names of the “twelve earthly branches”, 
and in the fact that the first Tai month must have commenced in November 
or beginning December. {t has been pointed out that there is a possibility 
that this feature derives from a pre-Hun trait in the Chinese calendar, but 
this idea has been discarded in favour of one in which the new year was 
derived from a Southeast Asian. calendar. 

The wider overview of calendar systems indicates several traces of such a 
calendar. The name of the first month of the Ancient Tai, the Muong and 
the Vietnamese appear closely related. Ancient Tai, Vietnamese and 
Khmer share the non-Chinese custom of numbering the months. Both 
Ancient Tai and Khmer seem to have known a New Year near end 
‘November and beginning Devember. ‘The Khmer derived their names from 
‘the “Chinese” twelve animals from a “ proto-Muong” source. These 
individual items of information have been taken as evidence for a calendar 
system which once was shared by some peoples of mainland Southeast Asia 
and which originally developed probably at the coastal areas of Annam and 
Tongkin, areas where the northeastern monsoon dominates the agricultural 
cycle and where a November-December New Year would suit the agricultural 
cycle. 

‘The wider overview did not provide any clues regarding the possible 
origin of the Ancient Tai series of ten names, nor of the Ancient Tai five-day 
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week. It is possible that these arc only found amongst the Tai, or that this 
is yet another aspect of a separate calendar system of mainland Southeast 
Asia, 

Entering the realm of specalstion, itis possible to imagine that the Dong 
Son peoples of northern Vietnam were the people responsible for the con- 
struction and development of this calendar, features of which are still appa~ 
Tent amongst present-day traditions. Such ideas would fit well with earlier 
speculations regarding possible links between Dong Son culture and that of 
the Tai* 

At the end of Volume [ it was pointed out that the examination of the 
range of variations of @ particular aspect of Tai culture is useful, not only 
as an example of a scholarly exercise, but also for a number of practical 
considerations. The findings in Volume TK underline this remark, The 
‘methods which have been developed here may be applied without much 
modification to the study of myth and ritual wherever people of common 
descent have been scattered relatively recently, though I do not expect that 
there will be many instances which are so clear-cut as the one of the Tai. 
Until the present the detailed reconstruction of Ancient Tai culture has 
largely escaped the notice of researchers, and the results fill a considerable 
gap in the history of the region. Prehistorians and archaeologists may find 
this exercise of some help in that it isolates certain aspects of Tai culture 
which may have left hitherto unsuspected traces, Upon reading these studies 
linguists may decide to further investigate the puzzles unearthed, such as 
the origin of the series of ten names or the background of the word ‘alaeo. 
Those who, however, ought to be most interested in these volumes are the 
anthropologists and ethnographers. Hopefully they will be stimulated to 
Produce accurate and detailed reports, for often in the apparently meaning- 
less details the most important historical clues can be found. It is intended 
to continue the research regarding the reconstruction of Ancient Tai ritual 
and to scrutinize, amongst other traits, some of the agricultural rituals and 
add in the near future yet a third yolume to The Tai of Assam. 


*Teewiel, “The Origin of the Ti Peoples Reconsidered 
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